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Liutu  If  ripftf  l.ditiint  af  Historic  London 
/Vii/pr  VtRir  Houn  Dttilv  to  United  States 


The  Lontion  Daily  Telegraph,  the  (listinguished 
newspaper  of  Britain  which  made  it  possible  for 
Londoners  regularly  to  read  the  staff  dispatches  of 
an  American  newspaper  when  it  became  a  client  of 
The  Chicago  Daily  News  Foreign  Service,  now  has 
made  it  possible  for  .Americans  to  read  the  headlines 
and  news  stories  of  a  London  newspaper  .  .  .  within 
24  hours  after  publication ! 

The  method  is  simple  and  speedy.  A  new  light 
weight  edition  of  the  Telegraph  is  flown  to  the 
United  States  every  day.  This  air  edition,  providing 
the  identical  text  of  the  London  publication,  is  print* 
ed  on  tissiiC'thin  paper  and  contains  only  six  pages 
on  five  days  of  the  week,  and  four  on  Saturdays. 
Britain's  acute  shortage  of  newsprint  is  reflected  in 
the  circulation  of  the  Telegraph  which  is  now  re* 
*tricte<l  to  734,000 — almost  200.000  less  than  in 
prewar  days. 

For  90  years  the  Telegraph  has  interpreted  great 
cross  sections  of  thought  in  London.  Less  than  a 
^ade  ago  it  merged  with  The  Morning  Post,  Lon* 
don's  oldest  newspaper,  thus  embellishing  its  own 
rich  traditionSiWith  historic  pages  that  had  recorded 


the  .American  Declaration  of  Independence  an<l  news 
of  the  French  Revolution. 

The  London  Daily  Telegraph  is  only  one  among 
scores  of  newspapers  throughout  the  world  now  sub* 
scribing  to  the  Foreign  News  Ser^’ice  of  The  (Chicago 
Daily  News.  The  complete  list  incluiles  forty*two 
newspapers  and  three  radio  stations  in  the  United 
.States;  six  newspapers  in  Canada;  one  in  England; 
me  in  Hawaii;  twenty*five  in  South  America;  six  in 
.Australia;  one  in  New  Zealand. 


The  Ke'^ister  and  Tribune  Syntlicate. 
Des  Moines,  lotca.  is  Sides  Apent  for 
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DOMINANT 

in  Interest 


Today  and  every  day,  more  than  four  out  of  every  ten  | 

families  who  buy  a  New  York  evening  newspaper  buy  the  I 

Journal-American.  ! 

They  have  learned  there  is  more  to  interest  them  —  to 

ser\'e  them — to  amuse  them,  than  in  any  other  newspaper.  I 

Consequently,  when  the  New  York  Journal-American 
found  it  necessary  in  October,  1943  to  change  the  evening 
price  from  three  cents  to  five  cents — it  still  continued  to 
dominate  the  evening  field  despite  the  fact  that  competing 
papers  didn’t  raise  their  price  until  six  months  later.  That 
comes  of  making  a  paper  that  people  like.  , 


HEARST  NEWSPAPERS 


IN  NEW  YORK  IN  CHICAGO 

THE  JoURNALA  MERICAN  THE  H  ERA  LD-AmERICAN 


IVININO  AND  SUNDAY 


EVININO  AND  SUNDAY 


From  its  very  establishment  in  1907  the  United  Press  has  sent  news  abroad. 

In  the  37  years  since  then  it  has  become  the  stondard,  and  by  all  odds  the 
largest,  American  agency  in  the  foreign  field  —  an  agency  which  despite  the 
war  has  grown  and  which  today  is  growing  faster  than  ever. 

In  September  1939  the  United  Press  was  supplying  news  to  486  newspapers 
outside  the  United  States.  Of  these  194  were  in  what  are  now  enemy  countries 
or  countries  since  occupied  by  the  enemy.  Yet  even  though  the  war  checked  off 
these  nearly  200  clients.  United  Press  today  delivers  news  to  more  foreign 
newspapers  than  ever — 543  in  all. 

This  unparalleled  growth  and  this  unapproached  total  prove  that  publishers 
abroad,  like  those  at  home,  recognize  in  United  Press  service  “the  world's  best 
coverage  of  the  world's  biggest  news.” 
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Chairman  of  the  Board 

Goodyear  Tire  i  Rubb„  company 


H.  J.  HEINZ  U. 
Pratkhnt 

H.  J.  HEINZ  COMPANY 


•ted,  make  low-cMt  electrical  power,  pre¬ 
pare  food.  Only  our  ‘‘customers’*  were 
different. 


«Tfor  75  years  H.  J.  Heinz  Company 
and  the  57  Varieties  have  been  part  of 
Pittsburgh.  lUa  ia  my  home,  I  was  born 
and  raised  here  as  were  my  father  and 
grandfather  before  me. 

^*The  history  and  traditions  of  this 
city  are  as  familiar  to  me  as  my  own  name. 
However,  as  a  business  man,  it  is  possible 
and  necessary  to  be  able  to  stand  aside  and 
<*onsider  dispassionately  the  future  possibili¬ 
ties  of  Pittsburgh  as  a  manufacturing  city 
— as  a  distribution  center— as  a  market. 

^Auring  the  war,  Pittsburgh’s  basic 
industries  remained  essentially  the  same. 
In  war  as  in  peace  we  continued  to  produce 


••When  our  tremendous  wartime 
tasks  are  over — unlike  many  other  great 
centers — we  do  not  face  serious  recoswrer- 
sion  problems. 


^nin  our  own  plants,  new  plans,  new 
methods  and  new  products  are  already 
under  way.  Jobs  are  waiting  for  ret  timing 
service  men  and  women. 


e’re  going  places  here  in  Pitts¬ 
burgh.  This  city  has  a  great  past.  It  will 
have  an  even  greater  future.” 


President 

H.  J.  HEINZ  COMPANY 


Homt  plant  of  H.  J.  Htinz  Company,  makort 
of  57  Varittit* — one  of  tho  world’s  oldtst  and 
bsst-hnown  food  eompaniss,  Pittsburgh  plant 
now  tmploys  2,993 — plans  post-was  axpansion. 
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REPRESENTED  NAflONAlTY  BY  TtEA 
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In  the  long  lifetime  of  man,  civilization  has  ever  set  a  west¬ 
ward  course.  That  was  true  sixty-two  years  ago,  when  Matson 
first  bent  its  canvas  to  a  westward  reach  and  began  the  long 
task  of  joining  Islands  to  Mainland  in  harmony  and  under¬ 
standing.  Today,  Matson  men  and  Matson  ships  are  busy  on 
many  seas  and  at  many  tasks  of  war;  but  the  day  will  return 
when  it  will  again  be  our  duty  to  assist  in  opening  new  hori¬ 
zons,  by  sky  as  well  as  by  sea.  Matson  will  welcome  this 
opportunity  to  serve,  in  still  wider  sphere,  those  who  have 
come  to  rely  on  us  in  the  past. 


jr/lfOM'S  THi  MClfie 


MATSOH  LINES  TO  HAWAII  AND  THE  SOUTH  PACIFIC 

SAMOA  •  rijl  .  NSW  ZsIaLAND  .  AUS.TaALlA 


■  •ITOK  A  PUILISNIR  fM>  NovMiker  4.  1f44- 


By  dinner  time  every  night,  more  than  a  million  people  in  Chicago  have  'I  he  TIMES  available  in  their 
homes  for  leisure  reading.  More  than  300,000  people  pause  at  the  newsstand  to  buy  their  copy  of  The 
TIMES  to  carry  home  on  their  way  from  work  in  Chicago's  offices  and  shops.  More  than  100,000 
other  Chicago  families  pay  a  premium  price  to  make  certain  that  their  copy  is  delivered  directly  to  their 
doorstep.  It  is  no  slapxlash,  train  or  subway  circulation  paper,  bought  for  a  time  killer  and  throw'n 
away  at  the  end  of  the  ride.  It  goes  home  because  the  family  has  grown  to  depend  on  it  for  things  they 
want — whether  it's  read  by  Junior  for  the  comics,  by  father  for  the  w’ar  new's,  by  mother  for  the  women's 
pages  or  by  big  sister  to  check  the  movie  directory  before  a  date  with  her  beau.  ★  And  w’hen  the  family 


goes  to  market,  they  still  depend  on  The  TIMES.  That's  the  reason  why  the  trend  of  TIMES  adver¬ 


tising  has  been  consistently  upward.  The  home  going  family  newspaper  circulation,  95%  concentrated 
in  the  trading  area  of  America's  second  largest  market,  is  available  to  you  at  one  of  the  lowest  milline 


rates  for  evening  newspapers  in  the  United  States. 


<*>'•- /< 


FOR  RENT .  .  . 


During  the  first  nine  months  of  1944,  The  New  York  Tiines 
carried  3,806,311  lines  of  Classified  advertising — 927,331  indi¬ 
vidual  Classified  advertisements. 

) 

This  was  1,995,370  lines  and  329,747  advertisements  more  than 
the  second  New  York  newspaper.  During  the  comparable  period 
of  1943,  The  Times  margin  over  the  second  neijrspaper  was 
1,770,797  lines  and  144,144  individual  Classified  adverti.sements. 

By  sharply  curtailing  the  size  of  Classified  ads  to  comply  with 
newsprint  restrictions.  The  Times  has  been  able  to  accommodate 
more  advertisers  — and,  thus,  to  perform  a  valuable  service  to 

I  i 

those  thousands  of  people  who  are  looking  for  jobs,  looking 
for  help,  looking  for  homes,  wishing  to  buy  or  sell,  to  rent  or 


ea/AiT  a  hx 


Hurk  Simejsi 


ALL  THE  NEWS  THAT’S  FIT  TO  PRINT’ 
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China  Wall  of  Censorship 
Smashed  by  Stilwell  Story 

Reed  Situation  Known  by  Press 
Correspondents  Is  Finally  Bored 

By  Dwight  Bentel 


INE  CHINESE  censorship  dam 
cracked  op^  with  a  roar  this 
week,  releasing  in  a  torrent  of 
long  backed'up  news  the  as¬ 
tonishing  reasons  behind  the  re¬ 
call  of  Gen.  Joseph  W.  Stilwell 
from  Burma — and  a  tale  of  news 
evasion  and  suppression  in  the 
China-Burma-'India  theater  with¬ 
out  parallel  in  this  war. 

Pressure  that  finally  broke 
the  dam  was  the  Stilwell  story. 
Ihat,  and  the  circumstance  that 


Barrigan  Atldnaon 

't 

two  American  war  correspond¬ 
ents  attached  to  his  headquar¬ 
ters  came  home  Oct.  29  with 
the  information  that  has  been 
eating  the  hearts  <  out  of  news¬ 
men  in  China  and  Burma,  but 
which  they  were  prevented  from 
telling  by  a  combined  American 
ud  dyne-se  censor.diin  that 
kept  the  Anieric^n  p^l^e  in 
almost-  combfHete  ignorance  of 
the  true  stifualdfiGMhese-Amer- 
ican  relations  andi;the  Ciiinese 
war  effort. 

The  two  correspondents  were 
Darrell  Berrigan  of  United  Press 
and  Brooks  Atkinson  of  the  New 
York  Timet,  who  flew  to  the 
U.  S.  and  wrote  hero  the  stories 
which  they  had  been  unable  to 
get  by  Chinese  and  American 
censorship  in  Burma. 

A  New  Chiang. 

Painting  Chiang  l  Kai-sh^  in 
colors  at  wide  variance  with  the 
popular  and  idealistic  concep¬ 
tion  prevalent  in  America,  and 
purportedly  explaining  the  fail¬ 
ure  of  the  Chinese  war  effort 
and  the  true  reasons  for  Stil- 
wril's  recall,  their  stories,  plus 
a  third  dispatched  by  Associated 
Press  Corre^mndent  .Prdston 
Grover  after  the  Berrigan  and 
Atkinson  pieces  had  broken 
down  the  barriers,  eased  wide¬ 
spread  speculation  by  the  Amer¬ 


ican  press  on  the  Stilwell  in¬ 
cident. 

Up  to  that  time  the  press  had 
been  utterly  at  a  loss  to  interpret 
the  Stilwell  recall,  seemingly  at 
strange  odds  with  his  recent 
promotion  to  a  four-star  gen¬ 
eral,  and  many  papers  com¬ 
promised  by  printing  a  tabula¬ 
tion  of  “interpretations”  from 
various  sources,  no  two  alike, 
from  which  the  readers  could 
take  their  pick. 

The  bigger  story  at  stormy 
American  -  Chinese  relations, 
Chiang  Kai-shek’s  insecure  po¬ 
sition  in  China  as  a  power¬ 
conscious  but  fearful*  warlord, 
and  his  allegedly  deliberate 
failure  to  prosecute  China’s  war 
against  the  Japs  emerged  from 
their  pieces,  as  did  the  revela¬ 
tion  of  the  amazing  China-Bur- 
ma-India  censorship  which  bad 
for  so  long  kept  those  stories 
from  the  American  press. 

Until  the  return  of  Atkinson 
(who  is  in  a  New  York  hospital 
with  jaundice)  and  Berrigan, 
many  attempts .  by  correspond¬ 
ents  to  get  the  Stilwell  story 
past  Chungking  had  failed. 
Typical  efforts  were  Spencer 
Moosa’s  dispatch  to  the  AH  from 
which  the  American  censor  had 
excised  388  words  and  the  Chi¬ 
nese  censor  104  words,  leaving 
only  the  ..half  a.  ,  sentence, 
“Chongkingt'  OOC.  f  ael— Stll<^}l 
is  known  to  have  taken  formal 
leave  of  Chiang  .  .  .” — and  nine 
dispatches  by  Walter  Bundle  of 
U.P..  censored  I  from .  a  total  of 
408  words  to  a  final  32  which 
told  nothing. 

Washingtea  Release 

Return  of  the  two  correspond¬ 
ents,  however,  removed'  the  re¬ 
sponsibility  of  censoring  the  Stil¬ 
well  story  from  Chungking  to 
Washington — and  out  of  a  re¬ 
portedly  heavy  storm  at  the  War 
Department,  during  which  light¬ 
ning  flashed  and  thunder  roared, 
came  the  release., . 

Preston  Grover’s  story,  hint¬ 
ing  at  abandonment  oi  the  U.  S. 
effort  to  build  China  into  a  ma- 
1or  fighting  force  gainst  Japan, 
he  sent  by  courier  when  he 
learned  that  Atkinson  and  Ber¬ 
rigan  were  returning  to  this 
country.  When  AP  submitted 
it  to  censorship  here  they  were 
told  it  must  be  returned  to  the 


China-Burma-India  theater  for 
clearance  because  Grover  was 
still  there. 

The  dispatch  was  returned; 
but  meantime  censorship  in  that 
area  apparently  had  been  noti¬ 
fied  of  the  clearance  of  the 
Times  and  U.P.  stories  in  Wash¬ 
ington,  because  Grover’s  story 
was  then  cleared  without  delay. 

Significant  about  the  three 
stories  was  their  close  agree¬ 
ment  on  all  major  details,  llie 
Atkinson  and  Berrigan  pieces 
revealed  that  the  Chinese  armies 
have  not  been  permitted  to 
prosecute  the  war  against  the 
(Continued  on  page  66) 


UNOFFICIAL  tabulation  of  re¬ 
turns  up  to  Thursday  indi¬ 
cated  the  overwhelming  defeat 
of  the  proposition  to  confer  full 
strike-calling  powers  on  the 
Executive  Council  of  the  Inter¬ 
national  ’Typographical  Union 
and  to  pool  all  the  financial  re¬ 
sources  of  the  union  in  a  de¬ 
fense  fund. 

Known  as  Proposition  No.  1 
on  the'  referendum  conducted 
among  the  I’m  membership  Oct. 
25.  the  measure  has  been  turned 
down  by  a  2-to-l  vote,  on  the 
basis  of  the  first  20.000  ballots 
tabulated  at  the  ITU  headquar¬ 
ters  in  Indianapolis. 

Jack  Gill,  secretary-treasurer 
of  ITU,  told  Editor  &  Publisher 
on  Thursday  that  the  proposi¬ 
tion  “appears  to  be  sunk.”  ’The 
official  count,  he  .said,  would  be¬ 
gin  Saturday,  but  he  gave  the 
preliminary  vote  as  6.782  in 
favor  of  the  proposal  and  13.515 
against. 

“When  a  trend  like  that  sets 
in,"  he  commented,  “it  sweeps 
through  the  country.” 

Approximately  50  locals  were 
represented  in  the  preliminary 
tally  which  also  revealed  a 
strong  trend  against  Proposition 
No  2,  increasing  the  salaries  of 
the  vice-presidents.  ’This  vote 
waj:  For.  7.817;  against.  12.314. 

Proposition  No.  3  stood  a 
chance  of  squeezing  through. 
Mr.  Gill  said,  the  vote  being 
9,459  for  and  10,603  against  on 
the  test  count.  ’This  measure 
calls  for  the  second  vice-presi¬ 
dent  to  make  his  residence  in 
Indianapolis. 

By  rejecting  Proposition  No. 
1,  the  union  printers  of  the 


Fly  Resigns 

WASHINGTON,  Nov.  2  — 
Chairman  James  L.  Fly  oi  the 
Federal  Communications  Com¬ 
mission  has  resigned,  effective 
Not.  15,  and  will  enter  the 
practice  oi  law  with  offices  in 
Rockefeller  Center.  New  York. 
In  the  event  oi  President 
Roosevelt's  reelection  it  is  be¬ 
lieved  Paul  Porter,  publicity 
director  of  the  Democratic 
Notional  Committee,  will  be 
Mr.  Fly's  successor.  Mr.  Porter 
was  a  newspaper  man  before 
he  became  Washington  at¬ 
torney  for  radio  interests, 
working  on  newspapers  in 
the  South  and  Midwest. 


country  retain  the  strike  power 
in  their  locals,  denying  to  the 
Executive  Council  the  authority 
to  suspend  the  regular  strike 
procedure  and  to  approve  or 
order  strikes  or  recognize  lock¬ 
outs  “as  in  its  judgment  if  seems 
necessary.” 

President  Woodruff  Randolph 
bad  sought  approval  of  the 
proposition  on  the  ground  that 
“we  cannot  plan  for  centralized 
control  and  action  in  the  emer¬ 
gency  without  the  power  and 
the  money  to  make  good  on  the 
pl^s.” 

Hie  plan,  as  recommended  by 
the  Executive  Council  and 
adopted  by  the  Grand  Rapids 
Convention,  subject  to  -  referen¬ 
dum.  would  have  all  ITU  funds, 
approximately  $8,000,000,  stand 
as  a  reserve  for  strike 'benefits. 

-“Make'  rm  iiiislake  about  •  the 
full  meaning  of  th#  Rfooosition,” 
Randolph  said  in  a ,  pre-referen¬ 
dum  statement.  “It  is  a  war  and 
post-war  measure  providing  that 
you  could  be  called  out  on  strike 
whereas  heretofore  you  have  re¬ 
served  that  prerogative  strictly 
to  yourself.” 

The  present  defense  fund  of 
the  I’m  is  given  in  the  treas¬ 
urer’s  report  as  $1,747.  Proposi¬ 
tion  No.  1  would  have  poured  in 
the  huge  pension  fund,  mortu¬ 
ary  fund  and  Unioni  Printers’ 
Home  fund. 

Only  a  handful  of  locals  in  the 
preliminary  reports  recorded 
votes  carrying  the  proposition. 
A  cross-section  of  the  balloting  is 
contained  in  the  following  list- 

( Continued  on  page  66) 


2-to-l  Vote  Against 
ITU  Strike  Fund 
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Baillie  Back  with  Bag 
Of  Free  Press  Pledges 

Foreign  Leaders  Give  Assurances  of  Full 
Support  to  Program  for  Unhampered  News 


WEARING  the  same  soiled  rain¬ 
coat  in  which  he  had  slogged 
through  the  rain  and  mud  on  the 
Western  Front,  and  carrying  un¬ 
der  his  arm  the  deep-gashed  hel¬ 
met  which  saved  him  from  seri¬ 
ous  injury  when  he  went 
through  the  windshield  of  a 
jeep  in  Germany.  Hugh  Baillie, 
president  of  the  United  Press, 
walked  Into  New  York’s  Penn¬ 
sylvania  station  this  week  com¬ 
pleting  a  two-months'  trip  to 
England  and  Europe. 

Mr.  Baillie  arrived  by  air 
overnight  from  Europe  after 
having  covered  400  miles  of  the 
battle  front  by  plane,  jeep,  and 
on  foot,  and  conferring  in  Lon¬ 
don  and  communicating  by  cable 
with  officials  of  various  Allied 
governments  on  the  outlook  for 
news  freedom  in  the  post-war 
era. 

Hearty  Accord 

“Every  official  with  whom  I 
talked  was  in  favor  of  the  pro¬ 
gram  for  unhampered  flow  of 
news  among  nations.”  he  told 
Editor  &  Publisher  on  his  re¬ 
turn.  “Representatives  of  the 
countries  which  have  been  lib¬ 
erated  or  are  in  the  process  of 
being  liberated  were  all  heartily 
in  accord  with  the  principle  of 
free  interchange  of  news,  and 
the  British  Minister  of  Informa¬ 
tion  and  the  British  publishers 
with  whom  I  talked  were  all  as 
enthusiastic  about  the  matter  and 
as  deeply  convinced  that  a  flow 
of  truth^l  information  from  na¬ 
tion  to  nation  is  vital  to  a  strong 
and  enduring  peace  as  any 
American  publisher  could  be.” 

Mr.  Baillie  expressed  his  con¬ 
viction  that  there  is  more  active 
belief  in  this  cause  today  and 
“more  sincere  and  genuine  be¬ 
lief  that  a  well-informed  public 
opinion  is  one  of  the  sturdiest 
guarantees  against  hostile  feel¬ 
ings  being  engendered  between 
coutries  brcause  of  a  lack  ac¬ 
curate  knowledge  of  each  other” 
than  ever  before  in  history. 

“However,”  he  says,  “it  is  the 
duty  of  every  man  who  is  en¬ 
trusted  with  the  responsibility 
of  operating  news-gathering  and 
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distributing  enterprises  to  see 
that  the  flame  of  interest  and 
conviction  does  not  diminish  nor 
become  obscured  by  other  is¬ 
sues  which  may  preoccupy  the 
attention  of  the  statesmen  as 
the  war  draws  to  a  close.” 

With  regard  to  the  expression 
“war  drawing  to  a. close.”  Mr. 
Baillie  made  it  clear  he  is  not 
predicting  a  speedy  ending.  In 
fact,  it  is  his  opinion  that  the 
war  in  Europe  will  continue 
through  the  winter. 

“The  optimistic  atmosphere 
which  prevailed  here  dating 
from  the  break-through  at  St.  Lo 
and  the  flight  of  the  Germans 
from  France  disappears  once  you 
get  up  to  the  armies,”  he  says. 

“Not  that  there  is  any  reason 
for  discouragement,  but  the 
Germans  have  plenty  of  fight 
lef^.  and  the  present  fighting  is 
in  a  mountainous,  wc^ed  or 
flooded  terrain  which  favors 
them.  The  weather  hampers 
our  great  superiority  in  tanks 
and  planes.  A  few  weeks  of 
dry,  clear  weather  would  be  a 
great  break  for  us.” 

Sees  Mlitary  Laadera 

During  his  trips  to  the  front 
Mr.  Baillie  had  conversations 
with  Gen.  Eisenhower,  Gen. 
Bradley.  Field  Marshal  Mont¬ 
gomery,  Gen.  Patton,  Gen. 
Spaatz,  and  Gen.  Hodges.  He 
went  into  the  field  with  U.P. 
war  correspondents  and  visited 
the  staffs  in  London,  Paris  and 
Brussels. 

“I  think  it  did  them  good  to 
see  me.”  he  says,  “and  I’m  sure 
I  can  do  a  better  job  of  running 
the  United  Press  if  I  get  a  re¬ 
fresher  course  occasionally  in 
actual  reporting.  So  I  try  to 
keep  my  hand  in.  Too  much 
cannot  be  said  in  praise  of  the 
wa.v  in  which  war  reporters — 
all  of  them — work  in  the  cold 
and  rain  and  mud,  under  enemy 
fire,  making  long  jeep  trips  on 
black  nights  in  transmission  cen¬ 
ters,  to  keep  the  news  flowing 
steadily  back  to  the  people  of 
all  free  countries. 

“Emerging  from  the  condi¬ 
tions  under  which  they  work 
and  getting  back  to  the  U.S.A. 
in  less  than  24  hours  by  plane 
is  like  stepping  from  one  world 
into  another.” 

Mr.  Baillie  revealed  that  his 
jeep  accident,  which  occurred 
when  an  ammunition  convoy 
forced  the  vehicle  off  the  road 
and  into  a  tree,  wasn’t  his  only 
close  squeak  while  touring  the 
battle  fronts. 

One  motor  of  his  plane 
“conked”  a  few  miles  from  Dun¬ 
kirk  necessitating  a  forced  land¬ 
ing.  he  says,  and  another  time 
the  Germans  sent  a  heavy  shell 
and  shrapnel  fire  into  a  wood 
through  which  he  was  scram¬ 
bling  after  having  visited  an  ad¬ 
vanced  observation  post  which 
was  so  far  up  that  German  ma¬ 
chine  guns  could  be  heard  be¬ 
hind  the  party  on  both  flanks. 
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Hugh  Baillie 

Mr.  Baillie.  who  was  present 
at  the  final  capture  of  Aachen, 
said  the  general  reaction  of  the 
homeless  civilians  toward  their 
conquerors  was  surly.  He  re¬ 
lated  that  some  small  children 
shook  their  fists  at  him  and  old 
men  waved  their  canes.  How¬ 
ever,  there  was  no  indication 
that  civilians  were  following 
any  order  by  Adolf  Hitler  call¬ 
ing  for  personal  resistance. 

“You  may  get  an  occasional 
smile  bootlegged  in  a  very  sur¬ 
reptitious  way — so  the  neighbors 
won’t  see,  but  for  the  most  part, 
civilians  trudge  along,  many 
times  with  averted  glances.” 
a 

Boycott  Newspaper 

Catholic  churches  in  the  San 
Francisco  archdiocese  withdrew 
their  advertisements  recently 
from  the  Saturday  church  page 
of  the  San  Francisco  News  after 
publication  of  a  news  story  con¬ 
cerning  the  arrest  of  a  priest  who 
was  with  a  woman  companion 
on  a  charge  of  drunken  driving. 

Church  spokesmen  called  the 
newspaper  and  expressed  dis¬ 
pleasure  over  the  item,  it  was 
learned,  and  Archbishop  John  J. 
Mitty  reportedly  urged  clergy  to 
spread  an  appeal  among  their 
parishioners  to  boycott  the  News. 
Officials  of  the  newspaper  had 
no  comment. 

■ 

3  New  Finch  Directors 

Three  new  directors  were 
elected  this  week  by  the  stock¬ 
holders  of  Finch  Telecommmu- 
nications,  Inc.,  of  Passaic,  N.  J. 
They  are  are  George  Henry 
Payne,  a  member  of  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Communications  Commis¬ 
sion  for  nine  years  and  former 
president  of  the  Bronx  National 
Bank;  James  H.  Cromwell,  for¬ 
mer  ambassador  to  Canada,  and 
Ray  Littlefield,  Providence,  R.  I., 
banker.  Dr.  James  L.  Bradford, 
graduate  of  McGill  University, 
was  reelected  president. 

■ 

Move  to  New  Address 

As  part  of  its  expansion  pro¬ 
gram  the  Advertising  Research 
Foundation,  cooperatively  spon¬ 
sored  by  the  American  Associa¬ 
tion  of  Advertising  Agencies  and 
the  Association  of  National  Ad¬ 
vertisers,  moves  Nov.  6  to  newer 
and  larger  headquarters  at  11  W. 
42nd  St. 


Newark  Station 
Request  Added 
To  FCC  Agenda 

Application  of  the  Newark 
(N.  J.)  Evening  News  for  a  li¬ 
cense  to  operate  a  50.000-watt 
frequency  modulation  station 
headed  up  the  week’s  develop¬ 
ments  in  the  agenda  before  the 
Federal  Communications  Com¬ 
mission  in  so  far  as  it  pertains 
to  the  newspapers’  interest  in 
radio. 

The  Evening  News  Publishing 
Company  said  its  station,  to  ^ 
located  about  six  miles  north¬ 
west  of  Morristown.  N.  J.,  would 
serve  a  population  of  14.000.000 
in  an  area  of  about  20.000  square 
miles.  Its  application  was  one 
of  several  filed  recently  by 
newspapers  or  persons  with 
newspaper  connections. 

Meanwhile,  the  FCC  conclud¬ 
ed  several  weeks  of  hearings  on 
reassignment  of  the  air  waves 
and  took  under  consideration 
the  requests  by  the  Associated 
Press  and  United  Press  for  ad¬ 
ditional  frequencies  for  relay 
stations  to  cover  future  plant 
for  walkie-talkie  operations  in 
metropolitan  areas. 

For  the  AP.  Paul  Miller  pre¬ 
dicted  rapid  expansion  of  the 
art  of  mobile  press  coverage  and 
he  explained  how  the  AP  had 
used  its  two  stations.  WSAA  and 
WSAB,  to  cover  the  Squalus  dis¬ 
aster  and  golf  tournaments. 
Harry  Flory,  for  U.P..  told  of 
vast  improvements  that  have 
been  made  in  equipment  and  as¬ 
sured  the  FCC  the  press  would 
be  vigilant  in  extension  of  these 
developments.  U.P.  has  a  sta¬ 
tion  at  Salt  Lake  City,  but,  like 
AP.  has  not  used  it  during  the 
war.  Five  frequencies  are  now 
available  for  press  mobile  sta¬ 
tions. 

The  New  York  Times  stations 
— WQXR  and  WQXQ— were 
represented  by  John  V.  L.  Ho¬ 
gan  in  a  request  for  assignment 
of  channels  to  make  possible  a 
broadcast  net  covering  the  coun¬ 
try.  'I^is  couid  be  done,  he 
said,  in  not  more  than  20  chan¬ 
nels  which  would  be  adequate  to 
insure  keen  competition. 


EDrrOR  &  PUBLISHER 
CALENDAR 

Nov.  8-10 — Association  of 
Canadian  Advertisers.  Inc., 
convention.  Royal  York  Ho¬ 
tel.  Toronto. 

Nov.  lS-17 — Association  of 
National  Advertisers,  annual 
meeting,  Biltmore  Hotel,  New 
York. 

Nov.  17-18 — Missouri  Press 
Assn.,  meeting,  Statler  Hotel. 
St.  Louis. 

Nov.  17-18— West  Virginia 
State  Newspaper  Council,  an¬ 
nual  journalism  conference. 
Morgantown.  W.  Va. 

Nov.  18— Pacific  Northwest 
Newspaper  Advertising  Ex¬ 
ecutives  Assn.,  semi-annual 
meeting.  Hotel  Vancouver, 
Vancouver,  B.  C. 

Nov.  25 — New  Jersey  Press 
Assn.,  mechanical  conference. 
Elizabeth  Carteret  Hotel. 
Elizabeth.  N.  J. 
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60  ^0  of  Doilies  Support  Dewey 
Roosevelt  Backed  by  22% 

Independents  Decline  to  18%  os  E  &  P 

Survey  Is  Brought  Up  to  Dote  Ga^ifJ'Tg^feg'  “ippor'?'?. 
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Resistance  Press  Rises, 
Old  French  Dailies  Die 

Young  Sheets  Fight  to  Make 
Freedom  Real  and  Vital 
By  G.  H.  Archambault 

New  York  TiraM  Corroapondont 


PARIS  (via  Press  Wireless) — 

Liberation  by  the  Allies  of  a 
greater  part  of  French  territory 
automatically  brought  about 
liberation  of  the  press — but  in 
a  peculiar  manner.  On  one 
hand,  old-line  newspapers  were 
certainly  freed  from  German 
bonds  but  only  as  a  preliminary 
to  extinction:  on  the  other  hand, 
the  clandestine  press  which  for 
four  years  had  gallantly  aided 
the  resistance  movement,  came 
out  into  the  open  and  occupied 
vacant  places.  Substitution  ex¬ 
tended  to  a  material  plane,  since 
printing  plants  and  ^itorial  of¬ 
fices  of  defunct  sheets  have  been 
turned  over  by  the  government 
to  their  successors. 

After  the  armistice  in  June, 
1940.  when  France  was  divided 
into  two  parts,  the  occupied 
zone  and  the  so-called  free  zone, 
all  newspapers  located  in  the 
former  immediately  came  under 
German  control.  Some  few 
publishers  decided  to  cease  pub¬ 
lication  and  these  have  been 
allowed  to  print  again.  All 
others  have  been  dispossessed. 

i  A  dispatch  to  the  Chicago 
Tribune  from  Paris  this  week 
said  the  Press  Federation  con¬ 
gress  had  voted  unanimously  to 
eliminate  the  old  established 
French  newspapers  which  con¬ 
tinued  to  publish  during  the 
German  occupation  and  turn 
their  plants  and  equipment  over 
to  the  Liberation  press.  The 
congress  also  voted  for  coopera¬ 
tive  distribution  to  replace  the 
monopolistic  Messageries  H&ch- 
ette  and  demanded  government 
measures  to  prevent  “capitalistic 
groups’*  from  imperiling  the 
patriotic  press.) 

In  the  so-called  “free  zone,” 
papers  were  subjected  to  severe 
French  censorship  prompted  by 
German  authority  and  those 
which  held  out  for  independ¬ 
ence  were  frequently  suspended. 
When  total  German  occupation 
came  in  November,  1942,  a  mi¬ 
nority  of  publishers  spontane¬ 
ously  went  out  of  business. 
These  also  have  been  permitted 


L-240  Amended 

WASHINGTON.  Nov.  1— To  ro- 
moTO  any  uncortainty  that 
mi9ht  oxist  on  tho  point  tho 
War  Production  Board  has 
formally  omonded  Limitation 
Ordor  240  to  state  that  news¬ 
print  lost  or  rendered  useless 
by  accident  or  otherwise,  while 
in  transit  to  o  publisher,  need 
not  be  charged  as  a  "use"  un¬ 
der  his  quota  ceiling. 


to  resume  operation  but  all 
others  must  be  considered  dead. 
Notable  among  the  resuscitated 
Provincial  sheets  are  Le  Progret 
of  Lyons,  and  La  Montagne  of 
Clermont-Ferrand,  which  stood 
up  valiantly  against  regimenta¬ 
tion  whether  by  Vichy  or  the 
Gerntuns. 

Moved  with  Government 

Paris  papers  formed  a  distinct 
category  because  many  had  mi¬ 
grated  with  the  government  first 
to  Tours  then  Bordeaux  and 
eventually  Vichy.  Others  re¬ 
mained  in  the  capital  and  ac¬ 
cepted  German  domination, 
chief  among  the.se  being  Le 
Matin.  Among  the  migrants 
several  soon  decided  to  return 
to  Paris,  included  L’Oeuvre, 
Le  Petit  Parisian  and  L'lllustra- 
tion.  All  have  been  suppressed, 
together  with  new  creations  ren¬ 
dered  possible  only  by  disguised 
German  subsidies  such  as  Au- 
jourdhui,  whose  editor.  Georges 
Suarez,  was  sentenced  to  death 
last  week  by  a  special  court 
trying  collaborators;  Jacques 
Doriot’s  Cri  Du  Peuple  and  Jean 
Luchaire's  Les  Nouveaux  Tempt. 
Doriot.  Luchaire.  and  Marcel 
Deat,  editor  of  L'Oeuvre  have 
sought  refuge  in  Germany. 

Foremost  among  papers  which 
left  Paris  with  the  government 
Was  Le  Figaro,  which  later  re¬ 
fused  to  appear  under  German 
control  and  is  now  revived  as 
an  influential  organ  of  the  mod¬ 
erate  parties.  Of  those  which 
accept^  that  control.  Le  Journal 
Des  Debats  (more  than  centen¬ 
arian),  Le  Journal  L' Action 
Francaise,  Petainist  as  well  as 
Royalist,  have  gone  into  discard. 
Notable  among  casualties  was 
La  Depeche  of  Toulouse  which 
for  decades  was  a  leader  of 
opinion  in  southern  France  and 
which  covered  such  vast  terri¬ 
tory  it  printed  each  day  18  local¬ 
ized  editions. 

Paris  Soir,  evening  paper  with 
the  largest  circulation  in  the 
country — more  than  2,000.000 — 
was  In  a  class  apart.  It  mi¬ 
grated  with  the  government  but 
the  Germans  seized  its  plant 
and  issued  a  sheet  bearing  the 
same  title  so  there  were  two 
called  Paris  ^ir.  one  in  the  oc¬ 
cupied  and  the  other  in  the  un¬ 
occupied  zone.  After  total  oc¬ 
cupation,  the  quoted  free  issue 
ceased  publication  but  it  is 
charged  against  its  publisher, 
Jean  Prouvost,  that  he  continued 
to  print  a  weekly  entitled  Sept 
Jours  [seven  days].  So  that 
Paris  Soir  also  no  longer  exists. 
There  is  a  possibility  some  sus¬ 
pensions  may  be  revised. 

So  now  a  new  press  has  arisen 
in  France.  It  prides  Itself  on 
having  been  “the  press  of  resist¬ 
ance”  during  four  dark  years 


and  oa  continuing  to  symbolize 
the  spirit  of  liberty  and  of  the 
struggle  against  oppression. 
New  papers  mueh  resemble  the 
old,  not  in  content,  of  course, 
but  In  outward  appearance. 
*niis  is  natural  seeing  that  in 
many  instances  young  sheets  are 
composed  in  the  seme  type  and 
ran  oil  on  the  same  presses  as 
the  old.  Title^  of  course,  have 
changed.  In  Grenoble,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  Le  Petit  Dauphinoit  is 
now  Les  Allobroges. 

The  government  is  preparing 
newspaper  legislation  to  meet 
new  conditions,  including  a 
statute  regulating  the  profession 
of  journalist.  In  the  meantime, 
professional  interests  are  in  the 
hands  of  a  federation  of  resist¬ 
ance  newspapers  [Editor]  which 
existed  already  clandestinely 
during  the  occupation.  Some  of 
these  underground  sheets  have 
retained  their  former  titles  such 
as  the  Communist  Humanite  and 
the  Socialist  Populaire  but  the 
naajority  are  entirely  new — and 
symbolical  of  the  times.  There 
are,  for  instance,  L’Aurore 
[Dawn  Combat],  Resistance,  Lib¬ 
eration,  France  Libre  IFree 
France!  and  about  a  dozen 
others  in  Paris  alone.  For  the 
present,  they  are  polemical 
rather  than  newsy  with  stress 
on  editorials  and  political  ar¬ 
ticles.  For  the  resistance  move¬ 
ment  considers  that  the  fight  for 
democratic  principles  is  still  be¬ 
ing  waged.  Moreover,  there  is 
only  one  news  agency — Agence 
Francais  de  la  Presse — which 
replaces  the  old  Havas  agency. 

Small  Circulation  Area 

All  this  new  press  has  ob¬ 
stacles  to  overcome.  For  one 
thing,  lack  of  transportation 
hampers  distribution  and  few 
papers  can  circulate  any  great 
distance  from  the  place  of  pub¬ 
lication.  For  another  thing, 
newsprint  is  scarce.  Immediate¬ 
ly  after  liberation,  the  govern¬ 
ment  authorized  the  use  of 
stocks  which  before  then  had 
be«i  under  German  control  but 
these  are  now  running  out  and 
publishers  are  clamoring  for 
more.  Also  they  are  demanding 
that  quotas  should  be  propor¬ 
tionate  to  sales  otherwise,  they 
urge,  freedom  of  the  press  is 
but  a  vain  word  if  the  reader 
cannot  buy  the  sheet  of  his 
choice.  In  any  case,  no  paper 
can  exceed  a  single  sheet. 

Editors  on  their  part  complain 
that  censorship,  which  nominal¬ 
ly  is  restrict^  to  military  in¬ 
formation,  in  reality  tends  to 
assume  a  political  hue.  They 
object  also  to  publication  being 
suspended  on  Mondays  by  gov¬ 
ernmental  regulations. 

Doubtless,  it  will  take  some 
time  before  things  settle  down 
in  the  newspaper  world,  since 
most  of  the  problems  to  be 
solved  are  intimately  related  to 
the  general  rehabilitation  of 
France  —  production  costs,  sal¬ 
aries  and  a  score  of  other  fac¬ 
tors.  At  present,  all  papers  sell 
at  two  francs,  or  four  cents. 

Both  the  newspaper  federa¬ 
tion  and  government  depart¬ 
ments*  in  this  case,  the  Ministry 
of  Information,  are  feeling  their 
way.  Yet,  all  in  all,  there  are 
indications  of  a  determination 
that  Prance  should  have  a  free 
and  democratic  press. 


Lauzcaine  Geta 
20- Year  Term; 
Women  on  Jury 

“Extenuating  circumstances" 
saved  Stephana  Lauzanne,  nuui- 
aging  editor  of  Le  Matin  in  Park 
for  43  years,  from  the  death 
penalty  previously  meted  out 
to  a  fellow  collaborationist  edi¬ 
tor,  George  Suarez,  by  a  French 
jury. 

With  women  in  the  jury  bos 
for  the  first  time  in  French  hit- 
tory,  Lauzanne,  who  is  70  yean 
old.  was  found  guilty  this  week 
on  all  counts:  provoking  French¬ 
men  to  serve  Germany,  collu¬ 
sion  with  the  enemy,  and  de¬ 
moralizing  the  French  army  and 
navy. 

He  stands  sentenced  to  20 
years  of  solitary  confinement 
The  charges  were  based  mainly 
on  his  editorials  during  the  four 
years  of  Nazi  occupation  and  his 
broadcasts  on  the  Gernuui- 
controlled  Paris  radio.  His  arti¬ 
cles  against  the  Allies,  especlalh 
after  they  had  landed  in  North 
Africa,  were  cited  by  the  prose¬ 
cution. 

Inflnenced  by  Petain 

At  first,  Lauzanne  told  the 
-special  tribunal,  he  had  resisted 
the  Germans  but  by  the  end  of 
1940  he  had  been  won  over  hjr 
Marshal  Henri  Petain  and  Gen¬ 
eral  Maxime  Weygand  to  their 
ideas  that  “reconciliation  with 
Germany  was  to  France's  good." 

In  a  90-minute  speech.  Lav 
zaiine  denounced  “British  treach¬ 
ery”  and  pleaded  his  loyalty  to 
France.  Applause  greeted  his 
statement  he  had  “never  be¬ 
trayed  France,  even  if  I  have 
made  mistakes.”  He  also  ar 
serted  he  loved  America  (his 
wife  is  the  former  Camille  Gros 
of  San  Francisco )  and  he  said  ^ 
believed  this  war  could  have 
been  stopped  “if  America  had 
wanted  to.” 

As  for  attending  teas  at  the 
German  embassy,  the  editor  said 
neutral  newspapermen,  includ¬ 
ing  Ralph  Heinzen  of  the  United 
Press,  frequented  them,  too.  The 
jury  found  extenuating  circum¬ 
stances  in  the  fact  that  Le  Matiii 
had  been  ruled  tyranically  by 
its  publisher,  Maurice  Bunav 
Varilla,  who  treated  his  staff 
like  servants  and  dominated  his 
executives. 

Lauzanne.  a  visitor  to  the  U.  S. 
on  several  occasions,  began  his 
newspaper  career  as  a  protege 
of  Henri  de  Blowitz.  long-time 
Paris  correspondent  of  the  Lon¬ 
don  Times.  He  scored  a  notable 
“beat”  in  1918  with  the  an¬ 
nouncement  that  Gen.  Foch  had 
been  named  chief  of  the  Allied 
armies. 

The  Provisional  Govemmmd 
of  France  this  week  suspended 
six  news  agencies  and  the  War 
Ministry  stopped  publication  of 
the  Liberation  Soir  for  a  day 
because  it  printed  a  military 
st<^  banned  by  Allied  censor¬ 
ship. 

Suspension  of  the  agenci« 
was  regarded  as  liquidation  of 
collaborationist  units.  The  group 
included  Inter-France  Informr 
tion,  in  which  Pierre  Laval  i* 
understood  to  have  had  an  in¬ 
terest,  and  Agence  Fournier. 
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Press  Associations  Set 
For  Toughest’  Election 

•  Elaborate  Organization  Culminates 
Months  oi  Preparation  for  Big  Story 

By  Dwight  Bentel 


THE  THREE  major  U.  S.  press 

services  —  Associated  Press, 
United  Press,  and  International 
News  Service  —  were  squared 
away  this  week  to  handle  what 
they  anticipate  may  be  their 
toughest  election  since  Wilson 
nosed  out  Hughes  in  the  tinal 
strides  of  the  race  for  the  Presi¬ 
dency  in  1916. 

After  vast  preparations,  con¬ 
tinuing  over  a  period  of  months, 
they  sat  back  at  week's  end  and 
contemplated  with  reasonable 
calm,  though  not  entirely  with¬ 
out  misgivings,  the  situation 
which  Mr.  Roosevelt,  Mr.  Dewey 
and  a  global  war  have  stirred 
up  into  what  is  probably  the 
biggest  single  job  of  news  cov¬ 
erage  ever  attempted. 

Complicated  by  the  more  than 
4,000,000  absentee  soldier  ballots 
that  conceivably  might  delay  the 
cation  of  a  new  President  for 
as  much  as  four  weeks,  and  by 
an  extremely  heavy  though  not 
a  record  registration,  the  contest 
presents  a  job  of  gathering,  tab¬ 
ulating  and  reporting  alongside 
which  a  Normandy  invasion  or 
battle  of  the  PaciAc  is  a  ladies' 
sewing  circle  session. 

Stah  oi  65.000 

AP  alone  will  press  an  army 
of  65,000  persons  into  the  task 
of  collecting  and  tabulating  the 
SO.000,000  anticipated  votes  from 
the  nation’s  130,353  precincts, 
and  gather  returns  over  ^5,000 
miles  of  leased  wire. 

The  three  associations  have  set 
up  some  of  the  fastest  tabulating 
machinery  in  existence  to  han¬ 
dle  the  Agures.  and  because  sol¬ 
dier  baliots  counted  subsequent 
to  Election  Day  may  determine 
the  winner,  that  machinery  will 
continue  to  function  until  the 
outcome  has  been  decided. 

The  big  tabulating  boards 
which  are  the  heart  of  the  elec¬ 
tion  reporting  system  at  all  three 
services  will  remain  fully 
manned  until  the  winner  has 
been  determined,  and  vote-tab¬ 
ulating  activities  will  continue 
in  high  gear. 

In  most  cases,  should  the  elec¬ 
tion  still  be  in  doubt  after  Nov. 
7,  special  wires  will  connect 
with  capitals  of  the  pivotal 
states  to  speed  delivery  of  de¬ 
ciding  returns. 

As  one  service  puts  it;  “We’ve 
been  working  on  this  thing  since 
Dwember,  1943.  We’ve  tried  to 
think  of  everything — and  allow 
for  everything  we  haven’t 
thought  of.” 

The  result  will  be  election  re¬ 
turns  for  the  American  reading 
public  in  minutes  and  hours  in¬ 
stead  of  days  and  weeks. 

Just  how  the  soldier  vote  will 
affect  the  outcome  of  the  elec¬ 
tion — and  the  job  of  covering  it 
—the  wire  services  were  not 


quite  sure.  But  they  prepared 
for  the  worst. 

’The  “worst”  would  be  an  elec¬ 
tion  so  close  that  the  outcome 
depended  upon  the  four  elec¬ 
toral  votes  of  the  tiny  state  of 
Rhode  Island,  which  will  not 
tabulate  the  soldier  vote  until 
Dec.  5.  Between  Election  Day 
and  that  date,  10  other  states  (at 
last  count )  will  tally  the  ab- 
-sentee  vote  that  might  decide  the 
contest. 

A  complicating  factor  that  has 
persisted  is  uncertainty  as  to 
just  which  states  would  delay 
counting  the  soldier  votes.  A 
New  York  Times  survey  pub¬ 
lished  Oct.  29  showed  that  eight 
states,  representing  103  electoral 
votes,  would  tabulate  soldier 
votes  up  until  almost  a  month 
after  election,  but  by  the  mid¬ 
dle  of  the  week  the  number  was 
11,  and  a  round-up  of  states  was 
made  by  at  least  one  press  as¬ 
sociation  to  determine  if  there 
were  any  additional. 

As  late  as  Monday  of  this  week 
the  New  York  State  Legislature 
reportedly  almost  decided  to 


WHILE  straw  polls  throughout 

the  nation  bent  almost  unani¬ 
mously  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  election  would  be  a  very 
close  one,  newspaper  men  cover¬ 
ing  the  Roosevelt  and  Dewey 
campaign  trips  were  lined  up 
almost  2  to  1  this  week  in  the 
belief  that  the  President  would 
be  reelected. 

Reporters  on  the  Dewey  train 
were  diplomatic  in  their  poll.  28 
expressing  a  personal  wish  for 
the  Governor’s  victory,  against 
17  for  FDR  But  40  put  their 
money  on  Roosevelt  to  win,  at 
odds  as  high  as  3  to  1.  and  only 
.10  backed  Dewey  with  cash.  On 
a  Septenaber  tour,  the  vote  was 
21  to  18  in  favor  of  Roose¬ 
velt. 

A  Roosevelt  tour  poll  revealed 
28  for  Roosevelt  and  11  for 
Dewey,  four  reporters  announc¬ 
ing  R»ey  had  shifted  from  Dewey 
to  Roosevelt  since  the  campaign 
started. 

Interest  in  the  election  even 
went  rolling  down  to  Rio,  where 
the  Rio  de  Janeiro  Globo  polled 
students,  newspaper  men,  chauf¬ 
feurs,  two  sculptors  and  a  sailor 
from  the  U.  S.  and  found  a  pref¬ 
erence  for  Roosevelt.  ’The  Lon¬ 
don  Daily  Herald  broke  its 
hands-off  policy  to  discuss  the 
election  and  intimate  a  prefer¬ 
ence  for  the  President,  saying 


postpone  counting  the  soldier 
vote  in  that  key  state  until  Nov. 
30,  which  might  have  delayed 
the  decision  on  the  Presidential 
election  until  that  time. 

Another  complication  was  the 
way  in  which  the  soldier  votes 
would  be  counted— or  rather, 
the  several  ways.  In  some  states 
local  election  boards  will  count 
them,  in  others  county  clerks, 
county  election  boards,  or  state 
election  committees  working  un¬ 
der  direction  of  the  secretary  of 
state. 

Some  states  have  prescribed 
a  time  for  beginning  the  count, 
but  fail  to  specify  when  it  must 
be  completed. 

Hence  if  the  election  is  as 
close  as  some  polls  have  indi¬ 
cated.  the  job  of  coverage  may 
continue  for  days  or  even  weeks 
after  Election  Day  —  perhaps 
even  into  December. 

In  most  respects  preparations 
for  Tuesday’s  big  job  were  simi¬ 
lar  at  all  three  wire  services  to 
those  of  four  years  ago  when 
election  coverage  machinery  was 
the  most  elaborate  —  and  the 
most  efiBcient — in  election  his¬ 
tory. 

U.P.  has  been  organizing  for 
the  huge  task  since  the  end  of 
last  year  under  the  supervision 
of  L.  B.  Mickel.  superintendent 
of  bureaus,  and  has  been  sending 
memoranda  to  bureau  managers, 
bureau  staffs,  and  cross-roads 
correspondents  practically  every 
week  during  that  time,  he  says. 

Mr.  Mickel  has  designed  new 
and  improved  tabulating  charts 
— the  details  of  which  he  dis- 


the  British  public  is  watching 
the  election  with  “rising  inter¬ 
est” — and  not  academic,  either. 

While  the  New  York  Daily 
News  strove  to  complete  its  New 
York  State  poll,  in  which  each 
ballot  represents  100  straw 
votes,  in  time  to  make  its  Anal 
prediction  on  Monday,  late  re¬ 
turns  led  to  the  analysis  that 
“Dewey’s  lead  is  precarious.” 
The  News  has  Jiad  seven  crews 
canvassing  the  state.  In  10  pre¬ 
vious  straw  vote  polls,  the  paper 
has  predicted  election  results 
correctly  within  a  few  percent¬ 
age  points. 

The  News  poll  missed  Are  in 
1928,  when  straws  were  gathered 
during  the  summer.  On  the 
basis  of  those  early  returns,  the 
paper  forecast  victory  for  A1 
Smith  in  New  York,  but  Hoover 
won.  Ten  years  later,  the  poll 
indicated  Governor  Lehman 
would  lose  by  an  eyelash,  but 
he  won  over  Thomas  E.  Dewey 
by  a  split  hair. 

Chief  of  the  complicating  fac¬ 
tors  in  this  election  is  the  soldier 
vote,  and  strict  regulations  pre¬ 
vent  any  attempt  to  canvass  this 
group,  estimate  at  more  than 
1,000,000  from  New  York  State. 

Illinois  readers  studied  with 
curiosity  the  results  of  polls 
taken  by  the  Chicago  Tribune, 
violently  anti-New  Deal,  and  the 
(Continued  on  page  64) 


cusses  not  at  clU — occupying  oM 
whole  and  of  the  U.P.  newsv, 
room  in  New- York.  The  ^arts 
are  reportedly  complex  enough 
to  record  every  detail  of  na¬ 
tional  and  state  voting  yet  sim¬ 
ple  enough  in  operation  so  that 
cumulative  totals  on  all  contests 
may  be  taken  instantly  and 
Aai^ed  across  the  country. 

In  charge  of  U.P.’s  election 
headquarters  and  of  the  election 
night  staff  will  be  Merton  T. 
Akers,  day  news  manager.  Lyle 
C.  Wilson,  Washington  manager, 
and  Julius  Frandsen,  Washing¬ 
ton  news  editor,  will  head  a  staff 
of  17  veteran  political  writers 
and  editors  to  be  brought  to  New 
York  from  Washington  and  to 
remain  until  the  last  contest  is 
settled. 

Mr.  Wilson  will  write  the  gen¬ 
eral  election  leads  for  the  after¬ 
noon  newspapers;  Paul  F.  Ellis, 
New  York  bureau  night  man¬ 
ager,  will  write  the  general  leads 
for  morning  newspapers. 

Raymond  Lahr,  Charles  B. 
Degges,  and  Ernest  Barcella  of 
Washington  will  handle  the 
congressional  and  gubernatorial 
dispatches.  John  L.  Cutter, 
chief  of  the  U.P.  Senate  staff 
will  be  with  Candidate  Dewey, 
and  Merriam  Smith,  White 
House  correspondent,  with  Can¬ 
didate  Roosevelt. 

Service  will  begin  with  the 
report  for  afternoon  newspapers 
on  Election  Day  and  all  leased- 
wire  circuts  to  newspapers  and 
radio  stations  will  operate  day 
2md  night  until  the  President!^ 
victor  is  determined. 

,  Special  Wire 

INS  election  coverage,  as  pre¬ 
viously,  will  be  carried  over  a 
special  night  wire  operated  ex¬ 
clusively  for  election  returns. 
The  wire  will  go  into  action  at  6 
p.m.  while  the  regular  night 
wire  continues  to  carry  other 
news  and  an  occasional  election 
bulletin. 

INS  will  also  bring  its  Wash¬ 
ington  staff  to  New  York,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Louis  Allwell,  super¬ 
intendent  of  bureaus,  who  has 
organized  INS  election  coverage 
since  1924.  Operation  for  the 
Arst  two  hoius  after  the  polls 
close  will  be  concerned  largely 
with  Presidential  returns,  ha 
says,  then  will  swing  into  con¬ 
gressional  and  senatorial  re¬ 
turns,  and  Anally  state  guberna¬ 
torial  and  legislature  contests. 
However,  the  service  will  not 
hold  back  on  such  special  ^e- 
show  features  as  the  Hamilton 
Fish  and  Clare  Luce  contests,  he 
says. 

All  doubtful  states  will  be 
covered  on  a  county  by  county 
basis,  making  necessary  the  larg¬ 
est  tabulating  corps  INS  has  ever 
had.  William  K.  Hutchinson, 
head  of  the  Washington  bureau, 
will  write  the  national  lead.  Leo 
O’Brien,  head  of  INS  Albany 
bureau,  will  write  the  New  York 
State  lead.  Other  writing  as¬ 
signments  will  be  Aexible-  de¬ 
pending  on  how  the  various 
contests  develop,  says  Mr.  All¬ 
well. 

As  usual,  AP  will  tabulate  na¬ 
tional  returns  in  Washington,  ac- 

i  Continued  on  page  64  > 


Public  Polls  Close; 
Newsmen  Pick  FDR 
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Agency  Goes  to  Work 
On  Esso  Campaign 

McCann-Erickson  Executives  Map 
Objectives,  Plan  Initial  Phases  of  Job 

By  Mary  Elisabeth  Lasher 


(Sec'oud  la  the  leriee  u(  nrliclo* 

I'niir  the  development  of  a  newepapi-r 
.i.lvertUinc  oainpaifn  lor  Slaiidarti  Uil 
I'ompHnjr  of  New  Jereey.) 

HAVING  acquired  information 

and  viewpoint  of  the  Stand¬ 
ard  Oil  Company  of  New  Jersey 
(EliP,  Oct.  M,  p.  11)  on  its  pro¬ 
posed  advertising  plans,  Mc¬ 
Cann-Erickson,  the  agency,  be¬ 
gins  the  analytical,  creative,  and 
production  work  which  is  its 
contribution.  A  certain  amount 
of  overlapping  is  necessary  and 
desirable,  it  is  agreed  by  ]^bert 
M.  Gray,  assistant  advertising 
and  sales  promotion  manager  of 
Standard  Oil;  J.  L.  Deane.  Mc¬ 
Cann  -  Erickson  vice  -  president, 
the  account  executive,  and  R.  E. 
Thompson,  vice  -  president  in 
charge  of  copy. 

Interpretative  Job 

It  is  the  agency’s  Job  primarily 
to  interpret  the  company  to  the 
public.  While,  Mr.  Deane  ex¬ 
plained,  the  agency  is  naturally 
not  so  close  to  Standard  Oil  as 
its  own  executives,  over  a  period 
of  .vears  it  has  come  to  know  the 
company's  products  and  policies, 
and  there  is  a  growing  tendency 
on  the  part  of  the  company  to 
bring  the  agency  inside  and 
even  go  so  far  as  to  ask  for 
agency  advice  on  the  type  of 
products  it  would  be  l^st  to 
make. 

One  of  the  most  valuable 
things  the  agency  can  give  the 
advertiser  is  the  outsider's  view¬ 
point,  Mr.  Deane  said. 

A  least  once  a  year  McCann- 
Erickson  makes  an  analysis  of 
the  company’s  market  and  prob¬ 
lems  and  it  is  constantly  mak¬ 
ing  interim  reports  on  various 
phases  of  the  operation.  In  ad¬ 
dition.  the  agency  does  special 
research  Jobs,  which  will  be 
discussed  later,  for  specific  cam¬ 
paigns.  makes  use  of  the  facts 
which  Standard  Oil  places  at  its 
disposal  and  applies  data  pro¬ 
vided  by  the  general  market 
situation. 

So  detailed  is  the  work  which 
must  be  done  in  the  handling  of 
a  large  account  such  as  this  that 
25  members  of  the  McCann- 
Erickson  staff,  including  two 
vice-presidents,  devote  their  full 
time  to  Standard  Oil,  and  num¬ 
erous  others  also  contribute  to 
it,  including  H.  K.  McCann,  him¬ 
self,  and  L.  S.  Briggs,  vice-presi¬ 
dent  and  manager  of  the  agen¬ 
cy’s  New  York  office. 

Mr.  Deane’s  chief  responsi¬ 
bility  is  to  serve  as  a  liaison 
between  the  advertiser  and  the 
various  departments  of  the 
agency. 

Tbe  men  and  women  repre¬ 
senting  art.  copy,  research, 
media,  and  other  factors  chiefiy 
associated  with  the  account,  fol¬ 
low  the  progress  of  a  campaign 
in  round-table  fashion.  McCann- 
Erickson  is  opposed  to  any 


policy  which  keeps  the  creative 
men  away  from  the  client.  Con¬ 
sequently  they  watch  the  pic¬ 
ture  take  form  almost  from  its 
conception. 

In  such  conferences  Mr.  Deane 
and  his  associates  first  examine 
the  material  provided  by  the 
company  and  by  research  and 
then  formulate  a  set  of  objec¬ 
tives.  with  which  the  company 
may  or  may  not  agree. 

After  both  agency  and  adver¬ 
tiser  have  come  to  an  agreement 
on  fundamental  objectives,  ad¬ 
vertising  to  attain  them  is  ap¬ 
proved. 

Initial  creative  work,  Mr. 
Deane  explained,  takes  the  form 
of  rough  layouts  and  tentative 
copy  illustrating  how  those  ob¬ 
jectives  will  be  attained. 

In  the  art  department  special 
artists  known  as  visualizers,  in¬ 
dicate  with  a  few  lines  the  pro¬ 
portions  and  character  of  the 
needed  illustration.  Ultimately 
it  may  be  found  that  a  photo¬ 
graph  will  tell  the  story  best 
rather  than  a  drawing. 

Attaining  Objactivas 

In  the  case  of  the  current 
cartoon  campaign  on  car  con¬ 
servation,  one  of  the  objectives 
was  an  art  technique  that  was 
new  to  Standard  Oil  ads  and 
would  obtain  high  readership. 
Thus  when  several  McCann- 
Erickson  executives  saw  a  Bu¬ 
reau  of  Advertising  presentation 
indicating  the  readership  value 
of  editorial  cartoons  in  adver¬ 
tising,  they  recognized  that  as 
an  idea  which  fitted  their  ob¬ 
jective. 

When  the  idea  for  the  art 
work  is  approved  and  the  theme 
indicates  the  technique,  a  free¬ 
lance  artist  is  commissioned  and 
final  art  is  executed. 

Throughout  the  preparation  of 
the  campaign  research  men  are 
called  upon  for.  opinions,  sug¬ 
gestions  and  frequently  special 
surveys,  all  of  which  will  dis¬ 
cussed  in  a  later  article. 

Meanwhile  a  man  in  the  media 
department  analyzes  the  sales 
and  distribution  reports  in  towns 
where  Esso  has  dealers,  com¬ 
paring  them  with  competition. 
He  also  studies  market  details 
and  circulation  breakdowns  for 
the  newspapers  in  those  com¬ 
munities. 

“Newspaper  space  is  bought,’’ 
Mr.  Deane  stressed,  “strictly  on 
a  merit  basis.” 

For  products  like  Esso’s,  Mr. 
Deane  believes  publication  ad¬ 
vertising  is  very  important  be¬ 
cause  it  provides  a  black  and 
white  record  of  the  advertising 
and  enables  the  advertiser  to 
show  what  his  product  looks 
like. 

“Writing  is  a  tool  of  this  ad¬ 
vertising  trade,”  said  Copy  Su¬ 
pervisor  Thompson,  “not  our 
trade.  Actually  our  trade  is 


R.  E.  Thompson,  standing  and 
I.  L.  Deane  study  layout  of  Esso 
War  Bond  od. 


editing,  for  we  take  the  ideas 
and  the  expressed  aims  of  the 
advertiser  and  put  them  into 
such  a  form  that  his  reaction 
will  be,  ’That’s  what  I  meant.’  ” 

The  actual  method  of  writing 
varies.  Mr.  Thompson’s  writers 
sometimes  split  up  the  work. 
Occasionally  one  man  may  do 
an  entire  campaign.  Though  he 
does  part  of  the  writing,  Mr. 
Thompson’s  own  job  is  basically 
that  of  a  coordinator. 

It  is  not  so  simple,  this  writ¬ 
ing  of  an  ad,  as  perhaps  it 
sounds.  It  takes  constant  learn¬ 
ing.  Commented  Mr.  Thomp¬ 
son:  “The  ad  I  will  write  to¬ 
morrow  has  taken  40  years  to 
write.” 

Concerning  advertising  as  a 
whole,  Mr.  Thompson  believes 
that  it  must  be  written  with  the 
understanding  that  every  adver¬ 
tisement  offers  an  opportunity 
and  carries  with  it  an  obligation. 

“The  average  person  doesn’t 
read  easily,”  he  pointed  out. 
“and  when  he  does  read  it  is 
usually  to  get  the  news  or  for 
entertainment.  Everything  he 
does  read.  However,  contributes 
to  the  formulation  of  his  opin¬ 
ions. 

“Since  all  advertising  is  opin¬ 
ion-making  and  a  large  propor¬ 
tion  of  opinion-making  reading 
is  advertising,  the  advertiser  and 
the  agency  must  remember  that 
by  their  advertising  they  are,  in 
part,  making  the  mind  to  which 
they  are  going  to  sell.” 

Consequently  he  feels  that 
every  ad  should  ^oot  a  little 
above  the  average  readers. 

This  point  of  view  presup¬ 
poses  that  if  advertising  is  to  do 
both  Jobs,  those  persons  respon¬ 
sible  for  it  must  constantly  sup¬ 
plement  their  own  education. 

Advertising  is  more  and  more 
becoming  a  science,  Mr.  Deane 
said,  though  an  inexact  one. 
“For  an  advertising  man,”  he 
said,  “give  me  a  scientist  l^fore 
a  showman,  but  teach  a  show¬ 
man  science  and  you  have  a  su¬ 
perior  advertising  man.” 

Continuing  this  “story  of  an 
advertising  campaign”  next 
week,  the  third  article  will  con¬ 
sider  some  of  the  artistic  and 
scientific  phases  of  advertising. 

Next;  Artistic  and  scientific 
phases. 


New  Prize  Ploy 
Scheme  Revives 
Critics'  Circle 

A  new  balloting  scheme  for 
picking  the  prize  play  acted  like 
penicillin  on  the  Drama  Critics 
Circle  of  New  York  City  this 
week,  saving  the  group  from  dis¬ 
integration  and,  according  to  its 
president,  Howard  Barnes  of  the 
Herald  Tribune,  putting  it  in  “a 
belligerent  mood.” 

The  Circle  nearly  collapsed  as 
a  result  of  last  year’s  efforts  to 
agree  on  the  Broadway  show 
most  deserving  of  the  critics’ 
annual  award. 

As  explained  by  Barnes,  the 
amendment  provides  for  the  first 
ballot  to  be  taken  secretly  and 
without  any  discussion.  If  any 
one  play  fails  to  receive  a  simple 
majority  vote,  there  shall  be  de¬ 
bate  and  four  more  ballots,  if 
necessary. 

“This  plan,”  Barnes  said,  “ab¬ 
solves  members  from  having  to 
answer  for  a  change  in  their 
vote  after  the  first  ballot,  since 
the  first  one  will  be  taken 
secretly  before  there  is  any  acri¬ 
monious  debate,  or  other  discus¬ 
sion.” 

Agreement  on  the  amendment, 
he  added,  put  new  life  into  the 
Circle.  The  author  of  it  wu 
Joseph  Wood  Krutch.  Barnes 
was  re-elected  president,  with 
Arthur  Pollock.  Brooklyn  Eagle, 
as  vice-president:  George  Fra¬ 
ley,  Morning  Telegraph,  as  sec¬ 
retary.  and  Wilella  Waldorf. 
New  York  Post,  as  treasurer. 

■ 

2- Way  News  Filtering 
Scored  by  Rep.  Rogers 

Boston.  Nov.  2 — Rep.  Edith 
Nourse  Rogers  tR.,  Mass.)  re¬ 
iterated  today  her  charge  that 
“men  in  the  service  are  being 
denied  the  news”  in  an  inter¬ 
view  with  Editor  &  Publisher, 
and  added  the  allegation  that 
“the  correspondents  (rf  one  army 
don’t  know  what  goes  on  in  the 
others.” 

She  referred  to  “two-way 
filtering”  of  news  .  .  .  the  soldier 
abroad  doesn't  know  the  full 
truth  of  events  at  home,  and 
those  at  home  by  no  means 
know  the  news  of  war  theaters. 

Recently  returned  after  a 
seven-we^  tour  of  military 
posts  in  Europe,  including  an 
“uncomfortable”  landing  behind 
the  German  lines.  Mrs.  Rogers 
scored  the  censorship  of  press 
association  dispatches  before 
they  are  printed  in  the  Stars  and 
Stripes.  She  said  there  was  no 
apparent  reason  for  the  way 
some  releases  had  been  cut. 

“If  our  fighting  men  had  en¬ 

joyed  a  greater  freedom  of  the 
press,”  she  asserted,  “the  prog¬ 
ress  of  the  war  would  be  more 
advanced.”  She  also  took  issue 
with  the  statement  by  Prime 

Minister  Churchill  that  the 
American  press  is  “optimis¬ 
tic.” 

“The  British  press,”  she  said, 
“is  more  optimistic  than  ours 
and  the  British  soldiers  in 

Europe  are  even  more  hungry 
for  news  than  American  troops, 
who  are  literally  starving  for  it.” 
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WHO  SAID  APATHY? 

>.  J,  Kay.  Kaiisai  City  Star 


HITTING  4TH  TERM  TRAIL 

W.  II.  Summers.  Buffaio  Evvninti  Xvtvs. 


INTO  HOME  STRETCH 

Frank  \Villi.anis.  Detroit  Free  Dress. 


2-1  Vote  Orders 
Union  Security 
In  Harrisburg 

Chicago,  Nov.  1 — The  Daily 
Newspaper  Commission  has 
ruled  that  the  standard  mainte¬ 
nance  of  membership  clause  be 
ordered  as  a  working  condition 
in  the  1943-44  contract  between 
the  Harrisburg  ( Pa. )  Patriot  and 
the  local  newspaper  guild. 

The  action  followed  a  dispute 
between  the  newspaper  and  the 
guild  over  union  security,  which 
was  made  a  test  case  before  the 
National  War  Labor  Board.  The 
latter  body  held  a  public  hear¬ 
ing  and  issued  an  order  last 
March,  in  which  it  held  that 
maintenance  of  membership  in 
the  editorial  department  of  a 
newspaper  was  not  an  interfer¬ 
ence  with  freedom  of  the  press. 

The  NWLB  had  remanded  the 
case  to  the  Newspaper  Commis¬ 
sion  “for  consideration  on  its 
merits.”  Majority  opinion  was 
expressed  by  Dr.  F.  S.  Deibler. 
vice-chairman  of  the  Commis¬ 
sion  and  public  member,  and 
Sam  B.  Eubanks,  labor  member. 
James  A.  GrifBn.  Chicago  Times, 
industry  member,  dissented. 

Two  Questions  Raised 

In  considering  the  issue  of 
union  security  on  its  merits,  the 
Commission  directed  attention 
to  two  questions :  ( 1 )  Has  the 
Commission  authority  to  order 
maintenance  of  membership  in 
the  1943-44  contract,  the  expira¬ 
tion  date  of  which  was  Jan.  12. 
1944.  and  to  extend  that  contract 
pending  the  negotiation  of  a  new 
agreement?  ( 2 )  Has  the  local 
guild  shown  irresponsibility  and 
therefore  violated  Board  policy 
on  the  subject  of  union  security 
by  the  strike  vote  taken  and  by 
its  refusal  to  sign  the  agreement 
alter  the  wage  schedules  had 
Been  approved  by  the  Sixth  Re¬ 
gional  Board? 

The  Commission  cited  as  its 
authority,  in  answering  the  first 
question,  a  memorandum  from 


John  C.  Murray,  regional  attor¬ 
ney,  who  declared  the  Commis¬ 
sion  has  the  power  and  the  duty 
by  directive  order  to  settle  the 
dispute.  “Such  directive  of  ne¬ 
cessity  is  retroactive  to  the  date 
of  certification,”  said  the  attor¬ 
ney.  “Anything  to  the  contrary 
would  not  settle  the  dispute  as 
it  was  certified  on  March  26, 
1943.  .  .  .  The  fact  that  the  period 
for  which  the  original  contract 
was  to  run  has  now  expired  is 
not  controlling.” 

In  commenting  on  the  strike 
vote  taken  by  the  guild,  the 
Commission  stated  in  part: 

“While  the  taking  of  a  strike 
vote  is  regarded  by  management 
as  a  hostile  act,  it  should  be 
noted  that  the  executive  commit¬ 
tee  did  not  resort  to  a  strike,  nor 
to  a  threat  of  strike  during  the 
negotiations,  nor  since  the  ne¬ 
gotiations  were  terminated.  In 
other  words,  there  was  no  overt 
act  in  violation  of  the  policy 
which  the  Board  has  recognized 
as  evidence  of  irresponsibility 
on  the  part  of  the  union.  .  .  . 

“It  is  evident  that  neither  of 
the  parties  was  willing  to  make 
any  concession  on  the  issues  of 
maintenance  of  membership  and 
as  a  result  of  this  impasse,  no 
contract  was  signed.  On  the 
question  of  the  refusal  of  the 
union  to  execute  the  contract 
there  can  be  no  more  blame  at¬ 
tached  to  the  union  than  to  the 
publisher.  .  .  .” 

Mr.  Griffin,  in  his  dissenting 
opinion,  stated  in  part: 

“The  guild’s  refusal  to  execute 
had  nothing  whatsoever  to  do 
with  the  issue  of  maintenance 
of  membership  then  pending  be¬ 
fore  the  Daily  Newspaper  Com¬ 
mission.  The  guild  has  made  it 
plain  to  management  that  it  in¬ 
tended  to  pursue  that  issue  be¬ 
fore  the  National  War  Labor 
Board.  Management  had  made 
it  plain  to  the  guild  that  it  would 
oppose  a  maintenance  directive. 

.  .  .  The  action  of  the  guild  in 
refusing  to  carry  out  its  agree¬ 
ment  with  management  shows  a 
lack  of  responsibility  which 
must  be  recognized.” 


Food  Editors 
On  'Cook's  Tour' 
In  Chicago 

Chicago,  Nov.  2 — Food  editors 
from  more  than  30  Mid-western 
metropolitan  newspapers  were 
busily  engaged  in  a  “Cook’s 
tour”  of  Chicago  food  processing 
plants  this  week,  learning  first¬ 
hand  about  the  food  situation 
for  1945,  as  revealed  in  a  series 
of  meetings  with  key  executives 
and  dietetics  experts. 

The  week’s  traveling  food 
conference  opened  here  last 
Monday  and  continued  through 
Friday,  under  the  auspices  of  a 
special  committee  of  newspaper 
representatives,  working  in  co¬ 
operation  with  leading  food 
processors.  The  meetings  were 
described  as  the  first  of  their 
kind  to  be  held  for  newspaper 
food  editors. 

Grace  Hartley  Chairman 

Miss  Grace  Hartley,  Atlanta 
Journal,  is  serving  as  chairman 
of  the  food  editors’  group.  In 
her  opening  remarks  on  Monday 
at  the  Blackstone  Hotel,  she 
stressed  the  value  of  such  meet¬ 
ings  as  a  strictly  editorial  proj¬ 
ect.  In  addition  to  hearing  food 
experts  outline  “what’s  ahead  in 
food  processing  for  1945,”  the 
food  ^itors  are  being  given  the 
opportunity  to  ask  answers  and 
to  inform  food  companies  of 
their  editorial  needs. 

Armour  &  Co.  entertained  the 
visiting  editors  at  a  luncheon 
on  Monday,  followed  by  a  din¬ 
ner  meeting  sponsored  by  the 
National  Dairy  Council  and  the 
American  Dairy  Association. 
Tuesday  the  editors  were  guests 
of  Quaker  Oats  Co.  and  the 
Evaporated  Milk  Association. 

Wilson  &  Co.  were  hosts  on 
Wednesday  morning  and  at  a 
luncheon,  after  which  Libby, 
McNeill  &  Libby  staged  a  pro¬ 
gram. 

John  F.  Jelke  Co.,  enter¬ 
tained  the  editors  at  breakfast 
on  ’Thursday  in  behalf  of  the 


margarine  industry.  Jelke  also 
arranged  for  the  group  to  attend 
the  show  “Oklahoma”  on  Thurs¬ 
day  evening. 

Kraft  Cheese  Co.  sponsored  a 
luncheon  Thursday  noon.  Swift 
St  Co.  staged  a  breakfast  party 
Friday  at  the  Merchandise  Mart, 
with  General  Mills  the  host  at  a 
final  luncheon  meeting  at  the 
Blackstone. 

While  ample  entertainment 
was  provided,  major  emphasis 
was  placed  on  giving  the  food 
editors  a  behind-the-scenes  re¬ 
view  of  what  each  of  these  com¬ 
panies  are  doing  in  the  food 
field,  together  with  a  preview  of 
what’s  ahead  of  special  interest 
to  the  American  housewife.  Of¬ 
ficials  of  each  of  the  companies 
addressed  the  group. 

J.  H.  Sawyer,  Jr.,  of  Sawyer- 
Ferguson- Walker  Co.,  was  chair¬ 
man  of  the  representatives’  com¬ 
mittee  in  charge  of  the  tour. 
Others  oh  the  committee  were 
W.  A.  Daniels,  Scripps-Howard 
Newspapers;  Gene  Corcoran, 
Branham  Co.;  Ken  Dennett. 
O'Mara  &  Ormsbee;  and  W.  F. 
Johns,  Ridder-Johns.  Inc. 

■ 

Ohio  Fire  Brings 
Help  from  Readers 

Cleveland,  Oct.  30— After  the 
East  Ohio  gas  tank  explosion 
disaster,  the  American  Red  Cross 
in  Cleveland  announced  last 
week  it  did  not  need  any  cash 
contributions  from  the  com¬ 
munity  to  relieve  the  hundreds 
of  homeless  and  stricken  in  the 
devastated  area. 

The  Cleveland  Press  printed 
this  announcement,  but  it  also 
stated  that  if  any  Clevelanders 
felt  they  should  help,  the  news¬ 
paper  would  accept  their  dona¬ 
tions  and  turn  them  over  to 
Red  Cross  relief  authorities. 

Press  readers  took  their  news¬ 
paper  at  its  word  and  ignored 
the  Red  Cross  statement.  Money 
began  pouring  in  from  all  parts 
of  the  city  and  the  Press  soon 
had  $3,000  from  its  sutncribers 
to  turn  over  to  Red  Cross  relief 
work  in  the  East  Side  blast 
area. 
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»THE  ADVERTISING  SURVEY 

Study  Suggests  Ways 
To  Sell  More  Sheets 


sell  the  product  or  just  herself?"  AM  A  h/ToAt 

He,  it  seems,  is  convinced  she 
doesn’t  sell  the  product,  for  m j  I  r  |  *7  * 

when  a  picture  of  Tillie  advertis-  JNov.  10-1/  m 

ing  “Mermaid  Waterproof  Glue  , 

is  shown  to  two  of  the  characters,  u'mII  f  tirwi 

their  response  is  thus:  *  V/UllVtSllUUIl 

“You  can  always  trust  Joe  to  Advertising  as  it  can  be  used 

do  a  good  picture  of  a  pretty  to  stimulate  buying  in  the  transi- 

girl,”  says  one,  to  which  the  tion  and  post-war  periods,  there- 
other  replies:  “Yes.  What  was  by  providing  higher  levels  of 
that  advertisement  FOR  any-  employment,  and  to  improve 
how?”  understanding  between  business 

The  product  lost  out  on  that  and  its  publics  is  the  theme  of 
one,  for  all  they  saw  was  .  .  .  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Asso- 
yes,  the  pretty  girl.  elation  of  National  Advertisers 

“Nancy,”  Ernie  Bushmiller’i  to  be  held  Nov.  15,  16  and  17  at 
character,  did  better  however  the  Biltmore  Hotel,  New  York, 
in  and  for  the  advertising  field.  Announcing  the  program. 
Promoting  herself  for  candidacy  which  will  feature,  as  speakers, 
with  signs  urging,  “Vote  for  government,  business  and  adver- 
Nancy,”  "Elect  Nancy,”  and  tising  executives.  Paul  West, 
“Nancy,  the  People’s  Choice,”  ANA  president,  explained  that 
she  at  once  discovered  that  the  convention  is  being  held 
everyone  just  strolled  by  with-  despite  the  war  because  it  is 
out  even  noticing  them.  Un-  believed  needed  to  help  solve 
daunted,  nevertheless,  she  turned  numerous  vital  busines.s  prob- 
the  posters  upside  down  and  lems.  Also,  since  many  of  the 
was  rewarded  by  seeing  every-  members  are  located  in  New 
one  stand  on  his  head  to  read  York  and  others  must  come  here 
her  messages.  on  business  frequently,  it  will 

It’s  an  odd  stunt  but  a  good  not  place  undue  .strain  on  trans¬ 
reminder  that  getting  attention  portalion  facilities,  he  said, 
is  the  first  requisite  of  a  good  ad.  Open 

Sessions,  chiefly  business  ones, 

Campaierns  &  Accounts  the  opening  day  will  be 

VJC  closed  to  all  but  members,  but 

TTCTier"  _ _ _  .,.,-.-.1..-.; _  those  on  ’Thursday  and  Friday 

Will  be  open  to  invited  guests 
ly,  Decca  Records,  Inc.,  opens  publishing,  broadcasting, 

and  advertising  firms. 

KJl.»rtlon,  it  plan.  toUlaln  a™  M.“ 

Sr"nd  SiSe  ator'nSfi  ?ir„'rp™t''war® 

ad.’ appearing  in  the  eeheduled  ''  Kning  an^TeSurS' 

.h?n,.:he.r,r/ ,rv"  .ifi’eK  l^st™n  KXk*’Co  w“e  JiS 

discuss  major  reconstruction 

id  oiaccipa?^ Period  problems,  and  Willard  S. 
concert  music  IS  classical  ppgnch.  president.  Brooke,  Smith. 
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By  Mary  Elisabeth  Lasher 


THE  SUBJECT  of  research  and 

its  value  as  a  business-getting 
tool  again  comes  into  the  news 
with  the  release  this  week  of  a 
survey  study,  “How  to  Sew  Up 
More  Sheet  Business,”  made  by 
the  Pepperell  Manufacturing  Co. 

Naturally  it  was  made  with  an 
eye  to  increasing  the  sale  of 
Pepperell  sheets,  but  so  effec¬ 
tive  is  its  testimonial  to  adver; 
tising  and  so  applicable  is  much 
of  the  data  incliMled  to  the 
preparation  and  sale  of  news¬ 
paper  ads  on  bed  linen  that  the 
study  should  be  useful  reference 
material  in  any  newspaper  othce. 

On  Nation-Wide  Basis 

Made  on  a  nation-wide  basis, 
the  survey,  according  to  Pep¬ 
perell.  was  independent  and  im¬ 
partial  and  employed  a  tech¬ 
nique  similar  to  those  of  Gallup 
and  Roper.  Women  consumers 
interviewed  were  selected  to 
give  a  typical  cross  section  by 
family  income,  age,  city  size 
and  geographical  sections. 

Theres  material  both  in  the 
facts  gleaned  from  these  inter¬ 
views  and  in  the  ideas  sug¬ 
gested  by  the  facts  to  develop 
continuity  in  local  sheet  adver¬ 
tising  instead  of  remaining  con¬ 
tent  with  once-a-year,  January 
White  Sale  ads. 

For  example,  the  facts  show 
that  the  46%  of  women  who 
change  only  one  sfieet  a  bed 
each  week,  own  only  4.8  sheets 
per  bed  while  the  other  47% 
who  change  two  sheets  a  bed 
weekly  own  5.4%  sheets  per  bed. 
Consequently  If  sheet  -  selling 
stores,  cooperating  perhaps  with 
local  laundries,  employ  educa¬ 
tional  advertising  to  change  the 
one-sheet-a-week  families  to  a 
Iwo-sheets-a-week  basis,  they 
wQI  sell  more  sheets. 

Another  advertising  and  sell¬ 
ing  angle  is  provided  by  the  fact 
that  most  women  tend  to  buy 
sheets  in  pairs,  28%  buying  two 
sheets  at  a  time,  25%  four  sheets 
and  16%  mx  sheets.  Pepperell 
suggests,  therefore,  that  stores 
price  their  sheets  in  pairs  to 
encourage  this  trend  further  and 
certainly  it  follows  that  appeal¬ 
ing  advertising  could  be  created 
to  prcxnote  the  two-for-one-price 
ffieme. 

To  help  retailers  increase  their 
sheet  volume  Pepperell  asked  a 
variety  of  questions  designed  to 
indicate  what  the  average 
woman  wants  and  thereby  guide 
stores’  purchases.  Use  of  the 
resulting  facts  will  add  to  adver¬ 
tising’s  pulling  power  by  utiliz¬ 
ing  predetermined  desires  and 
ideM  In  ffie  customer’s  mind. 

When  sheet-shopping,  women 
are  interested  first  in  texture 
and  second  in  durability  and  the 
majority  of  them  buy  largely 
muslin  sheets.  But  since  five  out 
of  ten  homes  use  some  percale, 
tttere  is  good  business  in  that 
also. 

Colored  sheets  have  a  high 


promotional  potential,  according 
to  the  statistics,  and  should  lend 
themselves  well  to  provocative 
advertising.  While  but  77  out  of 
every  thousand  women  have 
bought  colored  sheets,  190,  or 
one  out  of  every  live,  would  like 
them,  and  interesting  advertis¬ 
ing  emphasizing  that  sheets  can 
be  decorative  as  well  as  func¬ 
tional,  real  accessories  to  the 
bedroom,  should  intrigue  the 
others. 

The  survey  also  indicates  that 
pillow  cases  should  not  be  for¬ 
gotten  and  that  it  would  be  wise 
advertising  and  merchandising 
to  push  ensemble  sheet  and  pil¬ 
low  case  sales.  Currently  only 
34'.  of  women  buy  cases  at  the 
same  time  they  do  sheets. 

Any  ideas  that  the  bulk  of 
linen  buying  is  done  during 
.sales  are  exploded  by  the  figures 
which  show  that  60 '»  of  the  cus¬ 
tomers  buy  sheets  when  they 
need  them,  not  waiting  for  .sales, 
which  is  another  point  in  favor 
of  consistent  sheet  advertising. 

’That  such  advertising  is  valu¬ 
able  from  the  store  viewpoint 
is  especially  stressed  by  the  fig¬ 
ures  which  show  the  lack  of 
store  loyalty  when  the  customer 
comes  to  buying  sheets.  Only 
38%  always  buy  their  sheets  in 
the  same  store,  which  demon¬ 
strates  that  stores  need  a  new 
approach  and  newspapers  have 
a  real  opportunity  to  sell  space 
for  this  subject. 

Plugs  for  Brands 

Interviewees  gave  sheet  brands 
a  strong  plug  for  92'.  of  them 
named  the  brand  of  sheets  they 
had  purchased  last;  other  things 
being  equal,  eight  out  of  ten 
women  indicated  that  they  pre¬ 
fer  nationally  advertised  brands 
of  sheets  and  more  than  half  of 
them,  52.7%,  when  they  last 
bought  sheets,  entered  the  store 
with  a  specific  brand  in  mind, 
all  of  which  again  testifies  in 
advertising’s  favor. 

Concluding  the  study  Pep¬ 
perell  suggests  these  advertising 
“do’s”:  use  brand  loyalty  to 
build  store  lo3ralty;  push  national 
brands;  plan  to  stock  and  push 
colored  sheets  more  than  ever: 
and  go  after  the  profitable  60% 
of  women  who  buy  as  needed. 

Throughout,  the  survey  points 
to  a  very  real  opportunity  for 
local  advertising  to  capitalize  on 
a  job  already  started  national 
advertising.  Made  brand-wise. 
Hie  sheet  customer  is  ready  to 
be  made  store-wise,  a  'work 
which  only  newspaper  advertis¬ 
ing  can  manage  resultfully. 

Seen  in  the  Comics 
ADVERTISING  made  the  comic 

pages  again  recently,  not  once 
but  twice — ^and  both  times  with 
a  moral.  Russ  Westover  in  his 
“Tillie  the  Toller”  strip  raised 
the  question,  often  discussed  be¬ 
fore,  "Does  a  pretty  girl  in  an  ad 


^  Presentation  of  the  results  of 

^  ,  a  study  of  the  functions  of  ad- 

The  Bon  Ami  Co.  has  ap-  vertising,  made  for  ANA  by 
pointed  Batten,  Barton,  Durrtine  McKinsey  &  Co.  and  showing 
&  Osborn,  Inc.,  as  its  advertising  i^ovv  business  can  use  advertis- 
agency.  Leicester  Sherrill  has  ing  effectively  in  its  human  re- 
been  named  account  executive,  lationships,  will  also  be  made 
No  plans  have  been  announced  Thursday. 

as  yat.  In  the  afternoon  what  is  being 

Sunday  comic  sections  of  done  to  make  the  public  aware 
newspapers  will  be  u.sed  by  of  the  advantages  of  the  trade 
Plymouth  Division  of  Chrysler  mark  system  will  be  discussed 
Corp.  for  what  is  claimed  to  be  by  Frank  Braucher,  president, 
the  first  automotive  advertising  Periodical  Publishers  Associa- 
comic  strip.  Prepared  by  Grant  tion:  A.  O.  Buckin^am,  vlce- 
Advertising,  the  series  will  re-  president,  Cluett,  Peabody  & 
volve  around"  Chuck  Carson,  a  Co.;  T.  H.  Mueller,  president, 
Plymouth  diittler,  and  his  girl  Julius  Kayser  &  Co.;  E.  L. 
assistant,  Jerry  Doyle.  Olrich,  assistant  to  the  Secretary 

Rubsam  &  Horrmann  Brewing  of  the  Treasury,  and  pr^ident, 
Co.,  through  Samuel  C.  Croot,  Munsingwear,  Inc.,  and  Georg* 
has  released  a  campaign  in  10  Russell.  John  B  Stetson  Co. 
new^apers  in  the  New  York  ,  I^f*  J^^*ode  Robinson,  presi- 
metropolitan  area.  Ads  measur-  ‘f®ot.  Opinion  Research  Corp* 
ing  600  lines  will  run  every  will  present  Friday  morning  me 


other  week. 


results  of  a  nation-wide  ANA 


Knoii™  AnvERTiRiwr  Acencv  public  opinion  toward 

business  and  advertising,  and 
^  following  that  a  sequel  to  th« 

105  N^ntgomery  St.,  San  Fran-  gm-vey  of  farmer  attitudes  to- 
cisco  4.  ward  business  will  be  given. 

Simultaneously  with  the  pub- 


Convention  plans  also  call  for 


lication  of  its  annual'  financial  discussion  of  the  future  of  th* 
report.  Abraham  &  Straus,  Ihc..  -v^ar  Advertising  Council,  pre®- 
Brooklyn  department  store,  re-  entation  of  a  U.  S.  Treasury 
leased  a  newspaper  ad  thanking  survey  concerned  with  the  sal* 
“the  manufacturers  and  distrib-  of  War  Bonds  and  a  manage- 
utors  for  their  large  share  in  ment.  labor  and  government 
(Continued  on  page  00)  panel  on  post-war  prosperity. 


SELECTED  DATA,  IDEAS  AND  OPINIONS 
FOR  ADVERTISING  MANAGERS 


To  this  part.  77  million  brushes  were  sold  in  one  year!  What 
a  market  remains!  But  your  druggist  also  knows  that  every 
grocer,  butcher  and  candlestick  maker  is  also  trying  to  sell  this 
same  market — and  in  most  cases  is  advertising  to  it! 


LITTLE  BUSINESS!  .  .  .  WPB  is  expected  to  issue  an  order  (if  not 
done  so  by  now) — giving  priority  to  returning  vets  who  need 
materials  that  are  scarce.  It's  limited  to  those  who  expect  to 
employ  no  more  than  eight  workers. 

There  are  ways  and  means  of  starting  a  small  business  enter¬ 
prise.  The  reason  we  harp  so  much  on  it  is  because  each  can 
become  an  advertiser  of  yours.  One  recently  noted  grew  out  of 
the  fact  that  the  Army  had  a  supply  of  37  thousand  small  metal 
discs,  which  if  sold  for  scrap  would  have  brought  $7.50.  An 
enterprising  young  officer  saw  them,  put  two  of  them  together 
with  a  boit,  added  a  piece  of  string — and  came  up  with  a  new 
type  “Yo-Yo.”  He  sold  the  idea  and  the  scrap  to  a  man  for 
$500.  The  purchaser  is  now  a  small  manufacturer,  making  18,500 
of  these  new  toys — and  reportedly  not  losing  any  money  on  the  deal! 


By  Charles  H.  Carson 

Director  of  Advertising,  Roanoke  (Va.)  Times  &  World-News 


plenty  for  hitler  to  CHEW!  .  .  .  The  Alexander  Smith  Co., 
mai-es  carpets  and  rugs.  It  reports  newlyweds  buy  approxi¬ 
mately  30%  of  these  products,  while  families  who  are  moving 
account  for  about  20%  and  families  making  replacements  purchase 
about  42%.  The  fact  is,  however,  people  are  not  buying  the 
amount  of  floor  covering  they  once  bought.  In  1889  purchases 
were  about  four  square  yards  per  family,  about  2.7  square  yards 
in  1923  and  in  1941,  only  2.1  square  yards. 

Now  let’s  look  at  the  newlyweds!  If  the  floor  covering  people 
can  raise  that  percentage  of  buying  they  feel 
they’ll  be  getting  somewhere.  The  Curtis  Pub¬ 
lishing  Co.,  has  figured  that  in  post-war,  there 
will  be  1,600,000  newlyweds  every  year.  Then, 
if  the  rug  and  carpet  people  can  sell  them  three 
yards  more  than  the  1941  figure,  their  sales  to 
this  one  group  alone  would  be  60%  larger  than 
in  1937-41. 

The  point  is.  not  only  in  the  carpet  and  rug 
business,  but  in  every  other  line  there  is  a 
tremendous  market  from  these  newlyweds. 

Regardless  of  his  business,  your  retail  merchant 
has  something  to  sell  to  this  market. 

Sumner  H.  Slichter,  in  Atlantic  Monthly, 
recently  figured  it  this  way:  The  normal  num¬ 
ber  of  marriages  a  year  is  about  1,400,000.  In 
1932  this  number  was  982,000,  in  1940  a  jump  to 
1.565,000,  reaching  1,616.000  in  1941  and  1.800,000 
in  1942 — but  back  to  1,750,000  in  1943. 

At  present,  according  to  this  authority,  there 
are  about  1,200,000  more  married  couples  than 
there  would  have  been  had  there  not  been  a 
war.  He  believes  a  very  high  proportion  of  the 
6,600.000  couples  who  were  married  during  the 
past  four  years,  have  not  set  up  housekeeping. 

They  have  purchased  little  furniture  or  house¬ 
hold  equipment! 

So  why  are  your  furniture  and  equipment 
pec^le  worrying?  The  market  is  there! 


BEAUTY  NOTE!  .  .  .  Government  statistics  say 
that  if  hair  dyes  are  used  to  accent  coloring, 
those  using  them  should  insist  on  a  patch  test 
at  least  24  hours  before  the  beauty  operator 
applies  the  dye.  The  Food  &  Drug  Administra¬ 
tion  warns  that  25  out  of  every  thousand  persons 
are  hypersensitive  to  the  first  application. 

In  a  recent  survey  this  agency  found  only 
two  of  12  beauty  parlors  giving  this  test.  Why 
not  suggest  to  one  of  your  accounts  that  it  would 
be  good  policy  to  advertise  they  give  such  tests? 


CHRISTMAS  COPY!  .  .  .  Per¬ 
haps  we  had  better  take  a 
lip  from  the  trade  oixd  have 
our  Christmas  copy  conform  to 
the  loyouts  that  will  be  found 
in  the  stores.  “Apparel  Arts" 
says  the  theme  for  holiday  ads 
this  year  will  be  "an  old-fash¬ 
ioned  Christmas."  It  notes  that 
the  trend  is  away  from  “mar¬ 
tial  themes,  such  as  flags,  guns 
or  planes — and  toward  Christ¬ 
mas  motifs  pure  cmd  simple." 
Santa  Claus,  the  sleigh  and 
reindeer,  church  bells,  candy 
cones,  holly  and  poinsettias, 
the  tree  and  stockings  over  the 
fireplace.  If  this  then  is  the 
trend  in  disploys,  it  should  be 
in  our  advertising  to  some  ex¬ 
tent! 


FOOT  TROUBLE!  .  .  .  Here  is  a  fact  you  might 
call  to  the  attention  of  your  shoe  man  who 
has  a  large  patronage  in  children’s  shoes.  The 
National  Association  of  Chiropodists  have  found 
that  of  approximately  28  million  persons  in  the 
U.  S.  between  the  ages  of  6  and  17 — more  than 
60% — are  affected  with  foot  disorders.  The 
reason:  72%  of  the  parents  overlook  children’s 
foot  troubles  until  they  become  serious. 


CHRISTMAS  HELP!  .  .  .  According  to  various 
trades,  throughout  the  country  many  schools 
have  agreed  to  start  Christmas  vacations  Dec.  15 
and  reopen  Jan.  2 — thus  enabling  the  retailer 
to  utilize  students  as  full-time  employes  for  an 
extra  week.  Have  you  noticed  it? 


NO  SEX  APPEAL?  (“Banks  and  Sex  Appeal”  Oct.  28)  ...  Prob¬ 
ably  your  banking  account  won’t  go  in  for  sex  appeal  in  his 
ads.  Then  give  him  a  load  of  this; 

G.  S.  Blue  of  the  Security  Trust  Co.,  Indianapolis,  a  member 
of  the  American  Bankers  Association’s  Conunittee  on  Consumer 
Credit,  says  in  the  magazine  Banking:  “Many  bankers  do  not 
realize  that  opportunities  for  banks  to  make  personal  installment 
loans,  are  greater  now  than  ever  before.’’ 

He  points  out  that  although  people  are  making  more  money, 
the  white  collar  class,  estimated  at  20  million,  includes  about 
15  million  salaried  workers — school  teachers,  public  employes, 
nurses,  employes  in  hospitals,  stores  and  banks,  and  office  workers. 
Then  he  figures — what  with  20%  withholding  tax,  10%  for  War 
Bonds,  1%  for  social  security,  and  food  and  clothing  up  30% — 
they  simply  cannot  make  ends  meet! 

He  clinches  the  argument  for  you  with  the  statement  that 
the  banks  should  get  this  business  “by  following  consistently  an 
effective  advertising  program!" 


ANY  STOVES  TODAY?  .  .  .  The  latest  report  is  that  over  19 
million  homes  in  America  depend  on  heaters  other  than  central 
furnaces  ^o  keep  them  warm! 


BETTER  GET  READY!  .  .  .  The  National  Association  of  Bedding 
Manufacturers  report  they  are  planning  to  resume  their  “Na¬ 
tional  Bedding  Week”  promotions  as  soon  as  possible.  The  goal 
is  to  lift  the  sale  of  bedding  from  the  $140-miliion  of  pre-war, 
to  a  fiat  $200*million. 


FOLLOW  UP!  (“What  Are  We  Waiting  For”  Oct.  28)  ...  Prob¬ 
ably  G.  I.  Joe  is  not  going  to  do  just  exactly  what  the  little 
jane  says  she  wants, him  to  do.  A  Fortune  poll  reports  that  Joe 
wants  to  purchase  first,  an  automobile;  second,  home  furnishings, 
and  third,  a  home.  Jane  however,  wants  first,  furnishings  for 
the  home;  a  new  house  as  second  choice,  and  the  auto  in  third 
place. 

But  '“Stern’s”  in  Springfield,  Ill.,  is  running  ads  with  this 
reminder  that  we  too  have  suggested:  “The  women  and  girls 
they  left  behind  are  planning  and  buying  the  furnishings  of  those 
post-war  homes  right  now!” 


SOAP  OPERA!  .  .  .  The  domestic  soap  situation  seems  to  be  full 
of  suds!  One  authority  reports  toilet  soaps — except  for  a  few 
makes — still  in  a  satisfactory  supply.  Another  says  laundry  soaps 
of  almost  every  brand,  including  flakes,  are  getting  scarce. 

However,  Liggett’s  has  been  featuring  in  page  ads  in  Boston. 
New  York  and  Providence,  a  sale  headed:  “Soap  Opera!  The 
Greatest  Galaxy  of  Favorities  Ever  Featured  on  One  Big  Bargain 
Billing!” — ^There’s  an  idea  here! 


druggists  are  KICKING!  (“Neittier  Fish  Nor  Fowl”  Oct.  21) 
...  It  looks  like  a  good  time  to  be  giving  them  some  ideas. 
Here  is  one  you  may  be  able  to  handle. 

,i  Druggists  sell  toothbrushes,  dentrifices,  etc.  Figures  are  that 
only  33%, -.of  the  population  of  this  cquutry  brush,  their  teeth! 

MlTtOAd’A  IMIAlMSiHAll  i«>.N»v«ib«ral;  IMI 


Kobak,  Mutual  Chief, 
Keeps  Publisher  Role 


By  Jerry  Walker 


ON  OR  ABOUT  Nov.  20.  Edgar 

Kobak  will  assume  his  new 
duties  as  “publisher"  of  the 
Mutual  Broad¬ 
casting  System.  « 

The  Board  of  ^ 

Directors  voted  ^  ^ 

to  call  him  from  7 

the  Blue  Net- 
work  to  All  the  * 

job  of  president.  / 

which  Miller  A 

McClintock  is 
leaving,  but  Mr.  A 
Mr.  Kobak  in- 
sists  he  is  “a  H 

publisher  at 
heart.”  Mr.  Ko  Kobak 

bak  and  Mr.  Mc¬ 
Clintock  resigned  simultaneous¬ 
ly  last  week  their  posts  with 
the  Blue  and  MBS,  respectively. 

Ever  since  he  tinker^  with  a 
tiny  broadcasting  outfit  —  the 
darn  thing  wouldn't  work  very 
well  on  an  86-mile  “network" — 
Mr.  Kobak  considers  he  has 
been  in  the  publishing  business. 
His  first  radio  experiment  was  a 
sideline  to  his  job  as  an  elec¬ 
trical  engineer  for  the  Georgia 
Railway  and  Power  Co.,  which 
preceded  a  long  career  in  news¬ 
paper,  magazine  and  radio  fields. 

Broadcasting,  he  believes,  is 
“just  another  form  of  publish¬ 
ing.”  From  that  point,  the  first 
interview  he  gave  after  official 
announcement  had  been  made  of 
his  Mutual  appointment  swung 
into  a  discussion  of  newspapers 
and  radio;  particularly  the  rea¬ 
sons  why  newspaper  publishers 
should  regard  radio  as  a  natural 
adjunct  to  their  business. 

Except  for  interfering  with 
his  secretary's  rush  to  dispose 
of  a  pile  of  correspondence 
which  had  accumulated  while 
he  was  on  a  trip  to  Chicago. 
Mr.  Kobak  would  have  tuned  in 
the  portable  radio  in  his  Hotel 
Ambassador  suite  to  demon¬ 
strate  his  point  that  radio  is  like 
a  newspaper  in  many  respects. 
Instead  he  recited  the  pattern — 
news,  comics,  advertising,  four- 
color  spreads  (“in  radio  it’s  the 
symphony  or  opera”)  and  poli¬ 
tics  (“as  you  well  know  these 
days” ) ,  but  no  editorials. 

Air  Belongs  to  People 

Radio  ruled  out  editorial  poli¬ 
cies  from  the  very  beginning, 
said  Mutual’s  new  chief,  “be¬ 
cause  radio  uses  property  that 
belongs  to  all  the  people — the 
air.”  The  newspaper  publisher, 
by  contrast,  may  do  as  he  wishes 
with  his  own  property.  Except 
for  second-class  mailing  privi¬ 
leges,  Mr.  Kobak  remarked,  the 
newspaper  operates  without  any 
government  regulation,  whereas 
broadcasting  is  subject  to  licens¬ 
ing. 

trough  the  years,  as  an  ex¬ 
ecutive  of  McGraw-Hill  Co.,  as 
vice-president  of  Lord  &  Thomas 
advertising  agency,  as  president 
of  the  Advertising  Federation  of 
America,  as  vice-president  of  the 
National  Broadcasting  Co.,  and 
as  executive  vice-president  of 


the  Blue  Network,  after  its 
divorce  from  NBC,  Mr.  Kobak 
has  sized  up  newspaper  publish¬ 
ers  as  "good  businessmen” — 
■just  the  men.”  he  said  in  the 
next  breath,  ’who  are  the  best- 
equipped  to  operate  radio  sta¬ 
tions." 

He  was  aware,  he  said,  that 
many  newspaper  publishers 
laughed  at  radio  in  its  early 
days,  then  worried  over  the  ad¬ 
vertising  competition,  but  today 
nearly  all  of  them  are  getting 
interested  in  the  business  be¬ 
cause  it’s  so  closely  related  to 
their  own.  He  ran  out  of  fingers 
in  a  hurry  as  he  recited  the 
names  of  Mutual  stations  owned 
and  controlled  by  newspapers — 
“the  ones.”  he  said,  “who  have 
both  feet  in  radio.” 

“All  you  have  to  add  to  the 
newspaper  business  to  make  a 
successful  operation  in  radio," 
Mr.  Kobak  described,  “is  show¬ 
manship”  A  publisher  faces 
little  difficulty,  he  said,  in  get¬ 
ting  a  smart  radio  man  to  run 
his  station. 

Knows  How  to  Please 

"The  publisher  knows  the 
kind  of  stuff  that  satires  his 
readers;  it  follows  that  he  will 
be  as  good  in  judging  the  kind 
of  broadcasts  that  win  and  hold 
listeners.”  Mr.  Kobak  ventured. 

The  type  of  news  program 
which  gains  popularity  came  in 
for  discussion  and  Mr.  Kobak, 
who  revamped  the  Blue  Net- 
work  s  programs  to  the  extent 
that  he  washed  out  “soap 
operas"  and  tickled  the  audi¬ 
ences  with  “giggles”  and  hews, 
offered  some  “inside”  informa¬ 
tion  that  the  secret  of  many 
well-liked  news  periods  is  “a 
good  voice.” 

One  -  time  announcers,  who 
have  the  gift  of  gab.  the  ability 
to  stand  up  to  a  microphone  and 
tell  stories,  have  become  the 
more  popular  news  broadcasters, 
even  from  the  war  fronts,  Mr. 
Kobak  revealed. 

“We  can  always  give  the  news 
as  compiled  from  the  wire  dis¬ 
patches— quicker  than  we  can 
get  broadcasts  through  some¬ 
times — but  the  listeners  like  a 
good  voice  and  an  easy  story¬ 
telling  style.”  he  commented. 

For  the  publisher  with  an  eye 
to  the  advertising  picture,  Mr. 
Kobak  gave  some  more  inter¬ 
office  notes  in  disclosing  how  the 
pressure  is  on  the  radio  time 
salesman  to  build  up  the  co¬ 
operative  broadcasts,  thus  tap¬ 
ping  retail  stores  for  sponsor¬ 
ship  of  big  time  programs.  The 
Blue  Network,  borrowing  the 
idea  from  a  Mutual  success,  he 
said,  has  pitched  into  this  pro¬ 
gram  with  both  arms. 

However,  he  warned  publish¬ 
ers  who  might  be  thinking  radio 
is  an  easy  way  to  plug  in  the 
cash  register,  the  local  stations 
will  have  to  get  on  their  toes 
after  the  war  if  they  hope  to 
stay  in  a  worthwhile  network, 
for  there  will  be  plenty  of  com¬ 


petition — FM  will  see  to  that. 

Frequency  modulation  .  . .  tele¬ 
vision  .  .  .  and  facsimile  .  .  . 
those  are  the  opportunities 
knocking  at  publishers’  doors, 
according  to  Mr.  Kobak.  He 
describes  himself  as  “bullish”  on 
facsimile,  taking  issue  with  those 
who  say  the  little  machine  in 
the  closet  will  be  just  a  gadget, 
or  those  who  claim  a  way  must 
be  found  to  make  it  work  while 
it’s  watched,  instead  of  just 
bringing  the  newspaper  into  the 
home  while  the  readers  sleep. 

When  the  paper  problem  is 
solved,  then  facsimile  will  have 
arrived,  he  predicted.  The  tech¬ 
nical  side  is  well  advanced  in 
the  laboratories,  and  “we  know 
it  will  work.” 

Television  cries  for  publishers’ 
adoption  as  a  medium  for  adver¬ 
tising  where  the  voice  and  the 
printed  page  are  inadequate  to 
describe  the  product.  Mr.  Kobak 
declared,  citing  it  as  a  definite 
example  of  a  new  form  of  ad¬ 
vertising  supplementing,  or  com- 
olementing.  newspaper  copy.  In 
his  view,  the  automobile  mer¬ 
chants  will  clamor  for  television 
when  they  turn  out  new  models. 

The  whole  radio  picture,  Mr. 
Kobak  believes,  is  a  challenge 
to  the  good  business  judgment 
of  newspaper  publishers.  They 
are  the  proper  ones  to  be  "broad¬ 
cast  publishers,  ”  the  opportuni¬ 
ties  are  here,  and  “there  are 
going  to  be  a  lot  of  surprises” 
in  the  whole  publishing  indus¬ 
try  after  the  war. 

“I  believe  there  will  always 
be  newspapers — but.”  he  smiled, 
“we  may  have  to  throw  the 
presses  away." 

A  little  electronic  tube,  with 
more  than  a  million  men  in  the 
Army  and  Navy  trained  to  use 
it,  is  bound  to  change  the  pub¬ 
lishing  business  .  .  .  says  Mr. 
Kobak.  publisher. 

■ 

Sports  Writers  Plan 
For  6th  War  Loon 

A  football  game  with  Notre 
Dame  as  the  attraction  is  the 
aim  of  the  sports  writers  com¬ 
mittee  just  organized  for  the 
Sixth  War  Loan  Drive  in  New 
York,  with  Larry  Robinson  of 
the  New  York  World-Telegram 
as  chairman.  The  committee, 
which  in  the  Fifth  War  Loan 
helped  raise  $16,730,170  in  War 
Bonds  and  so  far  has  brought 
more  than  $1,300,000,000  in  bond 
sales,  will  aim  also  at  basketball 
and  tennis  special  shows. 

Sports  writers  holding  com¬ 
mittee  chairmanships  are:  base¬ 
ball,  Garry  Schumacher,  Jour- 
nal- American;  bowling,  Pat  Mc¬ 
Donough.  World-Telegram;  dog 
shows.  Lester  Rice.  Journal- 
American;  golf,  Kerr  Petrie,  Her¬ 
ald  Tribune;  hockey,  Joe  King, 
World-Telegram;  publicity, 
Lewis  Burion.  Journal-Ameri- 
can;  soccer.  Milt  Miller,  PM,  and 
track  and  field,  Jesse  Abramson, 
Herald  Tribune. 

■ 

50th  Birthday 

The  Kenosha  (Wls.)  News 
marked  its  50th  anniversar.v 
with  the  Monday,  Oct.  23  issue. 
The  paper  is  now  edited  by 
Ralph  S.  Kingsley,  who  is  presi¬ 
dent  and  treasurer  of  the  Ken¬ 
osha  News  Publi^ing  Co. 


C.  M.  Campbell 
Named  Director 
Of  Mutual  Web 

Chesser  M.  Campbell,  second 
vice-president  of  WGN,  Chicago 
Tribune  radio  station,  and  ad¬ 
vertising  manager  of  the  Trib¬ 
une,  was  elected  a  director  of 
the  Mutual  Broadcasting  Sys¬ 
tem  at  a  special  meeting  of  {he 
stockholders  in  Chicago  last 
week,  it  was  announced  by  El¬ 
bert  M.  Antrim,  executive  secre¬ 
tary  of  the  network. 

Mr.  Campbell  succeeds  the 
late  W.  E.  Macfarlane,  Tribune 
business  manager,  who  was 
chairman  of  the  MBS  executive 
committee  at  the  time  of  his 
death.  Oct.  9.  A  member  of 
the  Tribune  staff  since  1921,  Mr. 
Campbell  was  head  of  the  news¬ 
paper’s  New  York  advertising 
office  until  1929.  when  he  be¬ 
came  classified  adv.  mgr. 

He  was  promoted  to  assistant 
advertising  manager  in  1932  and 
advertising  manager  in  March. 

Shortly  after  the  meeting,  the 
appointment  of  Edgar  Kobak  as 
president  of  MBS  was  an¬ 
nounced.  He  had  resigned  as 
executive  vice-president  of  the 
Blue  Network  the  same  day  Mil¬ 
ler  McClintock  resigned  as  presi¬ 
dent  of  Mutual. 

Mr.  McClintock.  who  started 
his  career  as  a  reporter  on  the 
San  Francisco  Bulletin,  is  the 
former  executive  director  of  the 
War  Advertising  Council  and 
one-time  director  of  research  for 
the  Can  Manufacturers’  Insti¬ 
tute  and  vice-president  of  the 
National  Safety  Council.  He  for¬ 
merly  taught  at  Harvard,  Rad- 
cliffe  and  Tufts  colleges. 

A  statement  by  the  board  of 
directors  said  “fine  strides  have 
been  made  by  our  network  un¬ 
der  the  leadership  of  President 
McClintock.” 

■ 

Course  Planned  for 
Editors  in  Louisiana 

Baton  Rouge,  La.,  Got.  30— 
The  sixth  annual  short  course 
for  editors  of  the  state,  spon¬ 
sored  yearly  by  the  Louisiana 
State  University  School  of  Jour¬ 
nalism,  has  been  set  for  Nov.  IT 
and  18,  it  has  been  announced  by 
M.  G.  Osborn,  director  of  the 
LSU  school.  A  special  program 
has  been  planned  for  this  year, 
partly  to  make  up  for  the  two 
years  elapsed  since  the  last 
short  course,  Mr.  Osborn  said. 

Nationally  known  newspaper 
figures  as  speakers,  informal 
conferences  on  newspaper  prob¬ 
lems,  and  outstanding  entertain¬ 
ment  are  promised. 

Newspaper  contests  sponsored 
by  the  Louisiana  Press  Associa¬ 
tion  and  the  university  will  be 
held  and  the  awards  made  at 
the  annual  short  course  .banquet 
on  the  night  of  the  17th. 

■ 

Mail  Early  Campaign 

As  part  of  the  “Send  Christ¬ 
mas  Gifts  Before  Dec.  1”  cam¬ 
paign  being  encouraged  by  the 
Office  of  Defense  Transportation. 


to  enlist  public  support. 
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TOMORROW  IS  TODAY 


AT  THE  BULLETIN 


A  good  newspaper  photographer  is  a  better  photographer  with  modern, 
dust-proof,  air-conditioned,  perfectly  lighted  private  quarters  at  his 
disposal  and  the  very  latest  equipment  for  developing,  printing,  and 
drying  to  work  with.  Every  photographer  of  The  Evening  Bulletin  will 
enthusiastically  agree  to  this.  And  probably  add  that  the  finest  photo¬ 
graphic  facilities  are  the  pride  of  the  staff  at  The  Bulletin  —  newspaper 
with  the  largest  evening  circulation  in  America. 


Abore  —  prizt-winning  f«atur«  story  photograph  by  a  staff  photographar  of  Tha 
Bullatin.  Right  —  aach  photographar  has  his  parsonal  dark  room  with  facilitias 
unusual  alsawhara.  Thara  is  also  a  ganaral  room  for  davaloping  prints,  chamical 
miiing  room,  spacial  drying  cabinats  davalopad  aspacially  for  Tha  Bullatin. 


IN  RHILADELfHIA- NEARLY  EVERYtODY  READS  THE  BULLETIN 
editor  ft  P  U  R  L I  S  H  E  R  for  November  4,  1f44 


PrtrfnnnR  Prrss  CestaDO  s®"™®  passed  out 

t^anoons  ra^  ^esiapo  Gesj^po  stamp  and  re- 

To  Sunday  N.  Y.  News  turned  to  the  News,  in  New 
Gestapo,  German  prison  camp  York  by  Sgt.  Howard  F.  Wood, 
and  aerial  catastrophe  have  one  of  the  subjects,  who  wu 
proved  unable  to  daunt  the  jour-  exchanged.  Sgt.  Bevan  is  still  a 
nalistic  enterprise  of  Sgt.  Don  prisoner  of  war. 

Bevan,  former  New  York  Newt  Twenty-one  New  Yorkers,  in- 
artist,  who,  though  now  in  the  eluding  a  pair  of  twins,  were  in 
Nazi  prison  camp,  Stalag  XVII B,  last  Sunday’s  display  and  20 
at  Krems-on-Danube,  contrib-  more  will  be  reproduced  Nov.  4. 
uted  a  page  of  newsy  cartoons  The  remaining  sketches,  for 
to  last  Sunday’s  and  tomorrow’s  which  the  News  has  made  no 
News  picture  section.  plans,  are  chiefly  of  prisoners 

The  cartoons,  70-odd  drawings  from  California,  Texas,  Connec- 
of  American  prisoners  in  the  ticut  and  other  states. 


Correspondent 
Stanley  Gunn 
Dies  on  Leyte 

Fort  Worth  Reporter 
Wots  Injured  by  Scone 
Bomb  That  Killed  Bush 


Stanley  Gunn,  war  correipon-  Jap  soldiers  should  oe  union- 
dent  for  the  Fort  Worth  Star-  ized  and  set  up  definite  shoot- 
Telegram  and  the  Houttou  ing  hours  in  the  Pacific  fighting. 
Chronicle  who  was  injured  by  in  the  opinion  of  Lisle  Shoe- 
the  same  Japanese  bomb  that  maker.  United  Press  correspon- 
killed  Asahel  Bush  of  the  Asso-  dent  with  the  marines  at  Leyte, 
ciated  Press  on  Leyte  Oct.  25,  in  a  recent  letter  to  Frank 
died  Monday  of  his  wounds.  Tremaine,  in  charge  of  the  U.P. 

His  death  came  as  a  surprise  Honolulu  bureau.  Shoemaker  ex- 
because  he  had  notified  his  plained: 

wife  last  week  that  he  had  suf-  ”I  was  amazed  to  find  those 
fered  a  broken  leg  in  the  bomb-  ridiculous  Japs  shooting  at  us  all 
ing  attack  but  that  he  expected  the  time  and  have  concluded 
to  be  home  in  a  few  weeks.  they  should  be  unionized  and  set 
Gunn  was  30  years  old  and  a 
native  of  Texas.  He  was  ac- 
credited  to  Gen.  MacArthur’s 

forces,  and  during  the  invasion  after  a  brief, 

of  the  Philippinls  he  landed  ^hough  hazardous  exposure  to 
with  the  fifth  wave  of  Ameri-  Before  the  invasion 

can  troops  on  Leyte.  correspondent  wit- 

_  u  1  «  nessed  the  landing  of  marine  as- 

Gunn  received  a  Bachelor  of  sault  forces  in  mid-September  on 
Journalism  degree  from  the  Uni-  paiau_ 

versity  of  Texas  in  1937  and  Two  U.P.  Filipino  copy  boys 
^rk^  on  the  Son  Antonio  jjy  names  of  Do- 

aofi  the  Austin  niinigo  and  Butch  were  hosts 
(TeJL)  THbune  t>^ore  joir^g  tjjjj  ^gek  to  a  Hallowe’en  party 
the  Star-Telegram  staff  in  1943.  qjj  j^yte.  According  to  U.P. 

Twenty-fourth  Death  correspondent  Ralph  Teatsorth. 

His  death  was  the  24th  of  the  who  was  among  the  guests,  “an 
war  among  American  war  cor-  occasional  Japanese  raider 
respondents.  switched  across  the  sky  like  a 

It  was  also  disclosed  this  week  witch,”  but  failed  to  stop  the 
that  two  other  correspondents  ftm  in  which  25  members  of  a 
had  been  wounded  by  the  Jap-  ’teen-aged  club,  took  part, 
anese  bomb.  ’They  were  John  U.P.  s  feature  editor,  Boyd 
Terry  of  the  Chicago  Daily  Lewis,  now  at  the  front  with 
Newt,  who  was  knocked  tern-  Canadian  units  in  eastern  Beve- 
porarily  unconscious,  and  Clete  land,  and  Jon  Clare  of  the  To- 
Roberts  of  the  Blue  Network.  were  the  first  two 

Both  are  presumed  to  be  re*  Allied  correspondents  to  enter 
covering  from  their  injuries.  the  liberated  town  of  Goes. 

In  the  Atlantic  the  Liberty  Walter  F.  Logan  and  John 
ship  Edward  H.  Crockett,  named  Hlavacek.  two  correspondents 
for  the  AP  war  correspondent  recently  returned  from  the 
who  lost  his  life  when  an  Axis  China-India-Burma  war  theater, 
submarine  sank  a  British  mine  ®re  new  additions  to  the  U.P. 
layer  which  he  was  aboard  early  night  cable  staff  in  New  York, 
in  1943,  was  torpedoed  and  sunk  Hlavacek,  who  last  month  was 
this  week.  cited  for  gallantry  by  Gen.  C.  L. 

Among  correspondents  heard  Chennault  for  his  assistance  in 
from  during  the  week  was  Con-  the  evacuation  of  Hengyang, 
stantine  Poulos  of  Overseas  joined  the  U.P,  nine  months  ago 
News  Agency,  Inc.,  who  was  said  ‘n  China. 

to  be  the  first  newsman  to  get  Virgil  Pinkley,  U.P.  vice-presi- 
into  Greece,  arriving  there  in  dent  for  Europe,  this  week  re- 
mid-August  and  living  with  turned  to  his  offices  in  London 


That  newsprint  rationing  has  necessi¬ 
tated  leaving  out  over  four  milKon 
lines  of  National,  Local  and  Oassi- 
fied  advertising  (which  will  not  be 
published.) 


We  Thank 


Those  of  you  who  have  kept  Norfolk 
Newspapers  on  the  list  and  we  wank 
you  to  know  that  we  have  made  en 
honest  effort  to  allocate  impartial)^ 
tbe  advertising  space  at  our  dispUnt 


TKet  VICTORY  is  not  too:  far  away 
and  tbet  rationing  of  nagpipiiit  wtf 
end  soon  thereafter  so  that  we  can 
again  “opea  up"  and  give  ful  and 
complete  service  on  any  and  al  ad» 
vertising  schedules  regardleu  of  sbe 
or  total  amount  of  lineage  ordered. 


WHEN  THE 
NOISE  AND 
TUMULT 

dies  away 


18  National  political  campaigns  have  come  and  gone  since  December 
7,  1869,  when  the  first  issue  of  The  Indianapolis  News  achieved  a 
journalistic  "scoop,”  with  President  Grant’s  recommendations  for  the 
rehabilitation  of  Civil  War  Veterans. 


Each  of  the  eighteen  have  been  bitterly  fought,  and  in  each  campaign 
partisan  temper  ran  high. 

No  idle  by-stander  or  "fence-straddler,”  The  News  has  "taken  sides”^ 
in  every  campaign.  We  have  fought  for  our  convictions — bsii  never 
unfairly — and  never  without  making  our  columns  available  to  the 
opposition. 


It  has  been  this  policy  of  presenting  all  the  news  and  views  of  both 
sides  of  every  controversy  which  has  played  a  major  part  in  making 
The  Indianapolis  News  by  far  the  leading  six-day  newspaper  in  the 
33  counties  which  constitute  the  East  North  Central’s  Richest  Market. 


The  INDIANAPOLIS  NEWS 

/4(ohc,  JtAc 

FIRST  in  daily  circulation  .  .  .  FIRST  in  advertising 
linage  .  .  .  FIRST  in  the  Hearts  of  Hoosierdom 
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Daily  Rescues 
Victim  of  Old 
N.  Y.  'Blue  Law' 

One  of  the  most  striking  ex¬ 
amples  of  the  part  a  newspaper 
should  play  in  the  conununity 
was  given  by  the  Schenectady 
(N.  Y.)  Union-Star  when  it  suc¬ 
cessfully  waged  a  campaign  to 
force  the  Schenectady  Police  De¬ 
partment  to  admit  it  had  erred 
in  invading  the  rights  of  a  pri¬ 
vate  citizen;  succeeded  in  having 
a  long-established  piece  of  mu¬ 
nicipal  red  tape  abolished,  and 
began  a  move  which  may  sweep 
New  York  State’s  books  clean  of 
obsolete  “Blue  Laws." 

This  unusual  chain  of  events 
was  set  in  motion  Oct.  16  when 
Raymond  H.  Gagnon,  a  3S-year- 
old  roofer  of  Schenectady, 
walked  into  the  Union-Star  of¬ 
fice  and  asked  News  Editor  A1 
L.  Dom  to  withhold  publication 
of  a  disorderly  conduct  charge 
pending  against  him. 

Putties  on  Sundoy 

Gagnon  said  his  sole  crime 
consisted  in  puttying-up  nail 
holes  on  the  side  of  his  house  on 
Sunday.  Schenectady  police 
lieutenant.  Arthur  S.  Nelson, 
had  driven  up.  told  Gagnon  to 
stop  work,  then  had  driven  on. 

Later  two  patrolmen,  John 
Murphy  and  John  L.  Connelly, 
drove  up  in  a  prowl  car,  arrested 
Gagnon,  and  took  him  to  the 
police  station.  Bail  was  set  for 
$100,  and  Gagnon  was  held  until 
his  wife  could  get  his  Selective 
Service  card. 

Police  Reporter  Barnett  O. 
Fowler  was  assigned  to  the 
story  and  began  a  check  on 
Gagnon's  tale. 

By  Tuesday  morning,  it  was 
apparent  that  the  story  told  by 
Gagnon  was  substantially  true, 
and  that  the  charge  of  disorderly 
conduct,  based  on  a  charge  of 
obscene  language,  probably  was 
unfounded.  Police  also  claimed 
that  Gagnon  had  failed  to  get  a 
work  permit  from  the  city  man¬ 
ager  to  do  work  forbidden  on 
Sunday  by  a  state  law,  long  for¬ 
gotten. 

The  story  was  given  little 
more  than  routine  treatment  in 
the  morning  paper. 

By  Thursday  morning,  the 
storm  of  popular  opinion  had 
reached  great  proportions  and 
other  papers  took  up  the  cudgel 
on  behalf  of  Gagnon. 

The  Union-Star  devoted  a  full 
page  to  letters  protesting  the  ar¬ 
rest  of  Gagnon. 

An  indication  of  the  height  to 
which  disapproval  soared  is  seen 
in  the  action  of  the  City  Council 
and  Mayor  Mills  Ten  Eyck 
Thursday  night,  when  that  b^y 
passed  a  resolution  condemning 
the  actions  of  Lt.  Nelson  in  ar¬ 
resting  Gagnon,  declaring  the 
city  had  no  desire  to  make  life  in 
Schenectady  difficult. 

Corporation  Counsel  Arlen  T. 
St.  Louis  revealed  that  a  search 
of  the  city  ordinances  showed  no 
law  requiring  a  Sunday  work 
permit,  and  that  issuing  such 
permits  was  merely  a  custom 
that  had  sprung  up  under  long- 
past  administrations. 
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New  York  State  Assembly 
Speaker  Oswald  D.  Heck  told 
the  Union-Star  that  he  would  in¬ 
stitute  an  immediate  study  of 
New  York’s  laws  to  discover  if 
there  were  any  other  obsolete 
laws  and  to  see  that  modern¬ 
izing  actions  would  be  started 
as  soon  as  possible. 

Police  officials  threw  in  the 
sponge  late  Friday  night  when 
Chief  Peters  admitted  that  the 
lieutenant  had  erred  in  making 
the  arrest,  and  that  he,  the  chief, 
would  appear  personally  in  court 
to  ask  ttiat  the  charges  be  dis¬ 
missed. 

Peters  also  termed  the  case 
“trivial’’  and  “overplayed  in  the 
newspapers,”  and  said  that  it 
could  have  been  settled  easily  if 
Gagnon  had  only  come  to  him 
in  the  beginning. 

Saturday  morning,  Gagnon 
was  freed  in  police  court. 

Chief  Peters’  “trivial”  name 
for  the  case  brought  a  stinging 
rebuke  from  the  Union-Star  in  a 
two-column  editorial  on  page 
one  of  section  two,  in  whi^  it 
was  asserted  that  any  case  in 
which  a  man’s  personal  rights 
were  invaded  was  far  from 
trivial. 

In  covering  the  story,  the 
,Union-Star  used  an  average  of 
3V4  columns  of  news  matter  a 
day  for  five  days,  plus  a  full 
page  of  letters,  and  cartoons  and 
photographs. 

■ 

Schmitt  Returns  Dec.  1 
To  Detroit  for  Block 

To  get  ready  for  the  resump¬ 
tion  of  automobile  manufacture. 
William  J.  Schmitt,  vice-presi¬ 
dent  of  Paul  Block  St  Associates, 
newspaper  representatives,  is 
moving  back  to  Detroit  from  the 
Pacific  Coast  in  changes  effec¬ 
tive  Dec.  1. 

Replacing  Schmitt  as  Pacific 
Coast  manager,  a  position  he  has 
held  the  last  two  years,  will  be 
Karl  J.  Shull,  who  has  been 
manager  of  the  Los  Angeles  of 
flee  and  an  associate  of  the  firm 
the  last  13  years.  With  Shull 
in  Los  Angeles.  Ernest  A.  Men- 
nell  will  take  charge  of  the  San 
Francisco  field,  where  he  has 
been  active  10  years. 

■ 

Mill  Plormed  in  South 

'The  Southern  Newspaper  Pub¬ 
lishers  Association  takes  “Justi¬ 
fiable  pride”  in  the  success  of 
the  first  mill  established  to 
nuuiufacture  newsprint  from 
Southern  pine  and  is  now  as¬ 
sembling  data  on  available  sites 
for  a  second  mill,  said  Walter  C. 
Johnson,  manager  of  the  asso¬ 
ciation,  as  guest  columnist  on 
Oct.  30  for  John  Temple  Graves 
of  the  Birmingham  (Ala.)  Age- 
Herald.  He  stated  that  an  addi¬ 
tion  doubling  the  capacity  of 
the  first  mill  at  Lufkin,  Tex.,  is 
also  contemplated. 

■ 

Macforlane  Estate 

W.  E.  Macfarlane,  Chicago 
Tribune  business  manager  since 
1928,  left  an. estate  of  $125,000 
in  personal  property  when  he 
died  Oct.  9,  it  was  estimated 
when  his  will  was  filed  in  Lake 
County,  Ill.,  Probate  Court  last 
week.  He  left  the  entire  estate 
to  his  widow.  Alice. 


Advertise  War 
Horrors  to  Keep 
Peace — ^Barton 

Advertising  and  sales  tools  can 
be  employed  to  make  the  peace 
after  ^is  war  a  permanent  one. 
Bruce  Barton,  president  of  Bat¬ 
ten,  Barton,  Durstine  &  Osborn, 
told  members  of  the  Sales  Ex¬ 
ecutives  Club  of  New  York  at 
their  luncheon  meeting  Oct.  31. 

If  after  the  last  war  each  na¬ 
tion  had  spent  the  cost  of  one 
battleship  a  year  to  publicize 
“the  horror,  the  folly  and  the 
slaughter  of  war”  this  world 
conflict  might  not  have  come 
about  so  readily,  he  asserted. 

Proved  in  tragic  fashion  after 
the  First  World  War,  he  con¬ 
tinued,  was  the  psychologically 
known  fact  that  an  almost  ir¬ 
resistible  impulse  of  human  na¬ 
ture  is  to  put  unpleasant  things 
out  of  mind  as  fast  and  as  com¬ 
pletely  as  possible. 

The  problem  today  is  not  to 
make  ^e  peace — for  some  one 
has  estimated  that  there  have 
been  6,000  peace  treaties  in  hu¬ 
man  history — but  to  sell  it  and 
keep  it  sold,  Mr.  Barton  de¬ 
claim.  “Somehow  the  peoples 
of  the  world  as  well  as  their 
statesmen,  must  be  made  to  feel 
a  deep  and  continuing  respon¬ 
sibility  for  the  peace.  It  is  the 
business  of  salesmanship  to 
plan  campaigns  which  keep  peo¬ 
ple  from  forgetting  and  to  use 


advertising  to  make  it  impof 
sible  for  them  to  forget. 

“When  the  statesmen  and  tht 
generals  and  the  economists  as¬ 
semble  aroimd  the  peace  Ublt 
they  shoiild  have  a  sales  man¬ 
ager  and  an  advertising  managar 
in  the  company,”  Mr.  Barton 
proposed.  “Perhaps  a  fr^  preia, 
and  continuous  advertising  and 
sound  salesmanship  can  be  im¬ 
portant  factors  in  the  keeping  of 
the  peace.  At  least,  they  havt 
the  double  merit  of  being  cheap, 
compared  to  the  cost  of  war,  and 
of  having  never  been  intelli¬ 
gently  tried.” 

■ 

Columnist  Attacks  PRO 
Newsless  Pictures 

In  an  article  in  the  Paducah 
(Ky.)  Sun-Democrat,  Joe  La- 
Gtore  raps  Army  public  relations 
officers  who,  he  asserts,  weekly 
flood  the  hometown  newspapers 
with  pictures  of  the  local  boy  in 
service,  most  of  which  have  lit¬ 
tle  news  value. 

“The  Paducah  Democrat 
does  not  class  as  publicity  all 
the  service  men’s  pictures  we  re¬ 
ceive,”  he  hastens  to  explain. 
“We  can  recall  some  excellent 
news  pictures  which  we  felt 
most  of  our  readers  would  want 
to  see  and  printed  them.  Be¬ 
cause  of  shortages  of  materials 
that  go  into  the  making  and 
printing  of  pictures  we  believe 
that  the  public  relations  service 
could  do  a  better  job  than  to 
send  hometown  papers  pictures 
that  have  no  news  value.” 


'HOUSTON  ro? 

IS  AMU?! 


LEADtNG  ADVEKTISERS  FIND  THAT  MORNING 
PAPER  IS  FAMILY  PAPER  IN  HOUSTON 

When  the  advertising  job  is  sell¬ 
ing  the  family  as  a  group,  more  and 
more  big  advertisers,  local  and  na¬ 
tional,  are  heading  up  their  Hous¬ 
ton  schedules  with  TTie  Post — the 
only  morning  paper.  'They  have 
found  that  the  Houston  Mariset  is 
different.  'This  morning  paper  is 
94.6%  door  delivered  or  mailed — 
comes  into  the  home  and  stays 
there,  family  read. 

Family  readership  is  the  big  rea¬ 
son  why  'The  PostV  lead  in  food 
lineage  reached  22.7%  this  year — 
why  so  many  advertisers  bulk  their 
schedules  in  'The  Post. 


HOUSTON  IS  A  MAJOR 
MARKET  BY  ANY 
STANDARD 

The  Houston  market  in¬ 
cludes  over  a  million 
consumers,  buying  over 
$260,000,0()0  worth  an¬ 
nually.  Ever  since  18S0, 
it  has  grown  at  least 
31.5%  and  as  much  at 
111.4%  every  10  years. 
Get  started  in  this  mar¬ 
ket  of  the  future,  now! 


Represented  by  BURKE,  KUIPERS  A  MAHONEY,  Inc. 

THE  HOUSTON  POST 

First  in  the  Texas  Morning  Field 
in  City  and  Suburban  Circulation 
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As  lUtU  As  CikudttUok  toUAs 

For  the  12  months  ended  September 
30th,  1944,  the  Times-Herald,  daily  and 
Sunday,  gained  more  circulation 
than  all  other  Washington  news¬ 
papers  put  together. 

The  people  of  Washington  continue  to 

give  overwhelming  priority  to  the 

newspaper  that  puts  public  interest 

before  its  own.  _  .o  - 

Vfi  - .  ^ —  /Zeuji*^ 


EdKer  and  Publiihar 


'Circulatloii  Compcvisons:  Oct.  1^  1943  to  Oct.  1, 1944~ 


TIMES-HERALD 

DoHy  Stmdoy 

224304  272,334 


STAR 

Doily  Sunday 

191,798  195385 


P  O  ST 

Doily  Sunday 

157,187  163,251 


NEWS 

DaHy 

103349 


(Eirogg/^  Heralfi 

WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 

LAOGEST  CIRCULATION  IN  WASHINGTON 

Nationai  Representatives:  GEORGE  A'.  McDEVITT  GO. 
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FTC  Finds  Advertising 
Effective  Selling  Tool 

ANALYZING  advertising  as  a  advertising  expenditure  range  of 
factor  in  distribution  in  the  13.94  cents  to  9.79  cenU  per  dol- 
fifth  of  its  series  of  studies  on  lar  of  sales. 

Distribution  Methods  and  Costs  On  the  same  comparative  basis 
released  this  week  the  Federal  of  cost  per  dollar,  largest  whole- 
Trade  Conunission  has  pro-  sale  advertising  expenditure  ( for 
duced  a  comprehensive  report  in  paints  and  varnishes)  was  1.08 
large  part  favorable  to  advertis-  cents  while  largest  retail  (for 
ing  as  a  means  of  distribution.  women’s  clothing)  was  4.33 
“Advertising  is  a  firmly  esteb-  ^ente.  Low  figures  showed  a 
lished  and  effwtive  means  of  ap-  f  disparity  with  M  cents 

pealing  to  consumer  interest  and  clothing) 

thereby  of  selling  goods.”  it  de-  ^emg  spent  in  the  wholesale 
cures  in  the  opening  sentence  of  59  cents  (lumber)  in 

the  report’s  summary.  How-  reiaii. 

ever,  the  study  also  indicates  ’The  distribution  of  these  ad- 
faulU  to  be  found  in  the  selling  vertising  expenditures  among 
medium  and  dwells  particularly  the  various  media  also  comes  in 


on  the  adverse  effects  of  coop-  consideration  in  the  FTC  re- 
erative  advertising.  POct  and  the  figures  recorded 

corroborate  previous  other 
Peacetime  Basis  studies  by  placing  radio,  na- 

As  pointra  out  in  the  fore-  tional  magazines  and  newspa- 
word,  the  “Commission’s  report  pers,  in  that  order,  as  having  re- 
is  essentially  a  study  of  norrnal  ceived  the  largest  percentages  of 
peacetime  distribution”  which  advertising  money. 
w&s  initiated  by  an  FTC  resolu-  The  analysis  was  made  of  548 
tion  under  Section  6  of  the  FTC  corporations  whose  advertising 
^t.  and  as  a  result  the  date  col-  expenditures  in  1939  aggregated 
iTCted  are  largely  for  the  year  $71,498,607  for  17  industries  and 
1940  or  previous  to  that.  showed  these  percentages: 

Information  for  that  year  was  Radio  .  I8.3 

procured  by  the  Commission  National  magazines  .  17.4 

from  2.549  manufacturing  cor-  News^pers  .  15.2 

poraUons  and  a  comparwn  of  ter^fSmishial 

their  aggregate  sales,  $25,864,-  Ontdoor  posters  .  7.3 

135,000,  with  their  total  advertis-  .Toint  advertising  .  6.4 

ing  expenditures.  $483,503,000,  betters,  folders,  mailed  l)y  mailufac 

shows  that  the  average  spent  for  TradTjouVnitu'::::;::::;:::::::'  li 
advertising  was  1.87  cents  per  Indoor  posters  .  8 

'  u  0“*  Four  in  Radio 

shJS  tkrVanJro^UopSXnaYe 

advertising  expenditures  by  va-  w."  ‘companies  were 

rious  types  of  businesses  to  be 

wide  and  the  mailed  direct  and  the  re- 

th?t  sn^nt*^hv‘ mainder  furnished  dealers.”  the 


Newspapers  .  15.2 

Miscellaneous  .  13.3 

Material  furnished  dealers .  13.0 


JK!  S  S'  retouS' '"r  ad'-  5?**'  ■  "“'OUgh  axpen- 

vartlalSI  to  moAod.  !S' 

loan  <  1  xa.  X  ceeded  the  cost  of  all  other  me- 

ve^i.i^’  example,  tee  ^d-  dia,  only  one  company  out  of 
vertising  expenditures  of  2,716  four  used  the  radio.” 

tmrporations  te  Great  variance  in  the  types  of 
.  sub-industry  media  selected  by  various  kinds 
of  industries  for  tee  predomi- 
iiance  of  their  advertising  is  also 
indicated  by  tee  study.  For  ex- 
«k  ^  m®*imum  of  13.94  ample,  while  meat  processors 
on  tee  dollar  for  drugs  and  distributed  72.1%  of  their  adver- 
mraicines.  tising  among  national  maga- 

The  survey  found  that,  as  well  zines,  newspapers  and  letters 
•s  varying  with  types  of  Indus-  and  folders,  canned  goods  proc- 
trles  and  trades,  advertising  ex-  essors  put  30.3%  of  theirs  in  na- 
penditures  per  dollar  of  sales  tional  magazines,  cereal  manu- 
also  varied  with  trade  customs  facturers  54.9%  in  radio,  and 
and  with  tee  degree  of  competi-  coffee  processors  33.8%  in  news- 
tlon  for  trade  among  producers,  papers. 

‘  In  1940,”  tee  FTC  reports.  Referring  to  these  figures  and 
“shipbuilding,  crude  petroleum  others,  tee  FTC  states:  ‘“rhe  ad- 
producing,  merchant  pig  iron  vertising  expenditures  of  manu- 
manufacturers,  copper  smelters  facturers,  wholesalers  and  retail- 
end  refiners  and  cane  sugar  re-  ers  comprise  an  important  item 
finers  were  the  five  industry  of  cost  of  distributing  many  com- 

Kups  with  the  lowest  advertis-  modities,  provide  tee  income 
,  with  beet  sugar  processors  which  supports  advertising 
ranking  sixth  in  lowness  of  ad-  agencies  and  is  an  important 
vertising  per  dollar  of  sales,  source  of  income  for  most  maga- 
The  range  for  tee  lowest  five  zines,  newspapers  and  tee  radio, 
being  from  six  one-hundredths  to  Advertising  expenditures  also 


17  one-hundredths  cents  per  do! 
lar  of  sales.” 


are  tee  principal  source  of  in¬ 
come  for  trade,  class  and  spe- 


At  tee  opposite  pole  were  cialty  publications.' 


medicines. 


Regarding  advertising  agen- 


preparations,  cigarettes,  soaps  cies  in  particular  the  study 
and  cooking  fats  and  Higtiii^  brought  out  the  facts  that,  ac- 
Uquors,  with  a  corresponding  cording  to  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of 


CHENNAULT  TALKS  TO  PRESS 

MAJ.  GEN.  CLAIRE  L  CHENNAULT.  commanding  general  of  the 
Fourteenth  Air  Force  "Flying  Tigers,"  is  interviewed  at  his  head* 
quarters  in  China  by  Clyde  A.  Farnsworth,  Associated  Press  war 
correspondent. 


the  Census,  “the  number  of  ad¬ 
vertising  agencies  increased 
34.3%  in  the  five-year  period 
from  1935  to  1939  and  the  re¬ 
ceipts  for  their  services  in¬ 
creased  37.5%  during  that  pe¬ 
riod  (from  $70,840,000  in  1935  to 
$97,372,000  in  1939).” 

In  reference  to  cooperative 
advertising,  which  is  covered  ex¬ 
tensively,  the  FTC  report  com¬ 
ments  thus:  “Like  other  com¬ 
petitive  devices,  advertising  is 
susceptible  of  use  as  a  means  of 
unfair  competition.  Advertis¬ 
ing  allowances  granted  to  whole¬ 
sale  or  retail  dealers  may  be  the 
means  of  discriminating  in  price 
between  different  classes  of  cus¬ 
tomers. 

“Advertising  allowances 
granted  by  a  single  manufac¬ 
turer  to  a  favored  few  hard- 
bargaining  customers  tend  to 
spread  to  other  customers  and 
to  be  adopted  by  other  manu¬ 
facturers  until  the  entire  indus¬ 
try  or  trade  are  involved.” 

■nie  report  sets  forth  three 
principal  types  of  cooperative 
advertising.  Variations  of  these 
basic  types  as  they  are  employed 
in  different  kinds  of  industries 


$2.3  BILLION 
FOOD  BILL 
FOR  NEW  YORK 

That’s  tha  yeatlr  eadng  bill  fot 
the  New  York  Markac.  Gtoceir 
Prodoa  Manofacturert,  whota 
apponionmcnc  of  advertising  is 
based  on  close  inspeaioo  of  me¬ 
dia  results,  gives  The  Sun  3rd 
place  among  the  13  New  York 
evening,  morning  and  Sunday 
newspapers,  and  2nd  place  among 
New  York  evening  newspapers 
(first  9  months  of  1944).  Reach¬ 
ing  The  Sun  families  is  a  primary 
means  of  effectively  covermg  the 
New  York  Market. 


are  summarized  in  the  report 
and  the  economic  effects  of  the 
system  discussed. 

‘"The  extent  of  the  practice  ii 
indicated.”  the  report  points  out, 
“by  the  fact  that  60  stores  ( large 
department  and  specialty  stores) 
listed  145  cosmetic  manufactur¬ 
ers,  61  corset  and  brassiere  maa- 
ufacturers  and  60  makers  of 
dresses,  sweaters  and  sport  gar¬ 
ments  as  granting  advertising  al¬ 
lowances.” 

While  the  FTC  does  not  coir 
demn  the  practice  flatly  and 
quotes  both  pro  and  con  view¬ 
points  of  manufacturers,  it 
states:  “Granting  advertising  al¬ 
lowances  by  the  manufacturer  to 
some  but  not  all  of  his  dealers, 
and  granting  allowances  on  dff- 
ferent  bases  to  dealers  of  dif¬ 
ferent  sizes,  may  lay  the  basis 
for  those  who  do  not  receive 
any  allowances  or  dealers  who 
do  do  receive  them  on  the  same 
basis  as  competitors,  to  claim 
that  the  practice  is  unfair  and 
discriminatory.” 


Newspaper 
Promotion  Manager 

Metropolitan  newspaper  is  seek¬ 
ing  experienced  working  execu¬ 
tive  to  direct  promotion  depart¬ 
ment.  Will  have  entire  charge  of 
Advertising,  Circulation  and  Edi¬ 
torial  promotion  and  supervise 
staff  of  copywriters,  artists  and 
statistician.  Only  a  man  who  can 
CREATE  sound  promotion  ideas 
and  expedite  their  production  will 
qualify.  Thorough  understand¬ 
ing  of  statistical  procedure  and 
market  analysis  PLUS  the  imagi¬ 
nation  to  convert  facts  into  space- 
selling  promotion  is  equally  im¬ 
portant.  Write  in  full  confidence 
to  Box  1414,  Editor  &  Publisher. 
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Effective  December  First 


KARL  J.  SHUIX 


PACIFIC  COAST  MANAGER 


Karl  Shull  is  too  well  known  to  Pacific  Coast  advertising 
interests  to  need  any  introduction.  He  has  been  associated 
with  Paul  Block  and  Associates  for  the  past  13  years,  and 
has  been  manager  of  our  Los  Angeles  office.  Mr.  Shull  will 
continue  to  make  his  headquarters  in  Los  Angeles. 


SAN  RHANCISCO  MANAGER 


ERNEST  A.  MENNELL 


Ernest  Mennell  has  been  associated  with  our  San  Francisco 
office  for  10  years.  He  brings  to  his  new  responsibility 
the  complete  confidence  of  our  publishers,  our  organization, 
and  the  advertisers  and  agencies  of  Northern  California. 


WILLIAM  J.  SCHMITT,  Vice  President 


Returns  to  Detroit.  For  the  past  two  years,  Mr.  Schmitt  has 
be«i  Pacific  Coast  Manager,  developing  invaluable  first  hand 
knowledge  of  those  Important  markets.  Now  that  Detroit  will 
soon  resume  the  production  of  automobiles  for  civilians  in¬ 
stead  of  tanks  and  other  materials  for  war,  Mr.  Schmitt  re¬ 
turns  to  his  post  in  that  city  where  he  had  previously  headed 
our  operati(wis  for  thirteen  years. 


Pau/  Block  &  Associafes 


Newspaper  Representatives  since  1900 


Herbert  W.  Moloney 
President 


Each  day  47,000,000  Nawipapart  ara  Bought.  Each  day 
lha  paopla  o(  Amarica  pay  $1,300,000  for  thair  Naws- 
papars.  Tha  paopla  dasiVa  advartising  in  thair  Nawspapars. 


THE  NEWSPAPERS  ARE  THE  GREATEST 
ADVERTISING  MEDIUM  IN  AMERICA 
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thi  f r“"ff ^ ‘3  °*  Victory  rfucceSs  a1  3  public  atracS 

U  P  33  3  recf3?  n3w  Yort  taki  r  r  IN  PLACE  of  the  “war  in  brief”  Playing  to  more  than  50.000  per: 

of^cppy  “redecorated  the  curs-  £„neth  ^ 

^  1^3^  rvn^fon'  compiles  a  listing  of  Allied  vie-  cities  as  a  Sixth  War  Loan  drive 

WITH  the  political  campaign  Philadelphia  inquirer  -  Ray  reported  in  the  days  dis-  eaure. 

reaching  new  heights  in  Tucker  ^  McClu?e  Syndicate^  patches  from  the  various  fronts  As  co-ordinator.  Ben  Goff- 

speech-making,  readers  of  the  Howard  Suttle  Caroling  Mpert’  !*f  heading.  ‘One  Day  stein  of  the  news^per;s  pro- 

New  York  Herald  Tribune  Richard  Strout,' Christian  Science  Nearer  Victory.  nation  d^artment  obtained 

couldn  t  believe  this  runover  Monitor,  and  Cedric  Foster  Mu-  r».  .  »  i  official  permiMion  for  service 

head:  “Roosevelt  Still.”  Hurry-  tual  Bro^casting  System  Pictures  of  Jobs  depots  to  exhibit  various  types 

ing  back  to  Page  One,  they  read:  Texas  industries  are  sponsor-  HELPING  the  War  Manpower 

“Roosevelt  Still  .  .  .  Isn't  Run-  ing  the  tour.  Commission  drive  to  recruit  i"*!  ci  *  supplia 

nlng  ...  In  Usual  Sense.”  m  women  war  workers,  the  Phila-  were  shown  in  a 

•  f^bi/'crrrrt  TriKiiriA  PmoAo  delphia  Record  joined  with  a  small  theater  and  war  heroes 

A  NOTE  from  Wendell  Bedi-  ^ Hoises  department  store  in  arranging  JI!!uT®v 
chek,  managing  editor  of  the  $459,500  fot  Chanty  an  elaborate  exhibit  of  photo- 
Abilene  (Tex.)  Reporter-News,  Seventy-eight  checks  totaling  graphs  depicting  the  various  armory.  Admission  was  free, 

says:  “Betsy  Ross  Hinckle  is  a  $459,500  hive  b^er  maili  b?  tyP“  °I  J(*s  open  to  women 

very  unusual  girl,  really.  She  Chicago  Tribune  Charities  Inc  taken  in  32  war  plants.  Home-made  Fudge 

came  to  us  two  years  ago  from  to  charitable  and  benevolent  _  „  THANKS  to  the  household  arts 

“*®  ,  ,  anterprtse,  a  good  organizations  and  institutions  Two-5ided  Page  department  of  the  Portland 

w®€kly  far  out  in  the  cow  coun-  throughout  Chicagoland.  This  THE  Poughkeepsie  (N.  Y. )  New  Oregon  Journal,  service  men 

been  the  one-man  sum  represents  the  net  profits  Yorker  publishes  a  Sunday  and  women  will  receive  home- 

staff  radio  manager,  accruing  from  the  (jrolden  Gloves  page  of  local  news  roundup,  made  fudge,  cookies  and  cakes 
with  us  sue  did  general  reimrt-  boxing  tournaments  last  March,  backed  up  by  a  page  of  news  in  hermetically-sealed  cans.  The 
*”*,,  ***"_  showed  outstanding  the  five  days  of  charity  horse  and  pictures  of  local  service  men  Journal  sells  the  cans  for  15 
u  1  ’  ®  shortage  racing  at  Washington  Park  July  and  women.  Copy  is  datellned  cents  (two  for  a  quarter)  and 

or  help,  we  vied  her  on  the  copy  3-7,  and  the  15th  Chicago  Music  from  camps  and  overseas  posts,  then  arranges  for  sealing  and 
^ooto  as  Festival  in  Soldiers’  Field,  labeling  them.  A  local  bakery 

I®-  Circus  Performances  made  special  fruit  cake  to  fit 

^nt  into  the  Army  and  me  Proceeds  from  three  additional  the  Oaden  (Utah)  Standard-  tl*®  and  the  Journal  pub- 

ried  .  .  .  lid  now  Betsy  has  ment**  ewly®?n  Dw3mbw^33  transportation  and  bookings.  before  the  overseas  deadline, 
started  housekeeping.”  expected  to  raise  to  $700,000  the 

contributions  to  charity  from 
Chicago  Tribune  promotions  for 
1944 — the  most  successful  of  its 
17  years  in  this  field. 

■ 

More  Cars  Asked 
For  Pulp  Transport 

Washington,  Nov.  1 — The  Of¬ 
fice  of  Defense  Transportation 
has  been  asked  to  take  two  steps 
to  relieve  the  paper  shortage  in 
the  U.  S. 

The  War  Production  Board 
asked  aid  in  procuring  enough 
railroad  cars  to  bring  approxi¬ 
mately  450.()(X)  cords  of  pulp- 
wood  from  Canadian  mills  be¬ 
fore  Jan.  1.  Canada’s  promise 
of  1,500,000  cords  export  to  this 
country  in  the  U.  S.  cannot  be 
fulfilled  unless  more  rolling 

equipment  is  devoted  to  that 
traffic,  it  was  pointed  out. 

Also,  the  transport  regulatory 
body  was  requested  to  ease  the 
rules  on  demurrage  insofar  as 
they  apply  to  clearance  of  waste 
paper  loads  at  converting  mills. 

Receipts  cannot  be  scheduled 

and.  with  manpower  shortages. 

“bunching”  at  mill  sidings  has 
resulted  as  well  as  demurrage 
(ffiarges  for  delay  in  unloading. 

■ 

New  ANPA  Members 

President  Linwood  I.  Noyes 
announces  the  election  of  six 
more  daily  newspapers  to  mem¬ 
bership  in  the  American  News¬ 
paper  Publishers  Association 
during  October.  This  brings  total 
ANPA  membership  to  696.  New 

_ _  members  are:  Palo  Alto  (Cal.) 

Traveler  columnist;  Lyle  Wilson,  Times,  Redwood  City  ( Cal. ) 

United  Press;  Jack  Stinnett,  As-  Tribune;  Afiomi  (Fla.)  News, 

sociated  IVess;  C.  B.  Dickson,  Nashua  (N.  H.)  Telegraph, 

Gannett  Newroapers;  George  Sioux  Falls  (S.  D.)  Argus 
Dixon,  King  Features  Syndl-  Leader,  Seattle  Star. 


WARDEN  Charlie  Dean  of  the 
Cook  County,  Ga..  Farm  has 
decided  that  advertising  really 
gets  your  message  across.  He 
advertised  50  feeder  pigs  for 
sale  and  the  next  night  the 
whole  lot  was  stolen. 


“Lower 


Ye*,  newspaper  cireulatlone  all 
over  the  rountrr  are  hittins  new 
all-time  hiaha.  ' 


Newspapers’  cireul.ttioii  araphs.  All 
inereaaes  are  steady  .  .  .  t-ontinuous 
.  .  .  over  a  seven  year  period  ...  a 
certain  aian  of  healthy  proareas  and 
complete  acceptance  by  the  123,000 
consumers  In  The  Troy  ABC  City 
Zone. 

You  can  tell  your  sales  story  in 
this  market  to  "everybody”  throuah 
The  Record  Newspapers  alone, 
Troy’s  only  dailies.  They  aive  you 
COMPLiyTE  coveraae  at  ONE  "low¬ 
er”  rate  of  only  12c  per  line. 


In  Troy.  The  Rei-ord  Newspapers 
are  particularly  proud  of  their  la¬ 
test  circulation  "nil-time  hlyh,"  for 
attain  It  shows  approximately  the 
same  pcrcentase  of  iticrease  it  has 
each  year  for  the  past  seven  years ! 


No  Aarp  circulation  peaks  due 
to  momentarily  news  hungry  read¬ 
ers  are  indicated  in  The  Record 


— 
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As  industry,  through  its  advertising,  has  helped  people 
solve  their  wartime  problems,  mobilized  their  support 
for  Government  projects,  inspired  their  will  to 
win,  the  people  themselves  have  responded  with  a  new 
eagerness  to  learn  more  about  industry... and  about 
industry’s  relation  to  their  welfare,  their  security, 
their  way  of  life. 


For  industry,  this  trend  has  meant  an  opportunity  beyond 
precedent  to  build  public  understanding  and  good-will... not 
only  for  the  duration  but  for  peacetime  years  to  come. 


Over  and  over,  The  Continuing  Study  of  Newspaper  Reading 
has  shown  that  the  attention  received  by  wartime 
institutional  advertising  often  outstrips  the  most  appealing 
straight  product  copy  appearing  before  or  since  Pearl  Harbor. 
Seldom,  in  fact,  in  any  medium,  has  public  attention  to  national 
advertisers’  messages  reached  the  high  marks  which  industry 
is  now  recording  in  newspapers. 


It’s  only  natural  that  an  increasingly  large  number  of  industrial 
advertisers  with  informative  messages  should  turn  to  newspapers  as  their 
chief  medium  of  commimication  with  the  people.  And  it’s  only  natural 
that  they  should  be  rewarded  with  high  reader  attention  and  response. 


For  people  habitually  turn  to  newspapers  as  their  most  complete 
source  of  information  and  guidance.  And  newspaper  ^ 
advertisements  that  contain  information  and 
guidance  are  read  as  eagerly  and  as  thoroughly 
as  the  news  columns  themselves. 


Tkit  aJrftin— t.  Bar—  ti  AA\ 


A.  N.  P.  A.,  u  fcy  Ortgoa  Jo»r—l,  Portl—^,  w  iatertt  of  all 


German  Front 
To  New  York 
In  17  Minutes 

Mackoy  Third  Army 
Corps  Moots  Hardships, 
Does  Phenomenal  Job 

Headquarters,  3rd  U.  S.  Army, 
Sept.  25  (Delayed) — Four  days 
ago.  the  message  of  an  American 
war  correspondent,  ladiosd  from 
the  vicinity  of  the  German  fron¬ 
tier,  reached  the  United  Press  in 
New  York  in  17  minutes. 

The  job  was  done  by  Ameri¬ 
can  technical  ingenuity  repre¬ 
sented  by  the  12  Mackay  Radio 
Corp.  men  assigned  to  the  Third 
Army  Press  Camp. 

They  did  it  with  a  transmitter 
improvised  out  of  a  British 
Creed  head,  mounted  on  a 
French  driving  base. 

The  Mackay  Radio  men 
punched  past  the  1,250,000-word 
mark  last  night,  after  an  eight- 
week  trek  across  France  with 
Gen.  Patton’s  Third  Army  from 
Normandy  to  the  border  of  Ger¬ 
many. 

Those  words  had  told  the  story 
of  one  of  history’s  most  dramatic 
military  achievements  —  the  de¬ 
struction  of  the  Wehrmacht  and 
the  liberation  of  France. 

No  Tools 

The  Mackay  men  had  con¬ 
quered  distance  by  a  hairpin 
and  baling  wire  kind  of  im¬ 
provising  that  kept  the  news  of 
Third  Army’s  rush  across  France 
coming  when  unprecedented 
technical  difficulties  threatened 
to  black  out  the  news. 

Technically  speaking,  they 
had  no  tools,  but  only  technical¬ 
ly  speaking.  They  had  a  pair  of 
pliers  and  a  screwdriver  and 
with  those  they  set  up  and  tore 
down  their  non-mobile  radio 
equipment  11  times  during  the 
push  through  France. 

When  the  wooden  handle  of 
the  screwdriver  broke  and  fell 
off,  they  made  a  handle.  It 
would  have  been  tough  losing 
that  screwdriver,  but  they  would 
have  borrowed  or  made  another 
one  or  found  one  somewhere. 

What  they  couldn’t  lick  \yere 
cosmic  rays,  sunspots  and  the 
Heaviside  layer,  which  played 
all  the  triclu  in  the  physics 
books  on  them.  When  they  get 
some  time,  maybe  they’ll  work 
on  that 

From  the  Army  standpoint 
they  were  a  group  of  civilians. 
They  had  assimilated  rank  of 
captain  to  enable  them  to  get 
better  treatment  in  the  event  of 
capture  by  the  enemy.  Ex¬ 
cept  for  a  few  who  had  at  one 
time  or  another  acquired  some 
military  experience,  they  didn’t 
know  how  to  put  on  a  gas  mask 
or  lace  a  pair  of  leggings 

None  of  them  had  ever  dug  a 
slit  trench  and  their  ideas  about 
the  military  regulations  to  which 
they  were  subject  were  a  little 
vague.  But  they  knew  their 
jobs  and  the  tradition  of  getting 
copy  across  space  under  a  pe¬ 
culiar  set  of  conditions  perhaps 
unequalled  in  communications. 

They  found  out  they  were 


going  with  the  Third  Army  a 
day  or  two  before  they  crossed 
the  Channel  for  France  and 
shortly  after  arriving  in  London, 
fresh  from  signing  overseas  con¬ 
tracts  in  New  York. 
thought  they  were  going  to  sit  in 
London  until  it  became  possible 
to  set  up  a  permanent  radio 
transmitter  in  Paris. 

They  arrived  in  the  Press 
Camp  bivouac,  an  apple  orchard 
in  Normandy,  July  29  with  two 
truckloads  of  radio  equipment. 

So  they  got  to  work  the  next 
day  with  a  borrowed  claw  ham¬ 
mer,  a  German  bayonet  a  soldier 
lent  them  and  an  axe.  They  un¬ 
crated  their  transmitter  and 
“City  Office’’  equipment  and  set 
it  up  in  a  tent  they  were  pre¬ 
pared  to  call  home. 

Two  days  later,  before  they 
could  complete  the  testing  of  the 
equipment,  the  Third  Army  took 
the  field  and  their  Press  Camp 
packed  up  and  moved.  Their 
“permanent’’  radio  station  had 
to  be  torn  down  and  recrated. 

Then  they  rolled  toward  the 
front  and  they  have  been  break¬ 
ing  down  and  setting  up  “per¬ 
manent”  radio  stations  over  a 
considerable  part  of  France  ever 
since.  They’re  still  rolling 
toward  the  front. 

They  operated  in  some  peculiar 
places:  In  the  woods,  once  in 
the  walled  grounds  of  a  medieval 
castle  built  by  Henry  of  Navarre, 
once  behind  the  postern  gate  of  a 
DeWendel  chateau  and  again  in 
the  stable  of  an  18th  Century 
chateau  which  had  housed  a 
Wehrmacht  army  group  head¬ 
quarters  only  a  few  days  before 
the  Mackay  men  and  their  trav¬ 
eling  transmitter  rolled  in. 

The  men  responsible  for  the 
job  are:  Chief  Operator  John  S. 
Parucha;  Atlas  O.  Adams,  trans- 
m  i  1 1  e  r  engineer;  Engineers 
Charles  G.  Short,  Robert  P.  Aus¬ 
tin,  and  Arnold  C.  Olson;  Opera¬ 
tors  Rubin  Kaplan,  Charles  A. 
Jones.  John  F.  Hennessey,  Ernest 
J.  Ball,  Alvin  Ray  Moore,  and 
Lemuel  F.  Risinger;  and  Benny 
B.  Mazzarelli,  chief  clerk. 

■ 

Golden  Jubilee 

Founded  in  October,  1894,  the 
Schenectady  ( N.  Y. )  Gazette  has 
been  observing  its  golden  jubilee 
as  a  daily  by  telling  its  history 
and  the  story  of  long-term  em¬ 
ployes  on  the  first  page  of  its  sec¬ 
ond  section.  Among  them  are 
these  present  heads  of  the  paper: 
Austin  N.  Liecty,  president,  who 
joined  the  Gazette  as  business 
manager  in  1899,  the  same  year 
it  moved  to  its  State  St.  location; 
John  G.  Green,  vice-president 
and  secretary,  with  the  Gazette 
since  1917,  and  Dudley  ToU  Hill, 
managing  editor  for  33  of  his  37 
years  with  the  company. 

■ 

Feature  Survey 

Boston,  Oct.  30 — A  survey  to 
determine  preferences  and  de¬ 
sires  of  collectors  and  hobbyists 
as  to  the  inclusion  of  special 
feature  columns  in  newspapers 
and  how  the  general  newspaper 
reader  rates  such  features  as 
gardening  news,  art  criticism, 
book  renews,  and  columns  on 
antiques  and  other  specialties,  is 
being  made  by  Haughton  San- 
guinetti,  research  consultant. 


Hillman  Clears 
Many  Topics  in 
Press  Club  Talk 

Washington,  Oct.  30 — Sidney 
Hillman — “I  am  a  pants  maker” 
— ironed  out  some  questions  in 
the  minds  of  National  Press  Club 
members  today  with  an  address 
and  conference. 

Unlike  most  speakers  in  the 
Press  Club’s  weekly  luncheon 
series,  the  chairman  of  the  CIO 
Political  Action  Committee  in¬ 
sisted  both  his  speech  and  the 
q-and-a  exchange  with  the  re¬ 
porters  be  on-the-record.  It 
would  be  a  pleasure,  he  said,  to 
answer  questions  put  to  him  di¬ 
rectly.  He  dealt  with  other  ques¬ 
tions  in  his  address.  They  cov¬ 
ered  a  wide  field. 

Do  the  CIO  and  the  PAC  plan 
to  go  into  FM  radio?  No. 

How  much  literature  has  the 
PAC  distributed  in  '  the  cam¬ 
paign?  About  88.000,000  pieces, 
and  the  fiood  will  continue  up  to 
Election  Day. 

Is  it  true  what  they  say  about 
clearing  everything  with  Sid¬ 
ney?  No  one  in  the  party  has 
cleared  anything  with  him.  Fur¬ 
thermore,  PAC  was  committed 
to  the  ticket  headed  by  President 
Roosevelt  and  could  not  accept 
the  Presidential  nominee  and  re¬ 
ject  the  second-place  nominee. 

Is  he  a  Communist?  He  has 
fought  Communism  throughout 
his  adult  life  and  he  challenged 
any  newspaper  man  to  show  he 
had  espoused  the  “red”  cause  or 
even  that  he  had  the  acquain¬ 
tance  of  Earl  Browder. 

Are  workers  coerced  into  con¬ 
tributing  to  the  political  cam¬ 
paign?  PAC  has  never  coerced 
anyone  to  contribute  to  or  vote 
for  its  endorsees. 

Does  he  think  labor  will  doom 
itself  by  political  activity?  The 
American  Federation  of  Labor 
and  the  railroad  brotherhoods 
have  always  endorsed  some  and 
opposed  other  candidates. 

At  this  point,  Hillman  went 
into  a  discussion  of  his  attitude 
toward  Governor  Dewey,  saying 
the  Republican  nominee  today 
objects  to  labor  in  politics  but  in 
1937  “he  took  up  a  lot  of  my 
time — and  some  money — seeking 
my  support  when  he  was  a  can¬ 
didate  for  district  attorney.” 
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IDITOM  A  PUILISHERfer  Nevaaber  4.  1944 


Since  the  days  when  the  great  John 
L.  Sullivan  ruled  the  realm  of  pu¬ 
gilism  with  an  iron  fist,  sports  fans 
have  reserved  their  loudest  plaudits 
for  the  knockout  specialists  of  the 
“squared  circle.” 


Outside  the  ring,  too,  the  ability  to 
score  a  clean-cut  knockout  is  a 
coveted  business  asset. 


Few  advertisers,  for  instance,  are 
satisfied  with  a  hairline  sales  de¬ 
cision  in  a  major  metropolis  like 
Philadelphia.  They  want  to  win  by 
a  knockout.  And  they  can  with 
“The  Record — and  One  Other”  .  .  . 
the  newspaper  advertising  punch 
that  paralyzes  competition  by  driv¬ 
ing  home  your  sales  message  to  both 
sides  of  Philadelphia’s  liberal-con¬ 
servative  market. 


Champ,  or  uncrowned  contender — 
heavyweight,  or  flyweight  —  the 
fighter  with  the  biggest  draw  at  the 
gate  invariably  is  the  one  whose 
deadly  “one-two”  punch  spells  a 
hasty  and  horizontal  exit  for  his 
hapless  opponent. 


RaprMaalad  Nationallr  by  Q«ors«  A.  McDaviM  Co.— N«w  York.  Cbtcogo.  Philodolphia.  Oolroit.  CIOToload 


6th  War  Loan 
Mots  Available 
To  Newspapers 

Gamble  and  Tripp  Say 
Pren  Aid  Needed  in 
Fight  Against  Optimism 

emphasis  on  the 
Pacific  phase  of  the  war 
^^n?*^"***  •  P*’™*  Minister 
Chu^iU  anticipated  this  week 
would  rontinue  for  another  year 
and  a  half,  and  with  special  ap¬ 
peals  to  the  farmers  who,  sur- 
not  been 
S?  «®ectlvely  in  the 
Pw  as  other  groups,  the  U.  S 
Treasury  has  released  new^- 
**^“1"*  PortfoUos  for  the 
”‘*th  War  Loan  Drive. 

More  than  ever  before,  news¬ 
paper  advertising  will  be  needed 
m  the  Sixth  wl  Loan 
each  community  nuke  iU  War 
Bond  sales  quota  ”  Terf  p 

FinT****’  director.  War 

Finance  Division,  wrote  daily 

Sr 

“American  dollars  must  still 
^  spent  in  appalling  amounts  to 

Jaiwn.  The  powerfiU  force  of 
“dvertis- 
‘n  this 

^  Jt  will  also  be  of  great 
aid  in  keeping  our  country’s  re- 

Iteed  until  final  victory  is  won  " 
ne  continued. 

'Toughest  Job" 

,  ,^ding  emphasis  to  the  slogan. 
Your  Country  Is  Still  at  War— 
Are  You?”,  which  appears  in 
many  of  the  ads.  mats  of  which 
are  avaiWsle  to  the  nations 
newqiapers.  Frank  E.  Tripp, 
c^irman.  Allied  Newspaper 
Council,  asserted: 
c  standpoint  the 

Sixth  War  Loan  bids  fair  to  be 
the  toughest  Job  we  have  tackled 
since  War  Financing  began.  But 
we  are  accustomed  to  tough  jobs. 
When  there's  one  to  be  done 
we  seem  to  get  it— and  do  it.  .  .  ! 
None  of  the  loans  of  the  pa^  was 
so  important  as  the  Sixth,  from 
our  standpoint. 

“If  we  falter  and  go  forth  with 
a  lessened  effort  and  weaker 
front  in  advertising  wallop,  we 
will  aid  and  abet  that  misguided 
element  which  is  harming  Amer¬ 
ica’s  cause  by  pulling  the  knock¬ 
out  punch  because  only  half  of 
our  enemy  is  groggy 

“Our  duty  goes  l^yond  the 
selling  of  bonds  this  time.  It  is, 
more  than  ever  before,  a  job  of 
national  horse-sense  awaken¬ 
ing,  of  swamping  the  over- 
optimistic  with  acres  of  this 
great  copy.  .  . 

For  the  Nov.  20  to  Dec.  16 
drive  to  sell  $14,000,000,000  in 
War  Bonds.  $5,000,000,000  to  in¬ 
dividuals,  the  Treasury  has  pro¬ 
vided  74  ads  for  daily  and  36  ads 
for  weekly  newspapers  in  sev¬ 
eral  sizes.  Newspapers  which 
ordered  Fifth  War  Loan  mats 
will  automatically  receive  the 
basic  series  of  18  ads  in  the  daily 
field  and  12  in  the  weekly. 
The  others  are  available  on  re¬ 
quest. 

Since  the  Treasury  has  asked 
newspapers  to  public  their  first 


It!  a  fraat  taaiii* 
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Timely  Mi  Wear  Lecm  Ad 

Sixth  Loan  advertisements  the 
week  of  Nov.  12,  S.  George 
Little,  special  newspaper  con¬ 
sultant,  War  Finance  Division, 
aaks  ttiat  any  papers  that  have 
not  received  portfolios  and  those 
that  have  not  ordered  their  ad¬ 
vertising  nuterial,  procure  both 
immediately. 

ITie  ads,  which  were  prepared 
under  the  auraices  of  the  War 
Advertising  Council  by  four 
agencies,  Albert  Frank-Guenther 
Law,  Inc.;  Erwin,  Wasey  A  Co.; 
Ruthrauff  &  Ryan,  Inc.,  and 
Young  A  Rubicam,  Inc.,  vary  in 
their  appeals  from  the  emotional 
to  the  realistic. 

Among  the  typical  headlines 
which  i^icate  the  nature  of  the 

copy  are:  “ - now  let’s  give  the 

SONS  OF  HEAVEN  hell! ’;  “A 
Report  to  the  American  People 
on  the  Coming  Battle  of  Japan”: 
“BIGGER  WAR  BONDS  will 
secure  the  Position  of  Postwar 
Farming,”  and  “It’s  a  great  team 
— MacArthur,  Nimitz  and  you!” 
m 

Sponsors  Phone  Fund 

Through  the  Chicago  Times, 
wounded  boys  arriving  at 
Vaughan  and  Gardiner  Hospitals 
in  Chicago  are  able  to  telephone 
home  on  their  arrival.  Private 
individuals,  clubs,  civic  groups 
and  employe  and  business  or¬ 
ganizations  are  invited  to  con¬ 
tribute  to  the  fund  which  is  a 
division  of  the  Times  charities. 
’The  “Phone  Home  Fund”  is 
under  the  direction  of  Mel  Bark¬ 
er,  Times  promotion  manager. 


Yn  Cab  Sail  BOTH 

Ohio's  Largest  Market 

—Greater  Cleveland 


Ohio's  Second  Largest 
Market 

—24  Adioceot  Ceoatles 


CLEYaMD  lUUN  DCALtI 

CtovOwie't  Me—  Mnrifmetr 


Study  Finds 
Pre-testing  of 
Surveys  Lacking 

.  Completion  of  the  “researching 
researchers”  study  made  by  the 
recently  organist  New  York 
firm,  A.  S.  Bennett  Associates, 
has  made  possible  the  conclusion 
that  more  thorough  pre-testing 
of  instructions,  questionnaires, 
answers,  tabulation,  analysis  and 
nature  of  the  derivatives  is  nec¬ 
essary  to  assure  accuracy  in 
opinion  surveys. 

The  research  organization 
questioned  interviewers  in  26 
states  who  had  made  a  total 
number  of  survey  operations  of 
13,596  a  total  number  of  inter¬ 
views  of  626,370  and  individual¬ 
ly  had  worked,  on  the  av¬ 
erage,  for  12  different  organi¬ 
zations. 

Quastionnaira  Criticixad 

Of  the  entire  group  22%  crit¬ 
icized  instructions;  24%,  super¬ 
vision;  76%,  quettionnaires; 
g4%,  breakdowns  and  40%,  de¬ 
pendability.  A  breakdown  di¬ 
viding  the  interviewers  into  two 
groups,  most  experienced  and 
less  experienced,  showed  that 
except  in  the  case  of  depend¬ 
ability  the  most  experienced 
workers  were  more  critical  than 
the  less. 

Detailed  written  criticisms 
contributed  by  the  interviewers 
indicated  that  a  test  sample  of 
substantial  proportions  0ould 
be  made,  cheddng  all  the  steps 


of  a  study  from  conception  to 
conclusion  before  the  com¬ 
plete  and  final  study  is  em¬ 
barked  upon. 

Such  a  test  should  ascertain; 
if  the  field  investigator  under¬ 
stands  with  perfect  clearness 
just  what  is  wanted;  if  the  inter¬ 
viewer  can  carry  out  instruc¬ 
tions;  if  the  interviewer  suc¬ 
ceeds  in  securing  from  the  con¬ 
sumer  a  dependable  answer;  if 
the  questionnaire  is  so  set  up 
that  the  results  can  be  tabu¬ 
lated  and  analyzed;  if  a  work¬ 
able  program  has  been  outlined 
for  the  field  worlcer;  if  the  con¬ 
trols  are  too  loosely  supervised 
and  if  the  study  is  on  a  scale 
sufficient  to  establish  beyond  a 
reasonable  doubt  the  de¬ 
pendability  of  the  resultant 
findings. 

Mr.  Bennett’s  organization  as¬ 
serts  “with  the  release  of  print 
paper,  we  can  expect  a  surge  of 
m^ia  claims  supported  by  field 
studies”  and  that  study  of  the 
comments  of  the  researchers 
themselves  should  help  make 
those  surveys  more  authorita¬ 
tive. 

“These  workers  plead,”  Mr. 
Bennett  says,  “for  more  thor¬ 
ough  pre-testing.  ’They  are 
eager  to  make  their  work  de¬ 
pendable  and  effective.  ’They 
deplore  the  deadlines  that  call 
for  hurried  execution.  In  es¬ 
sence,  many  of  them  have  said 
‘take  time  to  pre-test  these  ques¬ 
tionnaires,  make  them  practical 
for  our  localities  and  we  will 
take  more  pride  in  our  find¬ 
ings.’  ” 


Viiuallse  a  kpeiiOable  income  and  outKoint  sales  potentiid  of  $170,386,000 
in  terms  of  HOMES.  After  all,  individual  HOMES  and  their  buying-power 
are  WHAT  COUNTS. 

ONE  typical  home  in  this  widespread  First-in-South  Carolina  Market 
can  aimpllfy  mere  atati8ti<'s.  These  homes,  symbolized  by  the  buying- 
power,  look  to  Columbia  for  their  BUYINQ.  Some  of  the  homes  are  loveir 
urban  residences  in  a  rich  section  ,  ,  .  because  Richland  County  alone  is 
62.9%  urban. 

This  home  symbolizes  the  highest  per-capita  buying-power  for  the  region. 
It  is  a  home  that  spreads  out  far  beyond  Columbia  and  is  invigorated  by 
every  assurance  of  post-war  prosperity. 

The  Stats  is  a  habit,  a  tradition,  an  institution  throughout 
this  area,  with  its  over  50,000  City  Zone  and  Trading  Zone 
circulation.  Homes  have  voluntarily  ghran  ’The  State  a  55% 
greater  circulation  than  any  other  newspaper. 
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H'  'HriNie  (■)... 


Some  read  John  O’Reilly  of  the 
New  York  Herald  Tribune  without 
knowing  who  he  is. 

Few  ever  read  him  without  feel¬ 
ing  “Here’s  a  fellow  who  lives  what 

thrives  on  it.’’ At  I  [|  iSy  [  ^ 
this  writing,  he’s 
heading  the  ^  f 
Paris  Bureau  of 

teen  years  ago 
he  came  from 

Columbia  to  the  Herald  Tribune, 
recommending  himself  as  a  "color- 
type  printer,  milkman,  sheepherder, 
apple  picker,  etc.’’  It  was  no  gag.  He 
could  handle  himself  in  any  situa¬ 
tion.  He  could  also  take  almost  any 
reporting  assignment  and  turn  out 
a  tale  that  sings  like  a  short  story. 

O’Reilly  is  typical  of  Herald 
Tribune  news-plus  reporting  ...  a 
man  who  gets  and  gives  more  than 


the  facts.  His  peace-time  forte  used 
to  be  bird  and  animal  stories— /oo 
doings— an  assignment  he  had  no 
trouble  wangling  because  he’s  also 
a  naturalist.  Incidentally  he  has  a 
way  of  getting  himself  in  the 
R  '  middle  of  things.  This  little 
L  j  habit  once  turned  a  routine 
K  ^  '  Madison  Square  Garden  cir- 
^  cus  rehearsal  into  a  reporter’s 

H  b  classic.  No  O’Reilly  fan  has 
^  forgotten  the  headline: 

“How  to  Handle  a  Loose 
Leopard  — Reporter  Knows  But  He 
Forgets’’— all  about  a 
beast  which  swapped  "j 

roles  with  the  reporter  i 

by  escaping  and  cov- 
ering  O’Reilly,  in  a  apSHul 

All  of  which  is  years  " 
removed  from  war  correspondent 
John  O’Reilly  who  moved  in  with 
our  assault  troops  on  D-Day  over  a 


dead-strewn  beachhead . . .  slept  fit¬ 
fully  under  Normandy  apple  blos¬ 
soms,  Navy  salvos,  falling  Junkers. 

Actually  O’Reilly’s  been  news- 
plus  war  reporting  for  the  Herald 
Tribune  since  fall  1942  when  he  met 
up  with  Fighting  French  in  the  Lake 
Chad  African  area.  An  adventurer 
bom  (his  father  is  soldier-of-fortune 
Tex  O’Reilly)  he’s  taken  the  wind¬ 
ing  roads  of  Iran  covering  an  .Amer¬ 
ican  supply  route  to  Russia... fol¬ 
lowed  British  Desert  Forces  en  route 
to  Tunisia... ducked  shells  on  the 
.  invasion  beaches  of 

Sicily  and  Italy.  And 
:>  he  can  write  so  read- 
ers  can  feel  what  he 

— There  are  other 
^  Herald  Tribune 

news-plus  war  correspondents  and 
reporters  as  good  as  he.  But  there 
aren’t  any  other  John  O’Reillys. 


NEW  YORK 


HcralJi  tTribuiic 
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‘Mill-Page-Line’  Rate 
Urged  as  Ad  Measure 


By  JoMph  Mi  Dematthew 

PublisiiMr's  B*pr*MntcrtiTe 


“BUT  WE  have  been  doing  it 

thu  way  for  20  years!  ^r- 
tainly,  we  cannot  be  wrong 
now!”  exclaimed  a  good  friend 
of  mine  the  other  day  when  I 
approached  him  with  an  idea 
that  was  sound,  provable  and 
already  accepted  elsewhere,  but 
was  otherwise  somewhat  unor¬ 
thodox.  Obviously,  the  new  ap¬ 
proach  interfered  too  radically 
with  his  habitual  thinking,  thus 
making  my  case  appear  stronger 
than  he  was  ready  to  admit  to 
himself. 

While  we  all  like  to  think  of 
ourselves  as  being  above  the 
force  of  habit  and  capable  of 
scientific  and  objective  thinking, 
more  often  than  not  we  still  re¬ 
main  largely  creatures  of  habit, 
resisting,  perhaps  subconscious¬ 
ly.  anything  that  looks  unfa¬ 
miliar. 

I’ll  venture  a  guess  tiiat  in 
spite  of  the  enthusiastic  vision 
of  the  post-war  era  now  ex¬ 
pressed  on  all  sides  which  will 
supposedly  revolutionize  our 
daily  lives,  the  public  will  be 
relatively  slow  to  accept  many 
innovations  and  a  tremendous 
sales  and  advertising  effort  will 
be  required  to  accelerate  this 
process. 

Tabs  Not  Used  Fully 

While  the  tabloids  have  come 
of  age,  much  resistance  to  their 
fuller  use  is  still  in  evidence  in 
advertising  circles.  It  may  still 
be  a  factor  when  the  space  buyer 
flies  to  his  office  in  a  plastic 
helicopter  as  a  matter  of  daily 
routine,  hurriedly  swallowing  a 
vitamin  pill  to  fortify  himself 
for  an  early  interview  with  a 
particularly  enterprising  tabloid 
salesman. 

In  the  face  of  this  fact,  to 
capitalize  fully  on  the  post-war 
opportunities  in  selling  space  the 
t^loid  salesman  of  tomorrow 
must  make  the  most  skill¬ 
ful  use  of  every  advantage  of¬ 
fered  by  his  publication. 

One  of  the  basic  advantages  to 
consider  is  the  tabloid’s  visi¬ 
bility.  A  page  is  a  unit  whether 
it  counts  1,000,  1,250  or  2,500 
lines  because,  in  each  case,  a 
complete  impression  is  pro¬ 
duced.  To  illustrate: 

Take  two  publications  with  an 
identical  milline  rate  but  differ¬ 
ing  in  the  size  of  the  format. 
If  a  complete  impression  can  be 
produced  in  one  with  only  1,000 
lines  while  the  other  publication 
to  obtain  an  identical  impression 
requires  the  use  of  1,250  lines 
or  more,  obviously  the  former 
offers  an  advantage  over  the 
latter  which  the  milline  rate 
method  fails  to  take  iqto  ac¬ 
count  The  same  principle  holds 
true  when  the  fraction-of-a-page 
compariaon  is  used. 

In  short,  to  be  a  truly  accurate 
yardstick  of  value  the  mllline 
rate  formula^  which  was  origi¬ 
nally  proposed  by  B.  H.  Jeffer¬ 
son  24  years  ago,  in  addition 
to  considering  the  rate  and  cir¬ 


culation  alone  as  it  does  today, 
should  also  take  into  account 
the  third  and  the  missing  factor 
— the  linage  r^uired  to  produce 
an  identical  impression  in  the 
publication  under  consideration. 

Therefore,  if,  for  comparison’s 
sake,  all  circulation  can  now  be 
expressed  in  terms  of  one  mil¬ 
lion  as  is  provided  by  the  milline 
rate  formula,  why  cannot  the 
amount  of  space  required  to  do 
the  job  be  also  expressed  in  a 
comparable  manned,  say  in 
terms  of  1,000  or  1,250  lines? 
This  formula  would  then  be¬ 
come: 

(Rate  per  line  x  lines  to  a 
page  x  1,000,000)  ditrided 
by  (Circulation  x  1,000  for 
1,250  lines)  equals  Mill- 
page-line  Rate. 

The  often  -  used  magazine 
method  of  computing  the  cost 
per  page  per  thousand  is  not 
nearly  so  effective,  since  it  in¬ 
volves  the  necessity  of  individ¬ 
ual  interpretation  and  compari¬ 
son,  with  the  result  that  in  many 
cases  the  simpler  yet  less  ac¬ 
curate  but  more  uniformly  used 
milline  rate  method  of  compari¬ 
son  wins  out,  sometimes  to  the 
disadvantage  of  the  tabloid. 

Since  the  “mill-page-line” 
method  offers  a  uniform,  ready 
and  more  accurate  basis  for 
comparison  and  can  also  be  ap¬ 
plied  with  equal  success  in  the 
nugazine  field,  it  is  in  the  in¬ 
terest  of  all  the  sub-standard 
size  publications  to  advocate  its 
acceptance  widely.  Big  things 
loom  ahead  for  forward-looking 
publications,  and  it  may  be  later 
than  we  think. 

a 

Indiana  Court  Rules 
In  Portland  Dispute 

’The  Supreme  Court  of  In¬ 
diana  has  ruled  in  favor  of  Jane 
B.  Coughlin,  as  trustee  for  the 
newspaper  interests  of  Morton 
S.  Hawkins,  in  litigation  which 
was  begun  11  years  ago. 

’The  court  held  that  Hawkjns 
and  Alfred  A.  Kist  had  formed 
a  partnership  in  1918  which 
culminated  in  the  acquisition  of 
three  newspapers  in  Portland. 
Ind.,  but  that  Kist  had  failed  to 
account  for  the  earnings.  A 
lower  court’s  denial  of  salary  to 
Kist  was  affirmed  and  appoint¬ 
ment  of  a  receivership  sustained 
as  “the  law  of  the  case.”  ’The 
receiver  is  E.  A.  Fulton. 

■ 

Overseas  Press  Aided 

Washington,  Oct.  30  —  Amer¬ 
ican  printing  presses  and  equip¬ 
ment  are  playing  an  important 
role  in  paving  the  way  for  post¬ 
war  r^abilitation  of  the  news¬ 
paper  and  publishing  industries 
of  the  East  Indies,  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Commerce  has  been  in¬ 
formed.  When  Java  was  over¬ 
run  by  the  Japanese,  a  large 
shipment  of  equipment  con¬ 
signed  to  the  Indies  was  re¬ 


routed  to  Australia  and  installed 
in  the  Netherlands  Information 
Printing  Plant  at  Melbourne. 
Matrices  for  Intertypes  equipped 
with  English  and  Dutch  key¬ 
boards  were  flown  from  the 
U.  S.  The  plant  is  headed  by 
Nikoiaas  Metzolaar,  former  man¬ 
aging  director  of  the  Dutch-lan¬ 
guage  daily,  De  Javabode. 

■ 

Newsmen  Seek  Credit 
For  Words — ^Indeedl 

News  of  the  whereabouts  of 
two  former  newspaper  men  and 
the  son  of  a  newspaper  woman 
came  this  week  in  a  note  from 
Sgt.  Donn  Hale  Munson,  with  a 
postscript  which  read: 

“No  American  money  avail¬ 
able  here.  Will  you  extend  us 
credit  on  a  subscription  until  we 
hit  the  Philippines?  You  won’t 
have  to  wait  long.” 

Munson,- a  former  Palm  Beach 
(Fla.)  Post-Times  reporter,  has 
flown  70  hours  on  combat  mis¬ 
sions  (up  to  the  time  of  writing 
the  note  Oct.  13)  to  gather  eye¬ 
witness  material  for  wire  service 
correspondents.  He  is  on  the 
staff  of  the  “Red  Raiders,”  lead¬ 
ing  heavy  bomber  unit  of  the 
Fifth  Air  Force  in  the  Dutch 
East  Indies,  his  section  chief 
being  Lt.  Robert  Brigham,  for¬ 
merly  of  the  Rochester  (N.  Y.) 
Democrat  &  Chronicle,  who  has 
been  named  public  relations 
officer. 

Also  on  the  staff  is  Cpl.  Robert 
Crosbie,  whose  mother.  Mrs. 
Needa  (jrosbie,  edits  the  Quaker- 
town  (Pa.)  Free  Press. 

P.  S.:  Editor  &  Publisher  is  on 
its  way  to  the  trio. 

■ 

Hearst  Papers  Offer 
$25/000  for  History 

A  $25,000  contest  to  stimulate 
the  study  of  American  history 
has  been  announced  this  week 
in  13  key  cities  of  the  U.  S.  by 
Hearst  newspapers. 

The  national  grand  prize  will 
be  $2,000,  second  prize  $1,000, 
third  $500,  etc.,  ranging  down 
to  32  $50  awards.  Additional 
prizes  totaling  $7,500  in  War 
Bonds  are  being  offered  by  local 
Hearst  sponsors,  and  in  New 
York  the  Journal- American  will 
award  12  $100  sets  of  history 
books  to  the  schools  making  the 
best  showing. 
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Library  Denies 
Data  Refused 
To  General 

Copyrighted  material  filed 
with  the  Library  of  Congress 
may  circulate  to  government 
agencies  and  authorized  bor¬ 
rowers,  Richard  C.  -DeWolf,  act¬ 
ing  register  of  copyrights,  wrote 
Editor  &  Publisher  last  week, 
replying  to  a  report  which  has 
appeared  in  the  press  to  the  ef¬ 
fect  that  General  Marshall  was 
refused  the  loan  of  maps  filed  in 
the  copyright  division. 

Replying  to  an  editorial  in  the 
St.  Paul  (Minn.)  Dispatch  and 
to  a  cartoon  distributed  by  Pub¬ 
lishers’  Syndicate,  he  said  the 
copyright  law  forbidding  the  re¬ 
production  of  any  substantial 
part  of  a  copyrighted  work  ap¬ 
plies  to  public  officials  as  to  pri¬ 
vate  individuals  but  there  was 
no  refusal  to  Marshall. 

“In  order  to  provide  for  the 
needed  use  of  copyrighted  mat¬ 
ter  for  Government  agencies 
during  the  war,  a  bill  was  pre¬ 
pared  in  the  Copyright  Office  to 
permit  a  certain  amount  of  copy¬ 
ing  without  the  consent  of  the 
copyright  owner,”  he  declared, 
“and  this  bill  was  introduced  in 
the  Senate  by  Senator  Lucas  at 
the  request  of  the  Librarian  of 
Congress.” 

’This  bill,  he  pointed  out,  was 
not  inspired  by  irritation  of  Con¬ 
gress.  but  by  the  desire  of'  li¬ 
brary  officials  to  remove  diffi¬ 
culties. 


North  Carolina 
Newspapers  Solve 
Sales  Problem!  * 

Poultry  producers  In  state  were 
faced  with  500,000  surplus 
chickens  and  no  market. 

One-time  shot  in  seven  cltlee 
...  In  newspapers  reaching  al¬ 
most  400.0(X)  families  .  .  .  ap¬ 
pealing  to  housewives  to  serve 
an  EXTRA  chicken. 

Results?  Sales  Jumped  30  to  50 
per  cent  for  ’IWO  WEEKS 
AFTER  ADVERTISINO  AP¬ 
PEARED.  Surplus  cleaned  out! 
Farmers  happy! 

Of  course,  Winston-Salem,  a 
“must”  market  was  on  this  list! 

Journal  and  Sentinel 

Wineten-Salem,  North  Corelhia 

National  Representatives: 
KELLY-SMITH  COMPANY 
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IS  PRimSBED  TO  PICTURE  HIM! 
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Marines  from  Maine  on  Peleiiu 
Left  to  right:  PFC.  Roy  Fortin, 
Lewiston,  PFC.  Julien  Rioux, 
Lewiston,  and  2nd  Lt.  C.  H.  West, 
Jr.,  Bangor  This  photo  was  mode 
by  Joe  Rosenthal,  AP  photogro 
pher  with  the  Wartime  Still 
Picture  Pool 


Thank  you,  Mr.  Hoy.  The  AP,  steadily  providing  thousands  upon 
thousands  of  similar  hometown  photos  from  the  war  fronts  of  the 
world,  is  privileged  to  picture  America's  fighting  men  and  to  bring 
these  pictures  speedily,  through  AP  newspapers,  to  relatives  and 
friends  of  our  armed  forces  everywhere. 


I 


JOHN  MAYNAHD,  ClcTcland  N«wa,  c*nt«r.  is  pictured  cdtsr  his 
•IsctioB  os  prssidsBt  ei  tbs  Ohio  CirculotioB  MoBogsrs  Associo- 
lioB  at  its  ioU  ssssioB  iB  the  Nsil  Houss,  Coluoxbus.  lost  week. 
Harold  Poulsoo.  YouBgstown  Vmdicator.  loft,  is  rstiriag  prssidsat, 
aad  C.  Floyd  WoUs,  LoBcastsr  Eagle-Gosstts,  was  ro-slsctsd  soc- 
rstory-trsosursr.  Other  bsw  officers  mclude  Fred  Weber,  Athens 
MessoBger,  ▼ice-prosideBt;  Hoy  Piltr,  WarrsB  Tribune-Chronicle, 
sorgeoBl-ot-amis,  and  E.  W.  Swick.  Cincinnati  Enquirer,  ond  Har- 
▼ey  T.  Doris,  Columbus  CitiseB.  directors. 

Shryock#  Jae  ATAE  Prizes  Listed 

For  Aid  To  War  Effort 

V^XUO  The  Southern  Pine  Association 

y  ,_«»  mw  been  named  winner  of  the 

wllTCUlCEtlOri  iMOm  contest  for  cooperative  services 

to  business  men  in  the  promo- 
Spesking  at  the  fall  session  of  tion  of  the  war  effort  by  trade 
the  Ohio  Circulation  Managers  associations,  sponsored  annually 
Association  at  the  Neil  House,  by  the  American  Trade  Associa- 
Columbus,  last  we^,  James  M.  tion  Executives.  Secretary  of 
Shryock,  managing  director  of  Commerce  Jesse  Jones  has  an- 
thc  Audit  Bureau  of  Circula-  nounced.  The  prizes  will  be 
tions.  Chicago,  urged  circxilation  awarded  at  the  association’s  an- 
managers  to  make  their  post*  nual  meeting  in  New  York,  Nov. 
war  ^ans  now  and  be  ready  to  9-10. 

put  them  into  instant  practice  The  Southern  Pine  Associa- 
artian  new^rint  and  manpower  tion  won  out  among  the  larger 
curtailments  are  rdaxed.  associations  while  winners  in 

Guest  speakers  also  included  other  classifications  were:  Na- 
James  F.  Jae,  St.  Louia  Globe-  tional  Screw  Machine  Products 
Democrat,  president  of  the  Inter-  Association  of  Cleveland,  smaller 
nsidonal  Circulation  ManMers  national  associations;  Savings 
AsMciation;  Sea.  Robert  A.  Taft.  Banks  Association  of  the  State 
Republican  candidate  for  re-  of  New  York,  New  York  City, 
election,  and  Harry  W.  Cullis,  State  associations;  and  Chicago 
chief  of  the  War  Finance  Divi-  Association  of  Life  Underwrit- 
sion.  Newspaper  Boy  Section,  ers,  local  associations, 
who  reported  Ohio  newspaper  The  Jury  of  awards  consisted 
boys  had  sold  98,000,000  Stamps,  of:  Secretary  Jones,  chairman. 

Papers  pertaining  to  present  Linwood  L  Noyes,  president  of 
and  post-war  problems  were  pre-  the  American  Newspaper  I^b- 
sent^  ^  Z.  S.  McKee,  Chilli-  Ushers  Association;  Eric  A. 
cothe  Gazette- Advertiaer;  Joe  Johnston,  president,  U.  S.  Cham- 
Madigan,  Cleveland  Sewa;  Shiel  ber  of  Conunerce;  Robert  Gay- 
Dunsker,  Cincinnati  Poat;  Wil-  lord.  National  Association  of 
liam  LangeU,  Ravenna  Evening  Manufacturers,  and  Franklin 
Re^d;  Russell  Stokley,  Elyria  Snyder  of  Northwestern  Uni- 
CHt^icle-Telepram; Jolm  Shank,  versity. 

Dayton  News;  Edgar  W.  Swick, 

Cincinnati  Enquirer;  Smith  Wit¬ 
ter.  Canton  Repository,  and  John 
Maynard,  Cleveland  News. 

l^nk  Newell,  formerly  of  the 
Toledo  Blade  and  past  ICMA 
preoident,  now  publisher  and 

Jieneral  manager  of  the  Frank- 
ort  (Ky.)  State  Journal,  was 
elected  an  associate  member  and 
honorary  membership  was  con¬ 
ferred  on  C.  L.  Sink,  formerly 
of  the  Zanesville  Times-Re- 
corder,  and  Richard  Simmons, 
formerly  of  the  Cleveland  Press, 
now  assistant  circulation  mana¬ 
ger  of  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer. 

Plans  were  started  for  wel- 
comhig  the  ICMA  membership 
to  Columbus  next  June. 


Halifax  Radio  Station 

Hautax,  N.  S.,  Nov.  1 — A  new 
radio  station,  CJCH,  associated 
with  the  Halifax  Chronicle  and 
Halifax  Daily  Star,  will  begin 
operation  soon.  Managing  direc¬ 
tor  of  the  station  is  Leslie 
Choyce,  advertising  manager  of 
the  two  papers. 

30.000  Gifts* 

The  Los  Angeles  Examiner's 
drive  for  gifts  for  service  men 
overseas  brought  in  a  total  of 
30,000  Christmas  presents  be¬ 
tween  Sept  19  and  Oct.  19,  final 
tabulation  disclosed. 


Brief  Reviews 
Press  Clause 
Background 

Supporting  the  argument  of 
the  Ai^ociated  Press  against  a 
court  order  compelling  the  sale 
of  news  dispatches  to  anyone 
who  desires  them,  the  brief 
written  by  Elisha  Hanson,  coun¬ 
sel  for  the  American  Newspaper 
Publishers  Association,  places 
before  the  Supreme  Court  the 
story  of  how  the  freedom-of-the- 
press  clause  became  a  part  of 
the  Constitution. 

The  government's  answer  to 
the  AP  appeal  briefs  is  due  in 
Supreme  Court  on  Monday,  and 
the  Department  of  Justice  has 
indicate  the  brief  will  be  sub¬ 
mitted  on  the  deadline  day. 

To  provide  the  historical  back¬ 
ground,  Mr.  Hanson  probed  the 
records  of  the  Philadelphia 
Convention,  delegates’  notes, 
speeches,  and  debates  in  the 
state  legislatures  during  the 
campaign  for  ratification.  The 
Federalists — Hamilton,  Jay  and 
Wilson — advocated  ratification  as 
it  stood;  the  Republicans— Jef¬ 
ferson,  Lee  and  Smith— demand¬ 
ed  a  bill  of  rights  as  a  condition 
precedent  to  ratification. 

Press  Clause  Voted  Down 

A  freedom-of-the-press  pro¬ 
vision  was  proposed  in  the  Phil¬ 
adelphia  convention  by  Elbridge 
Gerry  and  Charles  Pinckney, 
but  was  defeated  by  a  vote  of 
6  states  to  5,  the  brief  recites. 

“There  can  be  no  question," 
Mr.  Hanson  tells  the  court,  “but 
that  in  the  discussion  the  de¬ 
mand  for  a  freedom-of-the-press 
clause  in  the  Constitution  was 
repeatedly,  earnestly  and  force¬ 
fully  urged. 

“The  Federalists  argued  that 
since  Congress  had  no  right  to 
legislate  on  subjects  not  dele¬ 
gated  to  it  for  that  purpose,  and 
accordingly  since  it  had  no 
right  to  regulate  the  press,  there 
was  no  need  for  such  a  protec¬ 
tive  clause  in  the  Constitution. 
The  Republicans  simply  an¬ 
swered  that  both  the  direct  and 
implied  powers  of  Congress  were 
very  broad,  among  those  rights 
being  an  almost  unlimited  pow¬ 
er  of  taxation,  through  which, 
as  the  history  of  England  amply 
proved,  the  freedom  of  the  press 
could  be  as  effectively  abridged 
as  through  censorship  or  licens¬ 
ing  regulation. 

“It  must  be  borne  in  mind,  of 
course,  that  the  argument  of  the 
Republicans  prevailed,  and  the 
freedom-of-the-press  clause  was 
incorporated  in  the  Constitution 
pursuant  to  their  demand.” 

The  brief  quotes  from  an  ad¬ 
dress  by  Eleazar  Oswald,  Revo¬ 
lutionary  patriot,  in  Philadel¬ 
phia  on  Nov.  3,  1787.  He  said; 
“The  Liberty  of  the  Press  is  not 
secured,  and  the  powers  of  Con¬ 
gress  are  fully  adequate  to  its 
destruction,  as  they  are  to  have 
the  trial  of  libels  or  pretehded 
libels  against  the  Unit^  States, 
and  may  by  a  cursed  abomin¬ 
able  Stamp  Act  preclude  you 
effectually  from  all  means  of  in¬ 
formation.” 

In  reply  to  a  Jay  pamphlet. 


Melancthon  Smith,  delegate  from 
New  York,  asserted,  “silence  ud 
a  blank  paper  neither  grant  nor 
take  away  anything.”  The  nus 
who  supposes  the  Constitution, 
in  any  part  of  it,  is  like  a  blank 
piece  of  paper,  has  very  errone 
ous  ideas  of  it,  he  contended 

“He  may  be  assured  every 
clause  has  a  meaning,"  went  on  i 
Smith,  “and  many  of  them  such  i 
extensive  meaning  as  would  : 
take  a  volume  to  unfold.  The  I 
suggestion  that  the  liberty  of  - 
the  press  is  secure,  because  it  is 
not  in  express  words  spoken  of 
in  the  Constitution  ...  is  puerile 
and  unworthy  of  a  man  who  pre 
tends  to  reason.” 

Finally,  Mr.  Hanson  cites  the 
comment  of  James  Madison,  au¬ 
thor  of  the  First  Amendment, 
following  the  ratification: 

“The  great  and  essential  rights 
of  the  people  are  secured  against 
legislative  as  well  as  against  ex¬ 
ecutive  ambition.  They  are  se¬ 
cured,  not  by  laws  paramount  to 
prerogative,  but  by  constitu¬ 
tions  paramount  to  laws.  This 
security  of  the  freedom  of  the 
press  requires  that  it  should  be 
exempt  not  only  from  previous 
restraint  by  the  executive,  as  in 
Great  Britain,  but  from  legisla¬ 
tive  restraint  also.” 

If  Congress,  therefore,  is  with¬ 
out  power  to  restrain  the  press, 
then  certainly  the  courts  are 
without  power  to  “effect  the  leg¬ 
islative  will”  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  result  in  such  regulation 
of  the  press  as  wa^  ordered  by 
the  District  Court  in  the  AP 
case.  Mr.  Hanson  argues. 


‘Oar  news¬ 


papers  and 
markets  are 
well  worth 
investigatiHp” 


J.  J.  Mocuuheon 
AdvcrtiuiiK  Manaaer 
Germantown  Courier 

"A  well-known  woman  In  our 
community  remarked  recenUy 
that  she  works  harder  In  spend¬ 
ing  the  money  her  husband 
makes  than  he  does  nxaklng  W. 
And  It’s  true.  Her  task  In  the 
judicious  spending  to  create  a 
gracious  American  home  r^ 
quires  thoughtful  planning  and 
real  ability. 

“The  time  you  use  In  Investi¬ 
gating  where  you  spend  yow 
advertising  dollM  Is  time  well 
spent.  The  Germantown  Cour¬ 
ier  Invites  this  careful  Invere- 
gatlon,  both  as  to  the  market 
we  cover  and  the  way  we  cover 
It. 

“We  publish  three  newspapers, 
the  Germantown  Courier,  the 
Upper  Darby  News  and  the 
Main  Line  Times.  Together  they 
give  you  over  160.000  readers. 


Philadelphia  Suburban  j 
Newspapers,  Inc. 

Ardmore,  Pa.  I 

Phone  Groenwood  0060  j 


RPITOE  ft  PUILISHIR  fM-  November  4.  1944 


U ritil perpetual  motion  is  here,  gimme 
the  Jacobs,**  says  TJSgt.Jinks**  I  tended  tea¬ 
kettles  in  this  man* s  Army  when  they  thought 
the  JN-4  was  a  hot  plane.  /  remember  jobs 
that  “needed  two  hours  in  the  shop  for  every 
one  in  the  air.  An*  Fm  here  to  tell  you  that 
this  baby  has  fewer  headaches  and  less  hard 
work  in  it  than  any  plane  engine  lever  met! 
You  grease  monkeys  get  a  break  because  this 
outfit  has  Jacobs,  and  I  want  you  to  treat 
*em  right  respectful — see?** 

Technical  Sergeant  Jinks  has  almost  as  many 
bash  marks  as  stripes  and  rockers  on  his  sleeve. 
And  when  it  comes  to  rating  aircraft  engines, 
his  opinion  is  as  good  as  they  come. 

Ground  crews  in  training  squadrons  are 
. erfully  partisan  to  tlie  Jacobs.  Three  years 


ACOBS 


ago,  regulations  specified  350  flight  hours  as 
the  maximum  service  period  lictwecii  major 
overhauls.  That  period  has  been  gradually  ex> 
tended  to  1200  flight  hours!  And  the  Jacobs 
rarely  leaves  its  nacelle  between  majors. 

Ykt  these  Jacobs  in  the  twin>engine  trainers 
that  school  the  bomber  pilots,  are  handled  by 
students,  make  more  take-offs,  speiitl  more  time 
at  full  throttle  than  any  engine  in  combat 
sen  ice — or  commercial  operation ! 

This  record  of  the  Jacobs  will  stand 
the  closest  scrutiny  of  any  commercial 
operation  for  low  maintenance  cost 
and  dependable  jierformance  ... 

After  the  war,  Jacobs  will  also  have 
new  models  for  light  planes  and  medium 
transports . . .  well  worth  the  immediate 
attention  of  plane  manufacturers,  feeder  or 
freight  line  operators,  private  fliers  .  .  .  Jacobs 
Aircraft  Engine  Co.,  Fottstown,  Pa. 


*  Pottstown,  Pa. 
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Mimeo  Paper 
Reaches  15/000 
In  Pacific 


T\1 _ TT—  were  made  available  for  imniedi. 

Lloilies  Jr  lay  up  ate  distribution. 

^  •  1  TM  A  Again  on  Tuesday,  newspapm 

Onainol  ir  nOtOS  packages  of  originals  on  tW 

battle,  due  to  spe«dl 
transmission  by  the  Navy  g 
i  rum  fuumu  Honolulu  and  San  Francim 

Newspapers  landed  a  one-two  The  picture  of  the  Japanese  bat 
punch  with  original  pictures  tleship  Yamato  being  blasted  I9 
from  the  Pacific  this  week.  By  American  airmen  won  Page  Oat 
the  play  given  to  the  photos  display  in  papers  all  over  tin 
from  Leyte  and  the  sea  battle  off  country.  It  was  made  by  Radie 
the  Philippines,  editors  indi*  man  John  L.  Carver  of  Hamilton 
oated  considered  it  one  of  Mont,  who,  according  to  the 
the  best  breaks  of  the  war.  Navy  caption,  swung  into  actiw 
Some  newspsmers  emphasized  with  his  camera  after  the  bomb 
in  promotion  lines  that  they  were  dropped, 
were  giving  their  readers  “orig*  None  of  the  sea  battle  pictuni 


GuaoaijCanai.,  B.  S.  1. — Every 
newspaper  man  will  admit 
wanting  to  run  a  paper  of  his 
own  some  day.  Here,  on  this 
South  Pacific  island  where  palm 
groves  shade  ground  once 
broken  by  foxholes,  a  group  of 
Army  men.  all  with  pre-war 
printer's  ink  in  their  veins,  are 
getting  a  big  bang  out  of  pro¬ 
ducing  a  daily  paper  that  is 
making  a  name  for  itself. 

"AreCAP”  stands  for  Air 
Force  Service  Command  Asiatic 
Press.  It  is  widely  read  from 
the  Solomons  to  the  Admiralty 
Islands,  has  a  daily  circulation  of 
15.000  and  was  rated  in  a  world¬ 
wide  competition  sponsored  by 
Camp  Newspaper  Service,  of 
which  Yank  is  the  parent  organ¬ 
ization,  “the  best  overseas  mime¬ 
ographed  paper.” 

Proud  boss  of  the  paper’s  staff 
is  Capt.  Russell  E.  Peck,  from 
Sedalia,  Mo.,  before  the  war 
Director  of  Military  and  Naval 
Welfare  Service  at  American 
Red  Cross  national  headquar¬ 
ters.  Now  special  service  officer 
for  this  air  force  command,  he 
has  an  assistant.  First  Lt  Ronald 
Robinson  of  Waverly,  N.  Y.,  who 
also  came  into  the  Army  from 
the  Red  Cross,  having  served 
that  organization  as  fiud  direc¬ 
tor  at  Pine  Camp,  N.  Y. 

Won  Guild  Award 

“The  brains  and  personality 
behind  AFSCAP.”  Captain  Peck 
says,  “belong  to  Joe  herp,”  S/Sgt. 
Joe  Henchel  of  Jackson  Heights. 
N.  Y.,  who  for  several  years 
was  an  editorial  writer;  has  been 
selling  editorial  cartoons  through 
the  John  Henle  Publications, 
and  studied  art  at  the  Art  Stu¬ 
dents'  League  in  New  York. 
Henchel  is  pretty  pleased  that 
the  paper,  started  over  a  year 
ago  in  the  Hebrides  under  an¬ 
other  name,  also  won  the  New 
York  Newspaper  Guild  Award 
for  the  best  service  paper  in  or 
out  of  the  U.  S. 

“We  figure  that  10  or  more 
men  read  each  copy  every  day." 
he  says.  “Navy  outfits,  the  hos¬ 
pital.  the  radio  station — all  send 
for  it.  For  one  thing  we  have 
it  over  many  other  papers  in 
that  we  get  the  last  minute 
news  over  our  own  short-wave 
set” 

There  are  plenty  of  new  ideas 
ricocheting  around  the  bus.v 
quonset  hut  where  AFSCAP  is 
published.  Latest  is  a  process 
for  reproducing  photographs  by 
a  mime(vraph  stencil  from 
plates.  Workers  are  now  ex¬ 
perimenting  in  color. 

Army  Public  Relations  Head¬ 
quarters.  Yank,  the  Office  of 
War  Information,  American  Red 
Cross  Public  Relations,  Amer¬ 
ican  Legion  receive  copies  of 
the  paper.  “We  aim  towards  a 
strictly  news  edition.”  Sgt  Hen¬ 
chel  says,  “to  keep  men  in¬ 
formed  on  world  events,  with 
emphasis  on  the  Asiatic  theatre.” 
Sunday  brings  two  extra  pages 
of  personnel  news. 

Popular  features  are  a  comic 
strio  by  Henchel.  “Arch  Farch.” 
a  character  who  can  in  turn  be 


/CONTRAST  MATRICEI 

KEEP  MORALE  &  MACHINES  ^ 
AT  TOP  NOTCH 


Check  into  the  operatin9  costs  oi  your  linecasting  machines — including  the  time  spent  ior  correctiag 
errors,  and  you  will  readily  see  for  yourself  how  Black  &  White  Contrast  Matrices  can  save  you 
lime  and  money  by  reducing  errors  up  to  one  third. 


The  Black  &  White  method  of  processing  your  present  Linotype  and  Intertype  matrices  not  only 
reduces  errors,  but  also  improves  the  morale  oi  your  operators  because  these  "eosy  to  read" 
matrices  make  it  possible  ior  the  linecaster  to  correct  typographicol  errors  before  lines  ore  cost. 

Black  &  White  Contrast  Service  is  the  one  big  available  plont  improvement  that  gives  you  dirKi 
benefits  immediately.  It  is  a  proven  positive  way  to  keep  linecasting  machines  and  the  lia*- 
casters’  morale  at  top  notch. 
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WAR  FOCX)  ADMIN13T1MTION 


OotoWr  !«•  1944 


ISr«  RorAc*  C»rv«r 

‘IYm  Ad*«rtl«lic  CA«cirl«c  tarMu, 

^•v  Tor<t  14,  vem  Tor« 


t*Mr  Vr*  Carvtrt 


of  1943  tho  Mr  ?ooa  AMlelitrod* 
*fooa  PlMU  for  Proodai.” 


Ao  ym  ABO*,  to  outom 

iMBOAOi  •  prOtsrOB  OOllM 


Ihtt  proKrai  ms  4otlfM4  to  toll  tho  ABorlso*  poopl* 
•hMld  proOttoo  aoro  food,  ooMorvo  ‘oero  food,  and  or.ai 
a^goro  with  our  food. 


Tho  proit^M  anbrocoO  all  for^a  of  idvortlatn^  'Wdla,  '-u*.  loa  of 
tbo  '•Oft  Important  m«  r.o«t*:paporc.  9o  saat  tOnn  proofs  of  ad* 
vortlaoaoBta  advortUoaonta  iraparod  b7  voVuntoar  taaa  farota 
—  and  aaaod  tha  publlt^tora  to  hav*  thoa  sronaorod  and  publlmod, 


tha  roault  ms  ‘soit  <q 
•hortot^a  of  Boatprlnt 


-  aip-'didlly  In  »iai  of 
Mr-'tl'oo  handtsapa. 


ia  thitu  tha  noaapopars  hava 
Job  thoy  Knvo  dona.  And  «a  i 
haartod  cooporatlen  i^lvan  by 
mlduali  aho  aponaerod  t^aaa  a 


I  rl^t  to  ba  proud  of  tbo  splandti 
.10  doaplj  appraalata  tha  vnola- 
;qoaa  bualnaaa  sonsarbs  ani  laat* 


And  laat,  but  na*.  loaat ,  aa  wish  *e  tMaa  your  'biraaj  fsr  'J 
pronpt  and  neourata  Job  you  did  la  nipplyln.;  ua  »tth  tsar 
pagaa  tmd  lloaito  f!0»roa  portnlalot'  to  thta  lar^a  ar^ratlon. 


SlQoarolyi 


M.  T,  I2add«! 
Conaultant 


ACn  RiaiAnCN  Sinvicu  •  Dm!*,  Ti,-in  Raports  •  T*ar  ShMl,  •  Advarticing  AIIowoik*  Sarvic*  •  Radio  Log  lii''"! 
Scrap  Saak  Sarvica  •  Schodula  UcNngc  with  Ce«l  Raporl,  a  Undwplicotod  Copy  Sarvica  •  Outstanding  AdvarlUtiot'^ 
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Bureau  for  the  United  States  Nfar  Food  Mninistration 


The  production  and  saving  of  food  for  our¬ 
selves  and  allies  has  been  a  gigantic  task 
well  performed. 

Looking  back  on  the  dark  days  after 
Pearl  Harbor  there  must  have  been  grave 
fears  and  uncertainties  among  those  re¬ 
sponsible  for  the  marshalling  of  our  food 
supplies.  It  has  been  a  magnificently  suc¬ 
cessful  effort,  thanks  to  the  cooperation  of 
housewives,  retailers,  food  raisers,  and— 
Advertising. 

One  of  the  aids  used  by  the  War  Food 
Administration  has  been  a  daily  check-up 
of  advertisements  supporting  the  produc¬ 
tion  and  conservation  of  food  by  news¬ 
papers  and  their  advertisers.  Advertising 


Ate  Rttaorch  StrvknlCoM.)  •  Mat  AnalytU  Sarvtea  •  PariaSic  Priaa  Rapartt 
PatMaa  RapacH  •  Paala-upa  far  Salaiman  wHti  Linaaga  Campariaaat. 

SAN  FRANCISCO  (5),  16  Pint  Sfraaf 


Checking  Bureau  reported  each  advertise¬ 
ment  appearing  on  the  subject  in  sufficient 
detail  that  the  War  Food  Administration 
knew  exactly  the  amount  of  space  it  was 
receiving,  where  it  ran,  and  when. 

This  reporting  service  is  one  which  ACB 
established  many  years  ago  with  the  pri¬ 
mary  function  of  telling  manufacturers  and 
merchandisers  how  their  dealers  were  tying- 
in  with  the  promotion  of  a  product.  Here 
again  a  service  which  is  a  peace-time  tool 
has  been  converted  to  war-time  uses. 
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ITU  PROPOSALS  DEFEATED 

ACCORDING  to  word  from  the  Indian¬ 
apolis  headquarters  of  the  International 
Typographical  Union,  the  rank  and  file 
have  rebuked  their  executive  officers  in 
the  Oct.  25  referendum.  Hie  prlntwa 
have  wisely  denied  the  ITU  Executive 
Council  the  right  to  dip  into  the  six  million 
dollar  mortuary  and  pension  funds  for  the 
purposes  of  “union  defeuac.^  Hiey  liavaf 
also  denied  the  Executive  Council  the  right 
to  approve  or  order  strikes  when  “in  its 
judgment  it  deems  necessary.” 

Thus  the  memibers  of  the  ITU  have 
demonstrated  they  don't  want  any  union 
boss  to  have  the  power  to  destroy  the 
death  and  old  age  benefits  they  have  been 
building  for  years,  nor  do  they  want  a 
union  boss  to  have  the  power  to  call  them 
out  on 'strike  against  their  will.  This  is 
good  judgment  and  indicates  the  average 
union  member  is  honest  and  sensible.  It 
leaves  no  doubt  that  union  strife,  of  which 
we  have  seen  much  outside  of  the  ITU, 
is  not  the  wish  of  the  union  member  but 
the  result  of  over-powerful  union  leaders. 

A  source  of  conflict  has  been  lifted  from 
the  scene,  but  another  union  rule,  not 
submitted  to  referendum,  will  undoubtedly 
provoke  trouble  between  employer  and 
employe.  That  is  the  provision  for  sus¬ 
pending  arbitration  procedure  when  it 
“reaches  a  deadlock  where  further  action 
cannot  result  in  a  conclusion  within  a 
reasonable  time.” 

The  latest  Bulletin  of  the  ITU  reveals 
that  this  new  arbitration  technique  be¬ 
came  effective  Aug.  25  this  year  and  the 
outline  of  policy  states:  “The  ITU,  through 
its  Executive  Council,  reserves  the  right  to 
declare  non-arbitrable  any  proposal  which, 
in  its  judgment,  is  violative  of  basic 
policies  or  which  may  bring  about  conflict 
if  granted  by  an  arbitrator.”  This,  in 
effect,  gives  to  the  Executive  Council  the 
power  to  challenge  an  employer  during 
negotiation  of  a  contract  with:  “Give  us 
what  we  ask,  or  else.” 

The  main  threat  of  the  “or  else”  has 
been  lifted  by  referendum  defeat  of  other 
union  proposals.  But.  as  we  see  it,  this 
statement  of  arbitration  policy  removes 
any  possibility  of  peaceful  negotiation  and 
may  provide  the  strike  weapon  that  the 
Executive  Council  has  been  seeking. 

What  is  the  rank  and  file  going  to  do 
about  that?  They  have  displayed  their 
feelings  on  the  basic  policy  involved.  Now 
is  the  time  for  them  to  go  to  their  union 
leaders  and  fight  this  new  rule  which 
makes  a  mockery  out  of  arbitration  agree¬ 
ments  and  is  liable  to  completely  destroy 
the  sanctity  of  contracts.  The  questions 
each  ITU  member  should  ask  himself  are: 
“Do  you  believe  in  respecting  union  con¬ 
tracts?”  “If  you  expect  the  employer  to 
abide  by  a  contract  are  you  not  then 
obligated  to  do  the  same?”  “Do  you  believe 
in  the  democratic  principle  of  arbitration, 
of  honoring  the  judge’s  ruling?”  If  a 
man  answers  “yes”  to  these  questions  then 
it  should  be  his  duty  to  protest  the  en¬ 
forcement  of  the  new  union  rule  by  the 
Executive  Council. 

As  we  stated  last  week,  turbulent  times 
are  ahead  for  newspaper  publishers  in 
their  dealings  with  the  ITU.  A  “notice  to 
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Seldes  in  his  newsletter,  "In  Fact,”  printed 
a  letter  from  an  unnamed  newsman  la 
Phoenix  charging  inaccuracies  in  our  lin. 
ing  for  Arizona  and  adding,  “I  bditvt 
research  will  show  inaccuracies  of  the 
E  &  P  poll  everywhere  in  the  nation.” 

We  would  like  to  take  up  that  challcan 
and  invite  Mr.  Seldes.  the  unnamed  gentls* 
man  from  Arizona,  or  anyone  else  to  visit 
our  office  and  inspect  our  records. 

Editor  &  Publishxr  defies  them  tp 


EDlTiRRIAL 


any  inaccuracies  in  either  of  our  polls 
other  than  minor  mathematical  errors  that 
may  occur  in  a  job  of  this  size. 


Judge  not,  and  ye  shall  not  be  judged:  con¬ 
demn  not,  and  ye  shall  not  be  condemned: 
forgive,  and  ye  shdl  be  forgiven. 

—St.  Luke  VI:  37. 


CHINESE  CENSORSHIP 

POLITICAL  censorship  is  a  stumble  bum. 

and  sooner  or  later  it  falls  on  its  stupid 
face  and  looks  ridiculous.  Thus  the  un¬ 
edifying  spectacle  this  week  of  Chinew 
censorship  sprawled  full-length  in  the 
mud,  and  Chiang  Kai-shek  deglamorized. 
China’s  war  effort  depreciated,  and  the 
fable  of  Chinese  unity  debunked — an  in¬ 
evitable  though  long  delayed  outcome  of 
a  misguided  policy  of  hiding  the  facts 
about  China  behind  a  wall  of  secrecy  that 
ultimately  cracked  from  the  cumulative 
pressure  of  backed-up  truth. 

Most  surprising  thing  about  the  de¬ 
nouement  was  that  it  took  so  long.  Two 
years  ago  Thoburn  Wiant  of  the  Asso¬ 
ciated  Press  told  a  Chinese  official  who 
had  just  passed  off  a  completely  erroneous 
report  on  some  correspondents,  “Some  day. 
when  the  American  people  learn  the  truth, 
reports  such  as  this  will  backfire  on 
China.” 

Says  Wiant,  the  official  merely  shrugged 
and  walked  away.  The  typical  gesture  of 
incompetent  officialdom. 

The  stupidity  of  such  a  policy  of  censor¬ 
ship  reflects  in  full  measure  the  inade¬ 
quacies  of  those  who  sponsor  it.  The 
long-time  suppression  of  the  truth  about 
China  was  in  complete  character  with  the 
failure  which  its  collapse  revealed. 

So  much  for  the  Chinese  side  of  the 
picture.  But  what  about  America’s  par 
ticipation  in  the  hoax?  Without  our  gov¬ 
ernment’s  approval  and  collaboration  the 
deception  could  not  have  lasted.  Spencer 
Moosa’s  dispatch  to  the  Associated  Press 
from  Chungking,  attempting  to  tell  the 
story  of  Gen.  Stilwell’s  recall,  was  cut 
104  words  by  the  Chinese  censor — but 
388  by  the  American — suggesting  that  per¬ 
haps  in  connection  with  the  sowing  abroad 
of  the  seeds  of  international  free  news  a 
little  more  spadework  is  needed  at  home. 

Bursting  of  the  Chinese  bubble,  top  news 
story  that  it  was,  nevertheless  made  sad 
reading  for  the  American  public.  Some¬ 
thing  fine  and  bright  had  been  destroyed. 
As  a  nation  we  had  gained  strength  and 
courage,  and  a  spiritual  lift,  from  the  ex¬ 
ample  of  a  brave  China,  under  a  great 
democratic  leader,  fighting  its  heart  out 
for  the  cause  of  freedom.  The  revelation 
of  dictatorship,  secret  police,  misuse  of 
supplies  and  deliberate  failure  to  prosecute 
the  war  against  Japan  was  as  great  a  blow 
as  would  have  been  the  news  of  China’s 
complete  defeat  by  the  Japs. 

Should  any  further  argument  be  needed 
for  the  free  and  unadulterated  flow  of 
news  between  nations,  here  it  is. 
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scale  committees”  in  the  ITU  Bulletin 
says  that  after  Jan.  1,  1945: 

“All  proposed  contracts  must  embody 
provisions  for  vacations  with  pay,  sick 
leaves,  severance  pay  of  not  less  than  two 
weeks,  pay  for  holidays,  10%  over  day 
scale  for  night  work,  and  must  also  stipu¬ 
late  that  priority  members  shall  have 
choice  of  new  shifts,  new  starting  times.” 

All  of  these  are  “musts”  and  under  the 
new  arbitration  rule  they  will  be  de¬ 
manded,  with  the  unions  refusing  to  ar¬ 
bitrate  the  points.  They  will  be  demanded 
without  regard  to  whether  revenue  of  the 
newspaper  can  support  the  increases. 

Again  we  say:  United  action  is  needed. 
Individual  compromises  will  jeopardize 
the  entire  future  of  collective  bargaining 
with  the  ITU. 


E  &  P  SURVEY  REVISED 

IN  THIS  ISSUE  appears  a  revised  stirvey 
of  the  political  support  of  daily  news¬ 
papers  in  this  country  as  of  Oct.  30,  one 
week  before  Election  Day.  This  study 
presents  a  state  by  state  breakdown  of 
the  newspaper  support  being  given  the 
Presidential  candidates  by  1,324  dailies. 
This  represents  75.6%  of  the  daily  news¬ 
papers  in  the  nation  and  their  net  cir¬ 
culation  of  38,914,046  accounts  for  87.6% 
of  the  total  daily  circulation. 

When  our  first  tabulation  appeared  on 
Sept.  23  some  newspapers  charged  this 
publication  with  a  political  motive  in 
printing  the  names  of  newspapers  in  their 
state  backing  Dewey  but  failing  to  list 
other  newspapers  supporting  Roosevelt. 
Nothing  could  be  further  from  the  truth. 
This  siurvey  was  made  as  another  of  Editor 
&  Publisher’s  services  to  the  press  to 
present  a  correct  picture  for  the  future. 

Every  daily  newspaper  listed  in  the 
1944  Editor  &  Publisher  Year  Book  was 
sent  a  questionnaire  late  in  August.  More 
than  1,000  were  returned  and  only  those 
received  in  this  office  were  listed  in  the 
initial  survey.  In  mid-October,  every  daily 
that  did  not  reply  to  the  first  query  was 
sent  another  questionnaire.  Also  every 
paper  that  replied  as  neutral  or  un¬ 
announced  the  first  time  was  queried.  The 
present  tabulation  contains  only  the  re¬ 
turns  from  that  mailing  together  with  the 
newspapers  reported  in  our  news  columns 
as  supporting  either  candidate. 

’There  has  also  been  a  charge  made  that 
our  survey  is  a  “phony  poll.”  George 
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HARKY  GOODWIN,  managing 

editor  and  part  owner  of  the 
Bronx  (N.  Y. )  Home  News,  has 
been  selected  by  Bronx  civic 
groups  as  the  outstanding  citi¬ 
zen  of  1944  and  was  given  a 
plaque  at  a  Lions  Club  lunch¬ 
eon  Oct.  25.  Thirteen  civic, 
philanthropic  and  welfare  or¬ 
ganizations  made  the  choice  and 
participated  in  the  award. 

L.  M.  Rogers,  one  of  the  oldest 
continuous  newspaper  publish¬ 
ers  in  Michigan  and  northern 
Indiana  and  Ohio,  recently  cele¬ 
brated  his  46th  anniversary  as 
editor  and  publisher  of  the  Cam¬ 
den  (Mich.)  Advance. 

W.  W.  Knorpp,  publisher  of 
the  Phoenix  Gazette,  and  Ray¬ 
mond  Keiser,  new  manager  of 
the  Arizona  AP  bureau,  have 
been  appointed  honorary  deputy 
marshals  of  Tombstone,  Ariz. 

Carlos  Victor  Aramayo,  Bo¬ 
livian  tin  mine  operator  and 
publisher  of  the  LaPaz  La 
Razon,  arrived  recently  in  Mi¬ 
ami  by  Clipper  enroute  to  Wash¬ 
ington  to  confer  with  govern¬ 
ment  officials  regarding  a  new 
contract  for  the  purchase  of  tin 
by  this  country.  He  is  president 
of  the  Compagnie  Aramayo  de 
Mines  m  Bolivia. 

Tom  Humphrey,  former  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Oregon  City  ( Ore. ) 
Enterprise  and  later  associate 
editor  of  the  Portland  ( Ore. ) 
Journal,  has  gone  to  Los  An¬ 
geles  as  assistant  manager  of  the 
Aircraft  War  Production  Coun¬ 
cil.  He  was  on  leave  of  absence 
from  the  Journal  to  be  area  di¬ 
rector  of  the  President’s  com¬ 
mittee  for  congested  production 
areas  in  Portland. 

Michael  Bradshaw,  associate 
editor  of  the  Pittsburgh  Post- 
Gazette,  spoke  at  the  annual 
Western  Pennsylvania  School 
Press  Conference  in  Pittsburgh 
Oct.  28  on  the  “Functions  of  a 
Newspaper  in  a  Democracy.” 

Dr.  Pedro  Cue.  proprietor  and 
director  of  the  Havana  (Cuba) 
El  Mundo,  has  returned  to  Cuba 
after  an  extended  visit  in  the 
U.  S. 

Eugene  L.  Scott,  editor  of 
the  Beckley  (W.  Va.)  Post-Her¬ 
ald.  has  returned  to  his  desk 
following  a  nine-month  hitch  in 
the  Army. 


In  The  Business  Office 


A.  H.  (Bert)  MIDDLETON  has 
been  appointed  director  of 
research  and  market  data  of  the 
Vancouver  (B.  C.)  Sun  and  is 
succeeded  as  national  advertis¬ 
ing  manager  of  the  daily  by 
S.  R.  Kyu;.  Mr.  Middleton  has 
been  associated  with  the  Sun 
national  advertising  department 
since  1924  and  is  president  of 
the  Western  Daily  Newspaper 
Advertising  Managers  Assn. 
Mr.  Kyle  has  been  with  the  Sun 
advertising  sales  organization 
since  1919  and  also  served  for 
a  time  as  manager  of  the  Van¬ 
couver  Engravers,  Ltd.,  a  sub¬ 
sidiary  of  the  Sun  Pubiishing 
Co. 


Harold  Sherburne  has  been 
appointed  advertising  manager 
of  the  Richmond  (Cal.)  Inde¬ 
pendent,  succeeding  Warren 
Brown,  Jr.,  who  will  devote 
himself  to  duties  as  business 
manager.  Brown  previously 
held  both  posts  on  the  paper  and 
is  president  of  the  Northern 
California  Advertising  Manag¬ 
ers. 

WiLFORD  H.  Struhs,  formerly 
in  the  advertising  department 
of  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad, 
has  joined  the  Omaha  (Neb.) 
World-Herald  promotion  depart¬ 
ment. 

A.  Warren  Johnson  and  Mer¬ 
rill  R.  Webb,  circulation  execu¬ 
tives  of  the  Portland  (Ore.) 
Journal,  have  received  medical 
discharges  from  the  Army  and 
are  back  on  the  newspaper. 

William  Roos,  with  the  New 
York  News  for  nine  years,  has 
joined  the  advertising  staff  of 
Liberty  magazine  and  will  cover 
the  New  England  territory. 

Nate  Chernack,  formerly  of 
the  Pawtucket  ( R.  I. )  Times. 
will  take  charge  of  the  newly- 
opened  Pawtucket  office  of  Ad¬ 
vertisers’  Service  Co.,  at  18  East 
Ave.  He  will  plan  advertising 
for  radio,  newspapers  and  direct 
maii. 

John  C.  Blackmohe,  formerly 
associate  business  manager  of 
the  Omaha  ( Neb. )  World-Herald, 
previous  local  advertising  man¬ 
ager  of  the  old  Minneapolis 
Journal  and  more  recently  busi¬ 
ness  manager  of  the  Sioux  City 
(la.)  Tribune,  has  joined  Pop¬ 
ular  Publications  as  Midwest  ad¬ 
vertising  representative. 

G.  Hays  Reeling  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  Western  advertising 
manager  of  Fawcett  Publica¬ 
tions.  after  15  years  with  the 
organization.  Reeling  started 
his  business  career  with  the 
Chicago  American. 

Patrick  J.  Deluhery  has  been 
appointed  to  the  executive  staff 
of  Appliance  Distributors,  Inc., 
Chicago.  Deluhery,  formerly 
district  representative  of  the 
Oldsmobile  division  of  General 
Motors,  had  earlier  been  na¬ 
tional  advertising  manager  of 
the  Milwaukee  Sentinel. 

Howard  Rowley.  AP  traffic 
representative  at  the  Jackson 
( Mich. )  Citizen-Patriot,  recently 
underwent  a  hernia  operation  at 
Mercy  Hospital,  Jackscm. 


William  E.  Murphy,  of  the 
Philadelphia  Inquirer’s  classi¬ 
fied  advertising  staff,  is  the 
father  of  twin  boys. 

Morris  Rappaport,  assistant 
circulation  manager  of  the  Phil¬ 
adelphia  News,  is  leaving  to  go 
into  business  for  himself  in 
Washington,  D.  C. 


In  The  Editorial  Rooms 


W.  ElARL  HALL,  managing  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Mason  City  ( la. ) 
Globe-Gazette,  returned  recently 
from  a  seven-week  tour  of  the 
British  Isles  and  a  journey  into 
France,  which  he,  along  with 
Fred  C.  Christopherson,  editor 
of  the  Sioux  Falls  IS.  D.)  Argus- 
Leader,  made  as  guests  of  the 
British  Ministry  of  Information. 

W.  Max  Gordon,  for  15  years 
news  editor  of  the  Cherokee 
(la.)  Times,  is  leaving  Nov.  1 
to  become  city  editor  of  the 
Salinas  Californian.  Paul  H. 
Caswell,  editor-manager  of  the 
Californian,  a  member  of  the 
Speidel  chain  of  newspapers, 
formerly  was  associated  with 
the  Cherokee  Times  as  co-pub¬ 
lisher. 

E.  Ries  ’Tuttle  has  been  elect¬ 
ed  state  president  of  the  Iowa 
division  of  the  Izaak  Walton 
League  of  America  at  its  21st 
annual  convention  in  D  e  s 
Moines.  ’Tuttle  is  picture  editor 
of  the  Des  Moines  (la.)  Tribune 
and  author  of  the  column  “Rod 
and  Reel”  in  the  Sunday  Reg¬ 
ister. 

Gloria  Root,  reporter  on  the 
Nashville  Tennessean,  has  joined 
the  AP  in  Louisville,  Ky.  Eu¬ 
gene  Fisk,  also  a  reporter  on 
the  Tennessean,  has  gone  to  the 
AP  in  Knoxville,  Tenn. 

Jane  Barton,  who  recently 
left  the  Nashville  AP  bureau  for 
the  U.P.  bureau  in  Atlanta.  Ga., 
has  accepted  a  position  on  the 
staff  of  Parade,  in  New  York. 

Athur  J.  Carruth,  hi,  city 
editor  of  the  Topeka  ( Kan. ) 
State  Journal,  has  been  pro¬ 
moted  from  lieutenant  to  cap¬ 
tain  in  the  Civil  Air  Patrol.  He 
was  also  appointed  executive 
officer  of  Group  751. 

Ray  Wight  is  a  new  staff 
member  of  the  Salt  Lake  City 
Tribune.  Richard  Macfarlane. 

(Continued  on  page  40) 


ONE  "WHY  GROW 
OL07"  MAIL  TO 
SEATTLE  STAR 


"2.500  LETTERS  FROM 

Tuesday  Through  Saturday . . 

“This  is  so  good  I  can’t  resist  sending 
you  both  the  story  and  the  evidence. 
Josephine  Lowman  had  better  than 
2,500  letters  from  Tuesday  through 
^turday.  Am  enclosing  a  photo  of 
one  mail’s  delivery.” 

— Cliff  Harrison,  Editor 
The  Seattle  Star 

■why  GKOW  old?”  Bf  JoMphine  Low- 
tiian  ix  breaking  mail-pull  records  in  more 
than  75  newspapers.  Wire  or  write  for 
-ample,  of  this  popular  dally  woman’s  pane 
Icature. 

Hie  Register  &  Tribviie  Syndicate 

Des  Moines 


"  'The  Best 
All-Around 
Correspondent" 


Thomas  L. 

STOKES 


The  opinion  of  the  Washington 
correspondents  who  recently  vote*! 
THOMAS  L.  STOKES  “the  best 
all-around  correspondent”  in  Wash¬ 
ington  has  been  echoed  in  orders 
for  his  cniumn.  The  Stokes  sub¬ 
scriber  list  now  includes  the  fol¬ 
lowing  papers: 

.Vberdeen  .American  News 
.Akron  Beacon  Journal 
-Albuquerque  Tribune 
.Atlanta  Constitution 
Birminaham  Post 
boston  Eveninir  Traveler 
Charlotte  Observer 
Cbicaeo  Sun 
Cincinnati  Post 
Cleveland  Press 
Columbus  Citizen 
Isnver  Ro<'hy  Mt.  News 
Detroit  Free  Press 
Dothan  Eaale 
El  Paso  Herald-Post 
Erie  Times 
Evansville  Press 
Fort  Wayne  Journal  Gazett^^ 

Fort  Worth  Pres. 

Hastinz.  Tribune 
Houston  Preu 
Huron  Daily  Huronite 
Indianapolis  Times 
Jacksonville  Journal 
Knoxville  News-Sentinel 
Linooln  State  Journal 
Ix>8  -Aneeles  Times 
.Memphis  Press-Seimitar 
Miami  Herald 
■Minneapolis  Star  Jotimtil 
Mitchell  Republic 
-New  Be«lford  '»l.imianl-Tinics 
.New  Orleans  Times-Plcayiine 
New  York  World-Televrani 
Ohluhonia  City  Oklahoman  &  Times 
Philadelphia  Record 
Pitt.hu  nrh  Press 
i'oril.and,  OrcKon.  Journal 
Sacramento  Union 
San  Diesro  ITnion  Sc  Trihiine 
San  Francisco  News 
San  Jose  Mercury 
Seattle  Star 

-ioux  City  Journal  Tribune 
St.  Louis  Star-Times 
Syracuae  Post  Standard 
Tampa  Times 
Trenton  Times 
Washington.  D.  C.  News 
Vonmrstown  Vindicator 

For  samples  and  terms,  please  write 
— or  wire,  collect  to 
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220  EAST  42NO  STREET 
NEW  YO<?K  17  N  y 
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formerly  night  rewrite  man.  has 
been  advanced  to  assistant  night 
city  editor,  succeeding  Herb 
Gordon,  recently  resign^. 

Marco  Hnxs,  staffer  and  fea¬ 
ture  writer,  Salt  Lake  City  Tele¬ 
gram,  has  been  named  state  edi¬ 
tor,  succeeding  John  E.  McCor¬ 
mick,  recently  advanced  to  city 
editor. 

Mrs.  Reta  Myers  has  been 
elected  president  of  the  Van¬ 
couver,  B.  C.  branch  of  the 
Canadian  Women's  I^ss  Club. 
She  previously  served  as  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  club  two  years  ago 
and  is  publicity  director  of  the 
provincial  Red  Cross. 

Archie  Wills,  an  editor  on 
the  Victoria  (B.  C. )  Times,  has 
announced  that  he  will  not  seek 
re-electioa  this  year'te  the  city 
council,  on  which  he  has  served 
as  aldvmah.  .!for  4he  pgst 
jwars.;'.  ^  ^  . 

'  T'hoW AS  ^ILls  rturns 'to  Sts 
reporting  duties  on  the  Hamilton 
( Ont.  1  Spectator  this  week  after 
serving  more  than  four  years  in 
the  RCAF.  A  warrant  officer  in 
the  air  force.  Mills  was  the  only 
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survivor  when  his  bomber 
crashed  over  Libya  and  only  re¬ 
cently  recovered  from  the  severe 
burns  suffered  in  the  crash. 
Prior  to  the  war  he  was  legal 
reporter  on  the  Spectator. 

Arnold  Blom,  radio  editor  for 
PM,  is  the  father  of  a  10-pound 
boy  born  Oct.  29  at  New  Roch¬ 
elle  Hospital,  his  second  child. 

Olin  Downes,  for  20  years 
music  critic  of  the  Next)  Yo^ 
Times,  has  been  engaged  for  a 
series  of  Sunday  afternoon  talks 
on  newsworthy  musical  events, 
programs  and  personalities  over 
CBS,  precedii^  the  New  York 
Philharmonic-^mphony  broad¬ 
casts.  From  1930  to  1932  he 
was  intermission  commentator 
for  this  Philharmonic  series. 

John  F.  Graham,  former  staff 
member  of  the  New  York  Sun 
and  New  York  Mirror,  has  been 
^pointed  reports  officer  at  the 
War  Relocation  Center,  Hunt, 
Ida.  Until  recently  he  was  pub¬ 
lic  relations  man  for  Southern 
Airways  at  Greenville,  S.  C. 
Earlier  he  did  public  relations 
for  NBC.  CBS.  the  USO,  Red 
Cross  and  the  War  Fund. 

Mary  Jane  Kroll,  who  re¬ 
cently  resigned  as  director  of 
women's  programs  for  Station 
WABC.  New  York,  has  an¬ 
nounced  "Coverage  by  Kroll,” 
a  writing-on-assignment  service 
for  radio,  available  for  women's 
programs,  news  shows  featuring 
interviews,  musical  programs, 
and  spot  commercial  writing. 
As  a  newspaper  woman,  before 
she  went  into  the  radio  field. 
Miss  Kroll  was  woman's  editor 
for  the  Buffalo  (N.  Y.)  News, 
reporter  and  feature  writer  for 
the  New  York  Mirror  and  as¬ 
sistant  feature  editor  and  chief 
staff  writer  for  Johnson  Fea¬ 
tures. 

Ray  Wilson,  former  ni^t  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Pittsburgh  U.P.  bu¬ 
reau,  has  joined  the  staff  of  the 
Minneapolis  Star-Journal  as  a 
copyreader. 

James  H.  Jordan  has  been 
transferred  from  the  AP  bureau 
in  Pittsburgh  to  the  Chicago  bu- 
reaiL  where  he  has  been  as¬ 
signed  to  sports.  Gene  Collett, 
of  the  PitMiungb  AP  bureau, 
became  the  father  of  a  second 
daughter  Oct  22.  Marben  Gra¬ 
ham  has  left  the  Pittsburgh  AP 
bureau  to  do  public  relations 
work  for  M.  K.  Mellott  &  Co., 
Pittsburgh.  Fred  MoCool,  for¬ 
merly  witti  INS  in  Pittsburgh 
and  recently  released  from  the 
Army,  has  joined  the  staff  of 
the  Pittsburgh  AP  bureau. 

Cecil  Muldoon,  former  Pitts¬ 
burgh  Press  copy  reader,  has 
joined  the  staff  of  the  Detroit 
Free  Press  as  makeup  editor. 

Walter  Ruch,  Philadelphia 
correspondent  for  the  Neto  York 
Times,  has  recovered  from  an 
operation  and  returned  to  work. 

George  Fayko,  Philadelphia 
newspaper  artist,  commissioned 
by  Publisher  J.  David  Stern,  of 
the  Record,  did  the  oil  paintings 
of  George  Washington  and 
President  Roosevelt,  which  now 
adorn  the  lobby  of  the  Record 
building.  Frank  Toughill,  for¬ 
merly  of  the  Record  news  staff, 
has  left  OWI  to  join  the  Atlantic 
City  (N.  J.)  World. 

Robert  Coleman,  honorably 


discharged  from  the  U.  S.  AAF. 
has  joined  the  news  staff  of  the 
Philadelphia  Daily  News. 

Girard  Chaput,  who  headed 
the  copy  desk  of  the  Philadel¬ 
phia  Ledger  before  it  folded,  is 
now  on  the  rim  of  the  Inquirer 
copy  desk. 

Dick  Olmstead,  formerly  with 
INS  in  Philadelphia,  is  newly 
affiliated  as  sports  editor  of  the 
Warren  (O.)  Tribune-Chronicle. 

Walter  Emerson  Baum,  art 
critic  of  the  Philadelphia  Bul¬ 
letin,  won  the  Dana  Watercolor 
Medal  for  his  painting  of  the 
"Corner  House”  Oct.  27  at  the 
Pennsylvania  Academy  of  Fine 
Arts  42nd  annual  exhibit. 

Malcolm  Donnelley,  former 
manager  of  the  San  Diego.  Cal. 
U.P.  bureau  and  more  recently 
with  the  U.P.  bureau  in  Spo¬ 
kane  Wash.,  has  joined  the  Son 
Diego  Journal  as  general  assign¬ 
ment  reporter. 

Ray  Ollestad,  sports  editor  of 
the  Santo  Cruz  (Cal.)  Sentinel- 
N ews  for  two  years,  has  re¬ 
signed  to  become  police  reporter 
with  the  Son  Francisco  Chron¬ 
icle’s  Oakland  bureau.  Recently 
given  a  medical  discharge  from 
the  Army,  Ollestad  has  done 
police  reporting,  feature  writing 
and  relief  work  as  city  editor. 

Mary  Coyle  Chase.  Denver 
newspaper  woman  and  play¬ 
wright,  whose  earlier  play. 
“Now  You’ve  Done  It”  was  pre¬ 
sented  on  Broadway,  has  an¬ 
other  play,  “Harvey”  for  presen¬ 
tation  in  New  York. 

Lang  Armstrong,  cartoonist. 
Spokane  Chronicle,  has  been 
named  state  chairman  of  the 
Second  War  Liaison  Committee 
of  the  American  Legion,  which 
will  help  veterans  of  this  war  to 
adjust  themselves  quickly  to  the 
business,  agricultural  and  pro¬ 
fessional  life  of  their  commun¬ 
ities. 

Sherry  Bowen,  city  editor  of 
the  Tucson  Arizorw  Star,  has 
just  severed  a  16-year  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  Star  to  enter  a 
new  field  in  New  York.  Last 


.March  Bowen  was  els 
Southern  Arizona  vice-pi 
of  the  Arizona  Press  CU 
Phoenix.  Vic  Thornton,  foi 
sports  editor  and  later  tele 
editor  of  the  Star,  sut  _ 
Bowen  as  city  editor,  and  Gi 
T.  Maxwell,  formerly  with 
Wilmington  ( Del. )  News 
Journal,  becomes  telegraph 
tor. 

Robert  F.  Popp  has  retu 
to  the  city  hall  beat  of  the  . 
Liverpool  ( O. )  Review,  after, 
honorable  discharge  from  t 
and  a  half  years’  service  in 
Army. 

William  J.  Butler,  foro. 
telegraph  editor  of  the  Detr 
Times,  has  been  appointed  i 
rector  of  information  for  tke) 
War  Manpower .  Commission 
Michigan. 

Mrs.  Ruth  Mosher 
garden  editor  of  the  Oe... 
News,  has  been  awarded  a  go 
medal  by  tbe  Detroit  Rose  * 
ciety  for  her  services  in 
half  of  horticulture  and  Viet 
Gardens. 

Fred  Collins,  for  20  years 
the  editorial  staff  of  the  Det 
Times,  has  resigned  to  bee 
Detroit  correspondent  for 
Time,  Life  and  Fortune  grouR^i^ 

City  Editor  Lee  Fuhrmah/ 
one  of  four  staff  members  of 
Atlanta  Constitution  doing  n 
programs,  daily  news  broadc 
of  local  and  state  highlighfts  ( 
WAGA.  Paul  Jones,  radio 
movie  editor,  gives  local  h 
li^ts  and  interviews  each  . 
day,  and  Jack  Troy,  sports  edl-1 
tor,  daily  sports  news,  also  oaj 
WAGA.  Charlie  Roberts,  spor 
is  on  Station  WATL  three  tlr 
a  week. 

Carolyn  Carter  has  rejoin 
the  editorial  staff  of  the  Allot 
Constitution  after  an  absence 
more  than  a  year,  following  hs 
marriage  to  Lt.  Don  Carteh,  for*j 
mer  Atlanta  Journal  reportsrn 
now  overseas.  As  Carolyn  Me-i 
Kenzie.  Mrs.  Carter  was  the  firs8|| 
reporter-photographer  in  the  At* 
(CoTttinued  on  page  42) 


TERRY  *tms  pirates 


TERRY,  a  typical 
American  kid  fight¬ 
er-pilot  and  Lieut. 

Pat  Ryan,  Navy  In¬ 
telligence,  plus  beau¬ 
tiful  heroines  combine  to  make  this 
the  most  talked  about  strip  of  the 
day.  Give  your  readers  its  superbly 
realistic  artwork  and  exciting  |„„,_ 

plot...  both  Daily  and  Sunday.  WRITE, 


For 
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IF  YOU  ARE  GOING  TO  START 
A  RADIO  STATION.... 


. . .  ask  yourself  why  any  good  violinist 
uid  like  to  own  a  “Strad” 


You  know  the  answer:  the 
"Strad”  gives  him  confidence;  he 
knows  that  a  violin  made  hy 
Stradivarius  will  do  full  justice 
to  his  art. 

Your  station  staff  and  your 
radio  artists,  too,  will  need  confi¬ 
dence  in  the  station  equipment 
you  provide. 

Radio  stars,  as  well  as  radio 
engineers,  have  learned  to  know 
that  RCA  Broadcast  Equipment 


puts  programs  on  the  air  at  their 
best .  .  .  whether  the  station  is 
AM  or  FM.' 

By  far  the  greatest  part  of  all 
broadcast  equipment  used  in 
.\merica  today  is  RCA  equipment. 

AM  or  FM — RCA  makes  both. 


AM  or  FM 
RCA 

Makes  Both 


1919—1944  •  2S  Years  of  Progress  in  Radio  and  Electroflics 
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lanta  area,  and  made  her  own 
pictures  to  use  with  her  inter¬ 
views. 

Edgar  Munzel,  Chicago  Sun 
sports  writer,  was  recently  elect- 
^  chairman  of  the  Chicago 
chapter  of  the  Baseball  Writers’ 
Assn.  Wayne  K.  Otto,  Chicago 
Herald  -  American,  was  elected 
vice-president,  and  John  Phil¬ 
lips,  of  the  Howe  News  Bureau, 
reelected  secretary-treasurer. 

Frank  Smothers,  editor  of  the 
editorial  page  of  the  Chicago 
Sun,  spoke  at  the  annual  district 
meeting  of  the  Michigan  Educa¬ 
tion  Assn.,  in  Lansing,  Oct.  26. 

Rorert  Cromie,  Chicago  Trib¬ 
une  correspondent  with  the 
American  Third  Army  in  France, 
informed  that  an  Illinois  girl 
was  cooking  doughnuts  in  a 
Red  Cross  clubmobile  in  the  vi¬ 
cinity,  sought  her  out  and  found 
that  she  was  Angela  Petesch,  a 
member  of  the  Tribune  Sunday 
editor’s  staff  on  leave. 

Charles  Cunningham  is  act¬ 
ing  U.P.  manager  in  Spokane, 
Wash.,  following  the  resignation 
of  Douglas  Billmeyer,  who 
Joined  the  staff  of  KFPY,  Spo¬ 
kane.  Cunningham  formerly  was 
with  the  U.P.  in  Helena,  Mont., 
Boise,  Ida.,  and  Portland.  Ore., 
and  work^  on  the  Vancouver 
(Wash.)  Columbian  and  Eugene 
( Ore. )  Regiater-Cuard. 

Wafforo  Conrad,  night  editor 
of  AP  in  Portland,  Ore.,  re¬ 
signed  and  is  reports  oflScer  of 
tjie  Topaz,  Utah  War  Relocation 
authority  camp  for  loyal  Japa¬ 
nese.  Paul  Beam,  Portland  AP, 
formerly  on  the  Honolulu  staff, 
has  resigned  to  work  for  the 
McCann  -  Erickson  Advertising 
Agency  in  Portland.  New  AP 
employes  are  Bill  Hulen,  from 
the  Medford  (Ore.)  Mail  Trib¬ 
une,  and  Margie  C.  Robinson, 
University  of  Oregon. 

Harry  Leeoing,  recently  dis¬ 
charged  by  the  Marine  Corps 
and  back  on  the  city  staff  of 
the  Portland  ( Ore. )  Journal,  has 
been  placed  on  the  financial 
desk.  He  was  a  sports  columnist 
before  entering  military  service. 
Ernest  Peterson,  Journal  auto¬ 
mobile  editor,  recently  complet¬ 
ed  a  T.OOO-mile  tour  of  Midwest¬ 
ern  and  Eastern  cities,  including 
Chicago,  Detroit  and  New  York, 
on  which  he  interviewed  most 
of  the  top-ranking  executives  in 
the  automotive  industry  for  a 
series  of  articles  on  post-war 
plans  and  the  outlook  for  recon¬ 
version. 

Carlyle  Hodgkin,  farm  editor 
of  the  Omaha  (Neb.)  World- 
Herald,  has  been  named  chair¬ 
man  of  the  agricultural  division 
of  the  Nebraska  War  Finance 
Committee.  Guy  S.  Williams, 
news  editor,  has  published  se¬ 
lections  from  his  daily  column, 
“Rolling  Along,"  in  a  126-page 
booklet,  now  in  its  seventh 
printing,  illustrated  by  Walter 
LaHue,  World-Herald  staff  ar¬ 
tist,  and  Dan  Dowling,  former 
staff  artist  now  in  the  Army. 

Ralph  Mears,  state  editor  of 
the  Omaha  (Neb.)  World-Herald 
for  four  years  and  former  staff 
member  of  the  Otnaha  Bee- 


News,  has  left  to  become  assist¬ 
ant  city  editor  of  the  Tulsa 
(Okla.)  Tribune.  New  World- 
Herald  staff  additions  include 
David  Barber  and  John  Quinn. 
Catherine  Ann  Tukey,  reporter, 
has  left  to  serve  in  the  Red 
Cross. 


With  The  Colors 

EARLE  E.  VOORHIES,  co-pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Grants  Pass 
( Ore. )  Courier,  commanding 
officer  of  the  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
AAF  Flight  Service  Center,  has 
been  promoted  to  the  rank  of 
major. 

Capt.  William  Wallace,  son 
of  the  advertising  manager  of 
the  Toronto  ( Ont. )  Star  and 
immediate  past  president  of  the 
Newspaper  Advertising  Execu¬ 
tives  Assn.,  was  wounded  in 
action  in  Holland  Oct.  13  and 
is  now  in  an  English  ho^ital. 
Capt.  Wallace  joined  the  To¬ 
ronto  Scottish  in  Aug.,  1940  and 
went  overseas  in  19^. 

Maj.  John  E.  Johnson,  direc¬ 
tor  of  Security  and  Intelligence 
Division,  Ft.  Custer,  Mich.,  has 
been  transferred  to  Sixth  Serv¬ 
ice  Command  headquarters  in 
Chicago.  Maj.  Johnson,  from 
1937  to  1939  was  assistant  wire 
editor  and  reporter  with  the 
Battle  Creek  Enquirer  and  News, 
and  was  on  the  staff  of  the 
Ann  Arbor  (Mich.)  News  from 
1939  to  1941,  when  he  reported 
for  active  duty  from  the  Officer 
Reserve  Corps. 

Lt.  Harry  Taylor,  formerly 
assistant  city  editor  of  the 
Detroit  Times,  has  returned  to 
sea  duty  after  a  10-day  furlough. 

Specialist  3/c  Martha  L. 
’Turner,  formerly  a  reporter  for 
the  Syracuse  (N.  Y.)  Herald- 
Journal,  is  stationed  at  Pensa¬ 
cola,  Fla.,  Naval  Base  as  an  in¬ 
structor  in  aerial  gunnery.  She 
is  a  daughter  of  Egbert  S.  Tur¬ 
ner,  Sunday  editor,  and  Mrs. 
’Turner,  a  reporter  for  the  Her¬ 
ald-Journal. 

Robert  Popp,  former  member 
of  the  staff  of  the  Staten  Island 
(N.  Y. )  Advance,  has  been  com¬ 
missioned  a  second  lieutenant 
in  the  Quartermaster  Corps  at 
Camp  Lee,  Va.,  where  he  at¬ 
tended  the  Quartermaster 
School.  Before  entering  school, 
he  served  as  editor  of  the  Lee 
Traveller,  Camp  Lee  weekly. 

Lt.  Walter  E.  Schiller,  for¬ 
merly  on  the  staff  of  the 
Philadelphia  Enquirer,  has  been 
appoint^  public  relations  officer 
at  Barksdale  Field,  La.  Lt. 
Schiller  was  graduated  from  the 
Air  Intelligence  School  and  is 
former  assistant  intelligence  of¬ 
ficer  at  Barksdale  Field. 

Nils  A.  Lennartson,  city  hall 
reporter  for  the  Portland  (Me.) 
Press-Herald  until  his  entrance 
into  the  service,  has  been  pro¬ 
moted  to  the  rank  of  captain  at 
the  Army  ATC  base  in  Brazil, 
where  he  has  been  stationed 
since  Aug.,  1943. 

Ens.  Robert  Little  Ebert, 
who  broadcast  seven  newscasts 
daily  from  the  newsroom  of  the 
Cincinnati  Post  before  entering 
the  Navy,  is  enrolled  in  the 
Naval  ’iS-aining  School,  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Arizona.  While  an 
enlisted  man  with  the  Seabees 


in  the  South  Pacific,  Ens.  Ebert 
was  a  naval  censor  for  nine 
months. 

Photographer’s  Mate  3/c  Bill 
Foley,  USNR,  at  the  New  Cum¬ 
berland,  Pa.  Naval  Air  Base 
with  Photo  Squadron  II,  former 
photographer  for  the  Columbus 
( O. )  Dispatch,  covered  the  Great 
Lakes-C^o  State  University 
football  game  in  Columbus, 
while  home  on  leave. 

T/5  Raymond  D’Addario,  for¬ 
mer  staff  photographer  for  the 
Springfield  (Mass.)  Union  re¬ 
ports  a  wild  goose  chase  to 
Manchester,  Eng.,  to  meet  his 
former  boss,  Capt.  Paul  F. 
'Craig  managing  editor  until  he 
entered  AMG.  T/Sgt.  Clement 
J.  Ginther,  former  head  of  the 
Union  art  department,  now  with 
the  Ninth  Air  Force  in  Europe, 
has  written  a  byline  story  for 
the  Union  on  the  reactions  of 
the  Yank  liberators  arriving  in 
France. 

T/5  Frank  F.  Bauer,  Jr.,  for¬ 
mer  suburban  editor  of  the 
Springfield  (Mass.)  News,  and 
ALVIN  KING,  former  reporter  on 
the  Holyoke  Transcript-Tele¬ 
gram,  held  an  impromptu  re¬ 
union  at  the  USO,  San  Juan, 
P.  R.  ’They  hadn’t  met  since 
both  covered  the  same  stories 
in  their  home  cities. 

Ens.  George  A.  Hough,  3rd., 
USNR,  received  the  Navy  and 
Marine  Corps  Medal  for  rescu¬ 
ing  a  soldier  who  floundered  in 
the  water  after  an  amphibious 
craft  was  swamped.  Ens.  Hough 
has  been  for  a  year  on  an  LST 
in  the  Mediterranean.  A  1943 
graduate  of  the  School  of  Jour¬ 
nalism,  University  of  Wisconsin, 
he  was  seasonal  staff  member  of 
the  Madison  State-Journal  and 
Falmouth  ( Mass. )  Enterprise, 
and  is  the  son  of  the  publisher 
of  the  Falmouth  Enterprise; 
nephew  of  the  publisher  of  the 
Vineyard  Gazette;  grandson  of 
the  former  managing  editor  of 
the  New  Bedford  ( Mass. )  Stand¬ 
ard,  and  husband  of  a  staff  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Detroit  Free  Press. 

Lt.  Shelby  T.  Alexander,  for¬ 
mer  city  editor  of  the  Stillwater 
(Okla.)  News-Press,  has  been 
awarded  the  DFC  for  piloting  a 
B-24  Liberator  in  support  of 
ground  attacks  in  France.  He 
holds  also  the  Air  Medal,  three 
oak  leaf  clusters  and  the  Presi¬ 
dential  Citation. 

Lt.  Paul  B.  Nelson,  formerly 
publisher  of  Scholastic  Editor 
magazine  and  a  member  of  Sig¬ 
ma  Delta  Chi  executive  council, 
recently  returned  on  leave  to 
the  U.  S.  after  22  months  in 
the  South  Pacific.  He  will  re¬ 
sume  his  duties  as  a  naval  liaison 
officer  attached  to  Gen.  Mac- 
Arthur’s  command. 

Lt.  Ronald  Hood,  USNR,  for¬ 
mer  city  editor  of  the  Birming¬ 
ham  (Ala.)  Age-Herald,  was  in 
Birmingham  recently  on  leave 
from  his  duties  as  personnel 


officer  at  the  Naval  Air  Stafiti 
in  Daytona  Beach,  Fla.  ^ 
Hood  served  16  months  in  Aus¬ 
tralia. 

Calvin  Edwards,  former  nM«> 
ber  of  the  ^orts  staff  of  tki 
Greenville  (S.  C.)  News,  whs 
had  been  reported  missing  with 
the  Seventh  Army  in  Fraaci; 
is  safe  and  well. 

Maj.  Donald  Cotterell,  for 
mer  Salt  Lake  City  Telegrsm 
reporter,  who  has  been  servini 
in  the  European  war  theater, 
has  been  sent  to  Brussels  as  ooi 
of  Gen.  Eisenhower’s  represea- 
tatives  to  the  Belgian  govern¬ 
ment. 

Lt.  Ferdinand  Bons,  forma 
circulation  department  employe, 
Salt  Lake  City  Dessert  Newt, 
led  the  American  ground  forca 
spearheading  the  assault  upon 
the  Siegfried  Line. 

Capt.  Samuel  J.  Skousen,  wha 
made  50  bombing  missions  with 
Gen.  Chennault’s  forces  in 
China,  was  recently  appointed 
assistant  U.  S.  military  air  at¬ 
tache  to  Brazil.  He  was  the 
first  carrier  in  ’Thatcher,  Aril, 
for  the  Arizona  Republic. 


Wedding  Bells 

YEOMAN  1/c  WILLIAM  A 

CROUSE,  former  editor  o( 
the  Beverly  ( Mass. )  Times,  and 
assistant  publicity  director  of 
the  Miami-Biitmore,  Fla.  Hotel, 
married  Marie  Claire  McKeigoi 
of  Danvers,  Mass.,  Oct.  2L 
Yeoman  Crouse  is  stationed  at 
the  Naval  Air  Transport  Station 
in  Miami,  where  he  edits  that 
organization’s  publication,  VR- 
Seven.  ’The  couple  will  make 
their  home  at  596  Burlington 
St.,  Opa  Locka,  Fla. 

Gwendolyn  Higgle,  memba 
of  the  news  staff  of  the  Colum¬ 
bus,  O.  bureau,  was  married 
Oct.  27  in  Columbus  to  Maj. 
John  Robert  Glyer,  AAF,  of 
Wilmington,  Del.,  recently  re¬ 
turned  from  51  combat  missioni 
in  the  South  Pacific.  ’They  will 
live  at  Galveston,  Tex.,  while 
Major  Glyer  completes  an  in¬ 
structors’  course  at  the  GalveF 
ton  Army  Air  Base. 

Franklyn  j.  Adams,  assistant 
sports  editor  of  the  New  York 
News,  was  married  Oct.  22  in 
Portland,  Me.,  to  Inza  F.  Flagt 
former  head  of  the  art  depart¬ 
ment  of  Portland  High  School 


Australia 

•  Th*  only  {ournal  givtnu  tit 
newt  of  edverfitert,  tdyertji- 
Ing,  publlthliig,  printing  *m 
commieHcal  broedceiting  ■ 
Auttrella  and  New  ZaalaM. 

If  yee  are  planning  salat  ca^ 
paignt  or  are  Interested  " 
these  territories  read 
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This  significant  record  shows 
clearly  the  importance  and 
responsiveness  of  the  Chat- 
ianooga  Market,  in  war  as  in 
peace,  and  the  complete  and 
enthusiastic  cooperation  be¬ 
tween  advertisers  and  Chat¬ 
tanooga's  daily  newspapers. 
If  you  are  seeking  a  market 
for  your  products,  now  or 
after  the  war,  it  will  pay  you 
to  investigate  the  growth 
and  progress  of  permanent 
industries  in  the  Chattanooga 
and  Tennessee  market,  where 
greater  buying  power  is  a 
matter  of  tact. 


i  tA  «»••**** 

m  ’rt'pesv 


A  tactual  record, 
graphically  illus¬ 
trated,  showing  the 
importance  ot  the 
"First  Power  State" 
to  the  industrial 
progress  ot  Tennes¬ 
see  and  the  nation. 


In  the  Morning, 
Evening  and  Sunday  Field 


ln«  Chattanooga 
News-Free  Press  also 
ranked  FIRST  in 
volume  ot  advertis¬ 
ing  in  the  netion  in 
the  Third  War  Loan 
Campaign. 
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Vjp  a 


TtwHlRf  ladia.  fw  cMituriu  btak,  ig 
dual  ta  a  pMullarty  Indlviduallnd  ta. 
ditiaa.  tuaiaiad  ua  ia  tha  haaialy  adnw: 

"If  thou  art  lelf  sufficient  aithm 
thy  borders,  thou  doest  thine  am 
people  a  great  good." 


While  welcominar  oontacta  with  al 
communitiefl.  Bayonne  and  Id 
larite.  proaperoua  trading  area  hai 
aloiranized  the  thourht  abort  la 
the  matter  of  adrertieinr.  BUT- 
INQ  “at  home,”  Bayonne  deflaita 
ly  prefere  to  be  Knided  in  buylaf 
by  ita  OWN  newepaper. 


Thia  is  important  for  many  rat- 
sons:  it  nourishes  local  loyatty, 
it  it  an  Incentire  to  civic  pridt 
and  it  inspires  greater  ronildaMi 
in  a  home-Iovinr  people  backed  Iv 
stabilized  buyina-power.  Over  S#.- 
000  trained  workers  are  winiat  te 
spend  because  their  indnsM 
have  always  been  prosperoot  •  •  - 
always  will  be.  The  Bayonaa 
Times  provides  thia  auidanot. 


14,605  ABC  Dailr  CirciUlin 

92%  Hom  DdiTereJ 


^tor  Starts 
bgular  Move 
p  Bon  You-all 

calling  Keith,  editor  of  the 
birien  (Ala.)  Times,  started 
Eidilng  with  his  “Society  for 
It  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to 
Accents.”  He  launched 
society  recently  with  a  four- 
mtnmn  editorial  in  his  paper, 
(•iined  chiefly  to  give  expres- 
lioo  to  a  “pet  peeve.” 

ne  Associated  Press  picked 
tf  the  story.  Other  newspapers 
orried  editorials  on  the  same 
jubject  and  soon  letters  rolled 
into  hta  by  the  hundreds,  most¬ 
ly  from  irate  Southerners  who 
4r«ed  stage,  screen  and  radio 
ictm  do  a  poor  Job  of  copying 


oo  "D^^y  plus  65.”  Now  Hope 
rtiUy  wants  such  a  convention. 
Keith  said  he  suggested  Hope 
Ssnuse  it  is  the  “geolingual 
imter  of  the  Southern  accent 
Mt,"  having  more  Southerners 
square  foot  "than  any  other 


excepting  Jackson  Heights, 

'  officers  of  the  organiza- 
'Usnas  nominated  by  Keith  are: 
C^ell  Hull,  president;  Gov. 
[  Cisuncey  Sparks,  of  Alabama. 
vSte-prcsident;  Fred  Sullens, 
of  the  Jackson  (Miss.) 
W?j/  News,  sergeant*at*arms; 
L.  Mencken,  treasurer, 

(and  Peter  Brannon,  historian. 

As  expected  by  Keith,  the  big- 
fsit  kick  registered  by  South* 


Think  of  Topeka,  as  a  market,  in  terms  of  an  un¬ 
precedentedly  active,  patriotic  and  prosperous  Kansas. 
We  out  here  have  a  name  for  it — "TOPEKANSAS”. 
This  State,  always  intensely  patriotic,  was  awarded 
War  contracts  topping  3  billion  dollars. 


,|(ners  was  in  the  use  of  “You 
iSC  to  refer  to  one  person. 
This  is  never  done  in  the  South. 
^Wth  started  answering  let- 
m  personally  but  later  had  a 
card  printed,  issued 
k  "the  member  in  good  sitting,” 
^  dedicated  to  the  task  of 
jfoteoting  and  upholding  the 
fethern  plural  Yawl.”  The 
ktter  word  is  meant  to  be  a 
l^ntraetion  of  “You  All.” 

;  Amopg  those  calling  on  Keith 
Pat  Butram,  the  “Winston 
pounty,  Ala.  boy”  heard  in  the 


In  a  period  of  three  years,  Kansas  has  become  a  War 
Arsenal  that  exceeded  39  other  States.  Agriculture 
is  important  for  Victory — but  an  Industrial  Kansas 
has  also  gone  "over  the  top”.  Kansas  is  Fourth  in 
the  Nation  in  amount  of  Bond  purchases  ...  it 
exceeded  the  State  quota  in  the  4th  war  loan  drive 
by  more  than  24  million  dollars.  We  won  first  place 
in  the  Scrap  Drive. 


These  two  patriotic  newspapers,  reaching  the  entire 
Topeka,  21*counties  drive-in  area  with  an  astounding 
127%  coverage,  attain  an  "A”  advertising  schedule 
place. 


WlA  Approves  New 
Badio  Research  Plan 

^  Washincton,  Oct.  3(^The  As- 
of  National  Advertisers 
^  joined  the  American  Asso- 
^‘ion  of  Advertisers  in  ap¬ 
proval  of  a  circulation  project 
®  .*•(  UP  a  bureau  to  measure 
station  circulation,  it  was 


The  Topeka  Daily  Capital 

(AAoniing  and  Sunday) 


The  Topeka  State  Journal 

(Evening) 


taounctd  last  week  by  the  Na- 
^*•1  Association  of  Broadcast- 
^  which  sponsored  the  plan. 

™rold  Ryan,  president  of 
g^aad  Hugh  Feltis  and  Roger 
^.yiPP  headed  a  committee 
drafted  the  plan  in  co- 
wrauon  with  the  Association’s 


Published  in  the  Capitol  of  Kansas,  by 

The  Topeka  Newspaper  Printing  Company,  Inc 


^*|wch  board  (E.  &  P.,  Sept.  2, 
it  •).  It  was  approved  at  the 
L  ir  j  conference  Aug.  30 

*  by  AAAA  Oct.  3. 

I^^IOITOR  A  PUILISHIR  for  NeveMber  4.  1944 


Represented  By  The  Cepper  Publicetiont,  Inc. 


NEW  YORK  —  CHICAOO  —  KANSAS  ClTY,  MO.  —  SAN  FRANCISCO 


DIEP  IN  TNC  HEART  OF  TIXAI 


The  Austin  Kmerka; 
tUhe  Austin  ^tatcsin. 

Amfricnn-litatfsmr.ii 


bUKKE,  KUIPEfcs  *iMi  MAHONEY 

Y»rk -- (.hlof*— Atb»U  —  OklAk*««  * 


not  revealed,  however,  if  Mr.  PennSVlvOXUa  Survev 

Morgenthau  avoids  his  confer-  _  - _ .  * 

ences  for  fear  of  embarrassing  OtieSSBS  LOCCU  JNewS 
the  White  House.  Harmsburg,  Pa.,  Oct. 

The  Treasury  Secretary  fre-  fuller  and  more  aggressive  jmr. 
quently  resorts  to  off-the-record  ticipation  in  community  aotii- 
comments  on  questions  affecting  ities  through  the  increased  ib( 
other  government  departments  of  local  news,  features  and  pie 
and  prominent  personalities  in  tures  was  being  planned  to^ 
the  news.  It  is  held  obvious  by  many  Pennsylvania  nc«e 
that  if  he  were  questioned  at  a 

WASHINGTON,  Oct.  31 — Secre-  On  a  more  recent  cross-coun-  press  conference  on  any  plans  he 

tary  of  the  Treasury  Morgen-  try  trip,  which  took  him  to  Los  bas  proposed  for  Germany,  he 
thau  has,  this  year,  consistenUy  Angeles,  the  Treasury  Secretary  could  avoid  himself  embarrass- 
avoided  his  press  conferences,  addresa^  War  Bond  woricers.  ment  by  going  off  the  record  or 
The  record  shows  that  instead  of  He  made  prepared  announce-  even  declining  to  discuss  the 
the  two  conferences  a  week,  ments  on  the  trend  of  interest  subject.  On  the  other  hand, 
which  have  long  been  the  cus-  rates,  and  commented  on  future  regular  cancellation  of  his  press 
tom,  Mr.  Morgenthau  has  met  financing,  each  subject  having  conferences,  has  tended  to  make 
with  accredited  newspaper  re-  great  national  financial  interest,  the  disputed  “Morgenthau  peace 
porters  but  14  times  this  year.  Reporters  covering  the  Treasury  plan”  a  reality,  or  so  considered. 

The  last  conference  was  held  have  sought  enlightenment  on  But  whether  a  peace  plan  or 
Aug.  24.  these  same  subjects.  war  financing,  banking  or  dis- 

The  consistent  canceling  of  As  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  posal  of  surplus  property  press 
his  Monday  afternoon  and  Mr.  Morgenthau  has  within  his  conferences  at  the  Treasury  are 
Thursday  morning  conferences.  Jurisdiction  the  Bureau  of  Inter-  being  avoided — officially, 
has  seemed  strange  to  ^  corps  nal  Revenue,  which  is  the  tax- 
of  Washington  financial  writers  collecting  agency  of  the  govem- 
since  the  Treasury  is  pouring  ment.  The  Treasury  also  op- 
out  billions  of  dollars  to  finance  erates  a  Procurement  Division, 
lend-lease  and  in  payment  of  which  purchases  the  major 
war  needs  of  the  Army  and  the  amount  of  supplies  for  all  gov* 

Navy.  -  ernnment  departments.  To  this 

In  addition,  there  has,  been  Procurement  Division  has  been 
much  public  discussion  of  tax  assigned  the  dispos^  of  surplus 
programs,  which  field  the  Treas-  property,  other  than  war  plants, 
ury  has  tong  regarded  as  Hs  own  real  estate  and  food  products, 
particular  planning  job.  The  Thousands  of  civilian  articles. 

Secretary  has  declined  to  dis-  from  mattresses  to  jeeps  and  dis¬ 
cuss  conferences  npw  being  held  carded  civilian  defense  helmets 
with  various  business  groups  and  are  now  being  marketed.  Poli- 
his  assistants  have  felt  obliged  cies  affecting  the  disposal  of  sur- 
to  decline  to  discuss  tax  policies,  plus  property  are  a  subject  of 
Not  Usual  Policy  national  interest, 

other  problems  within  the  Trea”S^  he  Om«  ™  CotS,- 

Uu"'':  ",  Lli.  1.!?- ■“.?l.  T"?  «'  '"e  cSrmnry.  which 

rlnrte  ntnnnirfo*^^’  /he  direct  authority  Over  the 

Sivth  more  than  5.000  national  banks 

aixtn  War  Loan,  soon  to  open 

the  increasing  number  of  Sav- 

ings  Bonds  now  being  cashed,  as  Other  Treasury  Agencies 
well  as,  the  progress  of  world  During  Mr.  Morgenthau’s  long 
monetary  programs  growing  out  tenure  in  office  this  bank  bu- 
of  the  Bretton  Woods  meeting.  reau  was  made  an  integral  part 
The  recent  avoidance  of  regu-  of  the  Treasury.  Under  previ- 
lar  press  conferences  is  in  di*  ous  Administrations  the  Office  of 
rect  antithesis  with  Mr.  Mor-  Comptroller  of  the  Currency 
genthau’s  former  policy.  He  was  was  considered  as  having  an  in- 
long  as  consistent  in  making  dependent  status.  The  Comp- 
himself  available  for  press  con-  troller  is  paid  on  a  par  with 
ferences  as  President  Roosevelt.  Cabinet  members,  but  he  now 
Whether  he  had  any  special  an-  hesitates  to  speak  without  Mr. 
nouncement  or  not,  he  would  re-  Morgenthau’s  sanction, 
ply  to  questions,  supply  informa-  The  Secret  Service,  and  other 
tion  for  background  purposes,  investigative  units,  are  within 
and  when  he  could  not  other-  the  Treasury  Department,  along 
wise  discuss  a  situation,  he  with  many  other  agencies,  in- 
would  endeavor  to  keep  report-  eluding  the  war-born  Foreign 
ers  abreast  of  developments  in  Funds  Control.  Questions  hav- 
off-the-record  comments.  ing  to  do  with  all  of  these  are 

As  a  result  of  his  record  of  considered  proper  subject  for 
availability,  at  regular  press  con-  Mr.  Morgenthau’s  comments, 
ference  periods,  the  Treasury  Due  to  the  wide  scope  of 


Morgenthau  Avoids 
Press  Conference 


papers  as  one  of  their  most  im- 

_  portant  post-war  developments 

he  according  to  a  survey  conducted 
by  the  Pennsylvania  Newspaper 
Publishers  Association. 

Of  34  daily  and  weekly  papen 
queried,  the  majority  expressed 
the  intention  of  giving  greater 
play  to  illustrated,  loc^  newt 
features  rather  than  foreiis 
features.  Others  said  they 
would  devote  more  editorials  to 
issues  in  their  conununities. 

David  A.  Miller,  manager  and 
vice-president  of  the  Allentom 
Call-Chronicle,  s&id:  ‘"There  are 
in  every  community  people  who 
are  expert  in  certain  lines  and 
who  really  produce  news  fei- 
tures  worthwhile  if  they  are 
sought  out.’’ 

Better  local  picture  coveraie 
was  high  on  the  list  of  a  num¬ 
ber  of  newspapers  answering. 
Some  publishers  foresaw  s 
to  his  duties  as  treasurer  of  necessity  in  emphasizing  local 
Burke.  Kuipers  &  Mahoney,  Inc.,  happenings  as  a  means  of  con- 
publishers’  representative.  peting  with  magazines,  radio 

On  his  return  to  inactive  duty  and  television.  Most  of  the 
for  the  Naval  Reserve,  he  re-  larger  papers  planned  to  offer 
ceived  a  letter  from  Adm.  Ran-  color  to  attract  advertisers  and 
dall  Jacobs,  head  of  the  Bureau  to  give  greater  attention  to  local 
of  Naval  Personnel,  conveying  retailers. 

■‘the  sincere  gratitude  and  thanks  A  trend  toward  enlarging  re 
of  the  Navy  Department  for  the  search  departments  for  the  bene- 
valuable  services  rendered  by  fit  of  advertising  was  also  in- 
you  in  behalf  of  your  nation  at  dicated. 
war.  It  has  been  the  faithful  and 
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Men  who  know,  will  still 
tell  you  that  the  great  de¬ 
pression  days  found  Aus¬ 
tin  one  of  the  few  bright 
spots  in  the  nation. 

T^is  nerve-center  of  th« 
nation’s  largest  state  with 
its  network  of  Colorado 
river  dams.  State  offioos 
and  rich,  sweeping  farm 
and  ranch  land  has  never 
made  a  change  except  for 
the  better.  No  ups  ai^ 
downs  .  .  .  just  a  good, 
dependable  market. 


Can’t  provide  the  eUtclivt 
coverage  of  the  Chester 
area  available  thm  this 
Home  Town  NEWSpaper. 
3  leading  Philadelphia  de¬ 
partment  stores  regularly 
use  it  for  that  reason. 


A.  G.  HILL,  publithar 
C.  L.  EANES,  sen.  mfr. 
DON  McKAY,  local  adv.  mgr. 


Rapraiantad  Nationally  by 
STORY.  BROOKS  &  FINLEY 


of  Germany  after  the  war.  It  is 


A  miltstont  in  human  progress  was  the  dramatic  moment  when  Alexander  Graham  Bell  found  tha 
secret  of  the  telephone .  • .  freed  millions  from  the  limitations  of  time  and  spacer 


I 


Ridding  Jiml  hts  Gmlm. . .  and 

the  Telephone  was  Bom 


O  n  the  after¬ 
noon  of June  2, 
1875,  Alexander 
Graham  Bell  and  his  assistant, 
Thomas  A.  Watson,  were  tink¬ 
ering  with  their  crude  apparatus  of 
wires  and  coils.  Suddenly,  something 
happened  at  Watson’s  end  of  the  line. 

Bell  rushed  in,  demanding:  "What 
did  you  do  then  ?  Don’t  touch  anything! 
Let  me  see!’’ 

The  lucky  accident  of  a  faulty  spring, 
giving  rise  to  a  current  of  varying  in¬ 
tensity,  had  provided  the  answer  to  the 
inventor’s  dream!  At  that  moment  the 
telephone  was  born. 

Alexander  Bell  had  always  been  ob¬ 
sessed  with  the  idea  of  "sending  the 
human  voice  along  a  wire.’’  For  three 
generations  his  family  had  been  voice 
specialists.  Before  he  was  14,  he  was 
studying  phonetics. 

From  boyhood,  he  read  omnivor- 
ously.  In  his  grandfather’s  library  were 
rows  of  books  on  acoustics.  In  his 
Boston  workshop  were  many  books 
on  electricity.  He  read  them  all. 

Thus,  by  reading.  Bell’s  genius  was 


fired.  Fie  acquired  the  knowledge  and 
vision  which  were  to  annihilate  space 
and  time  for  millions  .  .  .  were  to  add 
swiftly  and  immeasurably  to  the  world’s 
capacity  for  productive  work. 

Ill 

TO  ALEXANDER  GRAHAM  BELL,  as  to 
thousands  of  others  who  have  left  their 
mark  on  history,  reading  was  a  powerful 
inspiration  to  achievement. 

Knowledge  is  power,  and  reading  is  the 
richest,  most  fertile  source  of  knowledge. 
When  you  read,  you  can  set  your  own  pace 
...  go  fast  or  slow  . . .  turn  back  and  read 
again  ...  start  and  stop  as  you  please. 
Only  through  the  unhurried  eye  of  the  reader 
can  ideas  and  information  he  absorbed fully, 
in  detail. 

In  The  American  Weekly  is  reading  at  its 
vivid,  most  varied  best.  All  the  color  and 


stir  of  life  are  within  these  pages  . . .  love, 
sex  and  romance,  tragedy  and  triumph . . . 
heartbreak  and  laughter  . . .  the  march  of 
medicine  and  science  .  .  .  the  power  and 
beauty  of  art,  literature,  religion. 

So  clear,  accurate  and  interesting  are 
the  articles  in  The  American  Weekly,  that 
they  are  used  widely  in  the  classrooms  of 
schools  and  colleges  throughout  the 
United  States. 

The  American  Weekly  is  distributed 
through  20  great  Sunday  newspapers  and 
read  regularly  in  more  than  7,750,000 
homes  from  Coast  to  Coast.  It  is  the  con¬ 
stant  companion  of  some  30,000,000 
people  . . . 

Can  anyone  doubt  that  the  manufac¬ 
turer  who  associates  his  product  with  such 
an  influence  is  tying  in  with  thm  most  power¬ 
ful  known  force  in  advorthing  7 
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PHOTOCaAPHY 


Michigan  Daily 
Gets  One-Man 
Start  in  Photos 

Plana  Mad#  for  Building 
Loccd  Pictura  Coverage 

From  the  Basement 

By  lack  Price 

One  of  the  hundreds  of  news* 
papers  getting  into  photography 
the  hard  way,  due  to  war-time 
restrictions  on  materials  and 
man-power,  is  the  Battle  Creek 
(Mich.)  Enquirer  News.  We 
visited  the  plant  last  week  and 
chatted  with  Hobart  Chipman. 
managing  editor,  and  Victor 
Given,  staff  cameraman. 

The  photo  plant  could  be 
clasrcd  as  a  mmlern  installation 
only  by  someone  with  a  vivid 
imagination,  but  it’s  certainly 
serving  a  good  purpose  in  that 
it’s  showing  the  way  to  a  defi¬ 
nite  post-war  interest  in  local 
picture  coverage. 

This  plant  consists  of  a  single 
7  X  KMoot  room  in  the  comer 
of  the  basement  near  the  en¬ 
trance  to  the  mailing  room.  We 
were  surprised  to  find  such 
limited  photographic  facilities 
on  a  paper  the  size  of  the  En¬ 
quirer  k  News,  which  is  the  only 
daily  in  Battle  Creek. 

We  do  not  mean  to  be  critical, 
especially  since  Mr.  Chipman 
explained  it  was  the  intention  of 
the  management  to  build  a  mod¬ 
em  plant  after  the  war.  If  space 
cannot  be  found  within  the 
building,  plans  are  being  con¬ 
sidered  for  renting  additional 
room  in  an  adjoining  building. 

Mr.  Chipman  said  be  is  think¬ 
ing  of  the  days  when  the  sol¬ 
diers  will  be  coming  home  in 
great  numbers  and  the  prepara¬ 
tions  which  must  be  made  to 
provide  a  photographic  organi¬ 
zation  to  handle  that  assign¬ 
ment.  Naturally,  it  would  be 
almost  impossible  to  produce  the 
required  j^oto  assignments  with 
one  man  and  Mr.  Chipman  has 
made  preparations  to  increase 
his  photo  staff. 

’The  present  plant  is  a  one-man 
affair.  It  has  one  tank,  a  work 
bench  and  two  enlargers.  One  is 
a  5  X  7  Eastman  Autofocuser  and 
the  other  a  small  one  for  minia¬ 
ture  Alms.  The  print  dryer  has 
a  capacity  of  three  prints  at  one 
time.  The  negative  dryer  is  a 
home-made  affair  consisting  of 
an  electric  plate  backed  up  with 
a  fan  for  blowing  hot  air  on  the 
films. 

Mr.  Given  said  he  deliberately 
chose  the  camera  in  preference 
to  the  typewriter.  He  started  as 
a  cub  reporter  on  the  Indian¬ 
apolis  Star.  Later,  while  work¬ 
ing  on  the  rewrite  desk  at  night, 
he  worked  in  a  photographic 
studio  during  the  day.  He 
learned  the  business  from  Clem 
Voorhis,  a  well  known  photogra¬ 
pher.  ’I^e  Voorhis  studios  cov¬ 
ered  news  assignments  and 
Given  had  an  opportunity  to 
learn  about  news  photography. 

In  1943  he  joined  the  staff  of 
the  Houston  Post,  then  went  to 
the  Beaumont  (Tex.)  Journal  as 
a  copy  reader.  He  answered  an 
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NEWSMEN  WIN  AIR  AWARDS 

FORMER  nawa  camaraman.  now  combat  photographars  with  tha 
15th  AAF  in  Italy,  ora  shown  admiring  aach  othar's  Air  Madals. 
uwuidad  for  participation  in  combat  flights  and  photoqraphing  oi 
bombing  missions  and  othar  activitias  ovar  anamy  tarritory.  Thay 
ora  (L  to  r.):  Lt.  Robart  L.  Moonay,  formarly  with  tha  Philadalphia 
Inquirar  and  tha  Philadalphia  bureau  oi  Intamational  News  Photos; 
Lt.  Daniel  V.  Naro  oi  tha  Albany  (N.  Y.)  Enickarbockar  News  and 
Albany  Associatad  Press  buraoiu  and  Copt.  Charles  S.  Gaklar. 
formarly  with  tha  old  Chicago  American  and  tha  Chicago  Sun. 


advertisement  for  a  position  as 
photographer  for  the  Battle 
Creek  paper  and  was  accepted. 
He  writes  his  own  cut-lines  and 
sometimes  pinch  hits  as  a  re¬ 
porter.  Although  the  paper  has 
two  Speed  Graphics,  he  prefers 
to  use  his  own. 

It  is  Given’s  opinion  that  there 
is  a  great  future  for  a  combina¬ 
tion  reporter-photographer  and 
he  intends  to  broaden  his  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  craft  by  studying 
photo-engraving. 

Mr.  Chipman  believes  pho¬ 
tography  should  be  more  widely 
employ^  in  the  small  news¬ 
papers.  He  is  toying  with  the 
idea  of  interesting  the  amateur 
camera  fans  of  Battle  Creek  in 
cooperating  with  the  paper.  His 
plan  calls  for  the  daily  use  of 
several  of  the  best  news  and 
feature-type  photos  sent  in  by 
the  amateurs  and  offering  a 
prize  for  the  best  one  published 
during  a  certain  period. 

Bower  Covers  Comp 
HERBERT  BOWER,  staff  pho¬ 
tographer  for  the  Detroit 
Times,  is  now  stationed  at  Battle 
Creek,  where  he  is  covering 
Camp  Custer  and  the  Percy 
Jones  General  Hospital.  He  has 
installed  a  small  plant  in  his 
own  home  with  a  darkroom  and 
a  printing  room. 

Although  Bower  receives  his 
assignment  by  wire  or  phone, 
he  digs  up  most  of  his  own 
stories  and  features.  He  has  won 
the  confidence  of  the  hospital 
staff  and  patients  by  trying  to 
present  their  side  of  the  picture 
and  keeping  faith  with  the  men 
and  officers.  Bower  started  his 
photographic  career  17  years 
ago  with  the  NEA  in  Cleveland 
and  later  joined  the  Detroit  Free 
Press;  then  the  Times. 

Filan  Tells  of  Leyte 
PRANK  FILAN,  the  AP  camera¬ 
man  who  won  the  Pulitzer 
Prize  for  his  photos  of  the  Ta¬ 
rawa  invasion,  is  now  covering 
the  action  in  the  Philippines 


with  General  MacArthur’s  forces, 
for  a  report  on  his  coverage  at 
Leyte. 

This  is  the  story  he  told  Edi¬ 
tor  k  Publisher; 

The  first  plane  to  land  in 
American-controlled  Philippine 
waters  came  down  amid  Gen. 
Douglas  MacArthur’s  tremen¬ 
dous  convoy-fieet  just  before 
dark  tonight,  less  than  eight 
hours  after  American  troops 
poured  ashore  and  secured 
beachheads  for  20  miles,  from 
Tacloban  to  Dulag,  on  Leyte 
Island. 

The  plane  is  an  Army  Catalina 
carrying  couriers  from  the  Sixth 
Army,  and  some  newspaper  men. 
It  was  flown  by  the  Far  East  Air 
Forces — a  sea  rescue  squadron 
crew. 

As  the  “Cat”  circled  over 
Leyte  Gulf  the  immense  pano¬ 
rama  of  shipping  spread  beneath 
us.  Although  the  beach  under  us 
(Dulag)  represented  only  a 
small  part  of  the  area  under  at¬ 
tack,  the  concentration  of  ships 
was  greater  than  any  I  had  seen 
in  any  Pacific  operation  hereto¬ 
fore.  Small  boats  shuttled  be¬ 
tween  battlewagons,  cruisers, 
LST  boats,  LCI  boats  and  the 
beach,  until  no  water  area  re¬ 
mained  empty  for  miles  around. 

The  flight  north  was  tense. 
We  skirted  the  Japanese  strong¬ 
hold  of  Mindanao  with  no  guns 
aboard  except  .45  caliber  side- 
arms. 

CBI  Wonts  Photogs 

WE  HAVE  HAD  a  request  to 

find  three  good  news  photog¬ 
raphers  who  are  eligible  for  ser¬ 
vice  in  the  China-Burma-India 
and  Pacific  war  theaters.  For 
obvious  reasons  no  advertise¬ 
ment  was  published  but  this 
department  will  gladly  pass  on 
any  written  applications  to  the 
proper  authorities.  The  position 
pays  about  $300  a  month  with 
maintenance  and  it  is  hoped  the 
applicant  will  supply  his  own 
equipment.  A  physical  test  will 
be  necessary. 


Buying  Survey 
Features  Meet 
Of  NENAEA 

Boston,  Oct.  31 — ^The  much- 
publicized  survey  sponsored  by 
the  Worcester  ( Mass. )  Tele¬ 
gram-Gazette  on  the  su^ect, 
“Post-war  Buying  Plans  of  Fam¬ 
ilies  in  the  Worcester  Area,” 
featured  the  third  annual  meet¬ 
ing  at  the  Parker  House  here 
today  of  the  New  EngUmd 
Newspaper  Advertising  Execu¬ 
tives  Association,  with  Harold 
Manzer,  advertising  manager  of 
the  Telegram-Gazette,  the  chief 
speaker. 

Mr.  Manzer  told  70  memben 
of  the  NENAEA  that  the  survey 
found  48.6%  of  consumers  nam¬ 
ing  newspaper  advertising  ai 
the  most  helpful  in  planning 
their  buying,  26.6%  naming 
radio  the  best  help  and  15.3% 
in  favor  of  magazine  advertising. 

Loyal  Phillips,  newspaper  rep- 
partment,  speke  on  the  Sizth 
War  Loan,  praising  newspapen 
for  the  space  they  have  devoM 
to  previous  drives  and  predict¬ 
ing  “the  Sixth  War  Loan  will  be 
the  biggest  yet,  if  newspapen 
are  willing  to  back  it  as  they 
have  the  others.” 

Eliot  Boardman,  statistical  de 
partment.  Federal  Reserve  Bank 
of  Boston,  also  spoke. 

Officers  elected  for  1945  in¬ 
clude  William  F.  Halli^, 
Brockton  (Mass.)  Enterprise  ( 
Times,  president,  to  succeed 
Harold  C.  Allen,  Brattleboro 
(Vt.)  Reformer;  Mr.  Manzer, 
vice-president;  and  Nelson  A. 
Demers.  Middletown  (Conn.) 
Press,  secretary-treasurer. 

Members  nam^  to  the  execu¬ 
tive  committee  were  Mr.  Allen: 
Andrew  Pease,  Bangor  (Me.) 
News;  Charles  H.  Conland,  Hart¬ 
ford  (Conn.)  Courant;  I.  R.  Van 
Aurman,  Pawtucket  (R  I.) 
Times;  and  John  P.  S.  Doherty. 
Lawrence  ( Mass. )  Eagle-Trib¬ 
une. 

The  Worcester  survey  was 
gathered  by  Fact  Finders  Asso¬ 
ciates,  Inc.,  New  York.  It  esti¬ 
mates  what  plans  the  familiei 
of  Worcester  have  in  mind  for 
post-war  spending,  especially 
with  regard  to  buying  or  build¬ 
ing  homes,  making  repairs,  alter 
ations  or  home  improvemenb. 
and  purchasing  household  ap¬ 
pliances,  furniture,  furniriiinjp 
and  automobiles. 


HOLMEN’S  NEWSPRINT 

will  again  be  offered  to  our 
American  customers 

HOLMEN’S  PAPER  MIUS 

Norrkoping,  Sweden 
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General  Electric  answers  your  questions  about 


6t  Is  it  Ilk*  a  rock*tt 

A:  No.  A  rocket  carries  not  only  its 
fuel,  but  also  the  oxygen  needed  to  bum 
it.  A  jet-propelled  plane  carries  fuel  for 
its  G-B  engine,  but  takes  oxygen  from 
the  air  as  it  travels  through  it.  Thus,  a 
rocket  might  travel  to  the  moon.  But 
a  jet-propelled  plane  could  never  go 
beyond  the  earth’s  atmosphere. 


Qt  Is  it  Ilk*  th*  G*niHui  robot  bombf 

A:  A  little.  The  robot  bomb  uses  a 
crude  form  of  jet  propulsion.  But  it 
hardly  compares  with  a  power  plant 
that  can  drive  a  combat  plane.  The 
G-B  jet  propulsion  engine  is  the  power 
plant  for  very  fast,  very  high  flying  jet- 
propelled  fighter  planes.  Pilots  find 
these  new  planes  easy  to  handle. 


Q(  What  was  G.l.’s  purtT 

A:  General  Blectric  engineers  developed 
the  jet  propulsion  engine  from  an  origi¬ 
nal  design  by  Group  Captain  Frank 
Whittle  of  the  R.  A.  F.  General  Elec¬ 
tric  was  chosen  to  design  and  build  this 
new  engine  by  the  Army  Air  Forces  be¬ 
cause  of  G.B.’s  long  experience  with 
steam  turbines  and  turbosuperchargers. 


Qt  What  do*s  th*  |*t  plan*  look  lUcof 

A:  At  first  glance  it  looks  much  like  any 
other  plane.  But  a  closer  look  will  show 
you  that  the  propellers  are  missing  and 
that  there  is  no  sign  of  conventional  en¬ 
gines.  The  sketch  shows  the  P-59A, 
built  for  the  Army  Air  Forces  by  Bell 
Aircraft.  This  plane  is  powered  by  two 
General  Electric  jet  propulsion  engines. 


Qt  How  does  th*  *ngin*  work? 

A:  Air  flows  from  “A”  through  the 
compressor  “B”  into  combustion  cham¬ 
ber  “C,”  where  it  is  heated  and  ex¬ 
panded  by  burning  fuel.  Part  of  this  hot 
gas  turns  turbine  “D,”  which  operates 
the  compressor  “B.”  From  here  the  gas 
rushes  through  nozzle  “B.”  The  jet  from 
this  nozzle  drives  the  plane  forward. 


Qt  Whcrt  mokos  th*  i*t  plan*  go? 

A:  The  same  kind  of  force  that  makes  a 
toy  balloon  scurry  when  it  slips  from 
your  fingers.  The  same  kind  of  force 
that  makes  a  gun  kick  against  your 
shoulder.  The  same  kind  of  force  that 
makes  a  rotary  lawn  sprinkler  tom.  In 
fact,  you  probably  see  forms  of  jet 
propulsion  around  you  every  day. 


ELECTRIC 


The  G-B  jet  propulsion  engine  is  one  of  hundreds  of 
products  made  by  G.B.  for  the  aviation  industry.  It 
is  another  example  of  how  G-E  science  and  engineer¬ 
ing  work  to  supply  America’s  needs — in  war  and 
peace.  General  Electric  Company,  Schenectady,  N.Y. 


Hear  the  General  Electric  radio  programs:  "The  O-E  All- 
Girl  Orchestra"  Sunday  10  p.m.  EWT,  NBC — "The 
World  Today”  news,  every  weekday  6:45  p.m.  EWT,  CBS. 

FOR  VICTORY— BUY  AND  HOlO  WAR  BONOS 
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Front-Line  Writers  Get 
Clearer  Picture  of  War 

John  Thompson,  Chicago  Tribune  Staffer, 
Tells  of  Western  European  Invasion 


FRONT  -  LINE  correspondents, 

who  share  the  fighting  expert* 
ences  of  G.I.  Joes,  are  able  to 
give  American 
newspaper  read¬ 
ers  a  clearer 
and  more  real¬ 
istic  picture  of 
the  war,  than 
those  writers  as¬ 
signed  to  gen¬ 
era  1  headquar¬ 
ters  and  limited 
to  official  com¬ 
muniques,  John 
Thompson, 
bushy  -  bearded 
war  correspond-  Thompson 
ent  for  the  Chi¬ 
cago  Tribune,  declared  in  an 
interview  upon  hds  return  from 
Europe. 

Thompson,  who  covered  the 
beach  landings  on  “D-day"  in 
Normandy  and  subsequently  ac¬ 
companied  the  U.  S.  First  Army 
through  France  and  Belgium 
and  into  Germany,  has  returned 
for  a  brief  rest,  after  watching 
the  First  Army  punch  two  holes 
in  the  vaunt^  Siegfried  Line. 
He  is  also  a  veteran  of  the  Tu¬ 
nisian  campaign  and  he  landed 
with  the  paratroopers  when  they 
hopped  into  Sicily. 

Thia  la  “Raally  It" 

A  trifle  grayer  and  aged  some¬ 
what  since  his  last  visit  to  the 
U.  S.  over  a  year  ago,  the  Trib- 
xine  correspondent  is  glad  to  get 
home  for  a  much-needed  rest, 
but  expects  to  be  back  in  Ger¬ 
many  in  ample  time  for  the  big 
drive  to  crush  the  Nazis.  The 
present  canrH>ai0n,  he  said,  is 
“really  it”  in  comparison  to  pre¬ 
vious  American  efforts  to  pui^ 
the  Germans  back  to  Berlin. 

Modern  air  travel  has  its  ad¬ 
vantages,  Thompson  told  Editor 
&  Publisher,  but  it  serves  to 
bring  a  war-weary  correspond¬ 
ent  from  the  front  lines  back 
into  comfortable  civilian  life 
with  such  swiftness  that  the 
contrast  between  tired  and 
bloody  fighting  men  and  the 
sleek,  well-fed  and  groomed 
civilians  is,  at  first,  hard  to 
comprehend.  American  hotel 
life  and  night  clubs  seem  like 
a  fantasy  to  a  returning  war 
corre^ondent,  he  remarked. 

Thompson  has  been  a  frontline 
headline  hunter  since  he  first 
landed  with  American  troops  in 
North  Africa.  He  was  the  first 
correspondent  to  Jump  with 
paratroopers  into  Sicily  and  was 
awarded  the  Purple  Heart  for 
being  wounded  in  action.  He 
firmly  believes  that  the  way  to 
report  this  war  is  to  see  it  first¬ 
hand  and  keep  up  with  the 
American  troops  in  their  light¬ 
ening  advances. 

Aside  from  enemy  fire,  a  cor¬ 
respondent  must  guard  against 
battle  fatigue  which  will  render 
him  unable  to  write  a  connire- 
hensive  account  of  the  fighting, 
he  pointed  out.  The  combat 
forces  move  with  such  rapidity 


and  under  heavy  fire,  that  it  is 
often  difficult  for  the  corre- 
^ondents  to  keep  pace  with 
the  fighting  fronts. 

Communication  facilities  along 
the  American  fighting  fronts  in 
Europe  today  are,  for  the  most 
part,  excellent,  Thompson  stated. 
Every  effort  is  made  to  provide 
means  for  the  correspondent 
to  get  his  story  back  for  trans¬ 
mission  to  his  new.spaper.  Press 
Wireless  has  expanded  its  fa¬ 
cilities  to  transmit  the  copy  to 
U.  S.  from  a  mobile  transmitter 
which  closely  follows  First 
Army  advances. 

The  war  on  the  Western  front 
is  much  easier  to  cover  than 
were  the  early  stages  of  the 
North  African  and  Sicilian  cam¬ 
paigns,  when  correspondents 
were  constantly  confronted  with, 
bottlenecks  in  the  transmission 
of  copy,  Thompson  added.  To¬ 
day,  communication  facilities 
keep  pace  with  the  Army  and 
only  in  rare  instances  do  the 
correspondents  find  themselves 
without  adequate  means  of  get¬ 
ting  their  stories  out,  he  said. 

Tnompson  also  declared  that 
censorship  has  greatly  improved, 
with  fewer  “dumb  mistakes”  by 
over-zealous  censors.  The  Trib¬ 
une  correspondent  is  one  who 
believes  the  Army  censor  is  an 
essential  aid  to  the  writer.  “I 
have  found  that  a  censor  often 
catches  some  phrase  or  sentence 
which  we  may  inadvertently 
write  and  thereby  keep  us  from 
giving  possible  aid  and  com¬ 
fort  to  the  enemy.” 

He  spoke  highly  of  the  cor¬ 
dial  relations  between  the  cor¬ 
respondents  and  U.  S.  Army  of¬ 
ficers  who  are  eager  to  help  the 
writers  understand  the  scope  of 
the  fighting.  Thompson  praised 
American  generals  for  outguess¬ 
ing  and  outmaneuvering  Ger¬ 
man  strategists  in  virtually  de¬ 
stroying  German  forces  being 
withdrawn  through  Belgium  to 
man  the  Siegfried  Line  defenses. 

Pactucd  Report 

British  correspondents  are 
often  amazed,  he  said,  over  the 
confidences  revealed  by  Amer¬ 
ican  generals  to  the  correspond¬ 
ents.  “The  British  writers  can’t 
understand  how  American  of¬ 
ficers  accept  the  newspaper  men 
as  a  part  of  their  staff  and  treat 
them  as  such.  Tradition  and 
red  tape  keep  the  British  corre¬ 
spondents  apart  from  their  high 
command.” 

Thompson  reaffirmed  the  gen¬ 
eral  impression  that  American 
new^aper  readers  are  getting 
a  fair  and  factual  account  of  the 
war  from  the  fighting  fronts. 
He  emphasized  that  he  was 
speaking  from  combat  experi¬ 
ence  and  not  as  a  correspondent 
dealing  with  political  affairs  in 
foreign  countries. 

Of  all  his  experiences  as  a 
war  correspondent,  Thompson 
ranks  his  landing  with  Amer¬ 
ican  invasion  forces  on  the  Nor¬ 


mandy  beach  as  the  most  har¬ 
rowing.  “The  firing  was  so  ter¬ 
rific  that,  after  seemg  men  shot 
down  all  around,  you  became 
numb  and  expected  the  same 
to  happen  to  you,”  he  explained. 
'Thompson  used  his  typewriter 
case  as  a  shield  for  his  face  as 
he  rushed  ashore  with  the 
trolls. 

■ 

MontreaTs  Herald 
Expands  with  Tabloid 

The  Herald  .  .  .  plus.  Thus 
was  Montreal’s  134-year-old  eve¬ 
ning  daily  presented  to  readers 
in  its  new  tabloid  format  re¬ 
cently. 

Prior  to  departing  from  eight- 
column  make-up,  the  Herald  un¬ 
derwent  several  changes  in 
business  office  and  editorial  staff 
personnel,  all  part  pf  an  expan¬ 
sion  program  which  is  continu¬ 
ing  with  A.  E.  Whiting  as  vice- 
president  and  general  manager. 

G.  E.  McCormick,  editor-in- 
chief,  has  succeeded  Charles  L. 
Sibley,  and  E.  H.  Barnfield  has 
replaced  A.  C.  Morton  as  adver¬ 
tising  manager.  W.  H.  Turner  is 
city  editor. 

Since  last  spring,  when  the 
changeover  to  tabloid  was  first 
planned,  new  editorial  features 
have  been  introduced,  picture 
coverage  increased  and  modern 
sans  serif  type  stressed,  with  all 
heads  set  fiush  left.  Several  ex¬ 
perienced  deskmen  and  reporters 
have  been  added  to  the  staff. 
New  comic  strips  and  panels 
and  columns  also  are  played  in 
the  tabloid,  which,  due  to  paper 
restrictions,  is  held  to  an  aver¬ 
age  of  24  to  32  pages. 

■ 

Chicago  Press  Vets  to 
Go  'Behind  the  News' 

Notable  “behind  the  news” 
stories  in  Chicago  newspaper 
history  will  be  depicted  at  the 
annual  Chicago  Press  Veterans 
Association  dinner,  Dec.  2,  at 
the  LaSalle  Hotel,  it  was  an¬ 
nounced  this  week  by  Richard 
J,  Finnegan,  Chicago  Times  edi¬ 
tor  and  publisher  and  chairman 
of  the  press  group  of  old-timers 
who  were  active  on  Chicago 
dailies  20  or  more  years  ago. 

Warren  Brown,  Chicago  Sun 
sports  editor,  will  serve  as  nar¬ 
rator  of  the  events  to  be  pre¬ 
sented  as  reminders  of  Chicago 
journalism  as  it  was  practiced 
a  generation  ago.  Everett  E. 
Friganza,  Illinois  Bell  Telephone 
Co.  public  relations  director,  is 
general  chairman  of  the  dinner 
committee. 

■ 

Doily  Cited  by  Army 

The  Madison  Wisconsin  State 
Journal  has  been  awarded  the 
“Certificate  of  Appreciation”  by 
Truax  Field  personnel,  “in  rec¬ 
ognition  of  the  cooperation  and 
consistent  interest  displayed  in 
the  welfare  of  personnel  of 
Truax  Field.”  The  certificate 
also  noted  that  “it  is  the  opinion 
of  this  command  that  such  pub¬ 
lic-spirited  interest  in  the  war 
effort  has  contributed  immeasur¬ 
ably  to  the  success  of  the  train¬ 
ing  mission  of  the  Army  Air 
Forces.”  Brig.  Gen.  Vincent  J, 
Meloy,  commanding  officer  of  the 
field,  signed  the  certificate. 


WPB  Expects 
Paper  Control 
Until  Mid-'45 

Complying  with  the  requm 
of  the  Newspaper  AdviM 
Committee  to  counteract  pub 
over-optimism,  the  War  Pro3 
tion  Board  announced  this  wi 
that  relief  from  newsprint  sho 
ages  cannot  be  expected  beM 
the  summer  of  1945  and  empl 
sized  the  need  for  waste  pag 
collections. ' 

Printing  paper  production  i 
the  United  States  must  li 
1,300,000  tons  a  year  before  co 
trols  can  be  removed,  said  | 
WPB  statement,  calling  atti 
tion  to  the  publishers’  agreem 
to  continue  with  quotas  un 
the  1941  volume  is  reached.  W 

Newspapers  have  built  up  ■ 
ventories  higher  than  at  the  eai 
of  1943,  WPB  said,  but  resen* 
of  pulpwood  are  low  in  somi 
areas,  and  the  demand  for  prist 
ing  paper,  as  well  as  steep  mili¬ 
tary  and  industrial  requiremeoti 
for  paper  products,  will  con¬ 
tinue  for  “some  months  afie 
victory  in  Europe.” 

Pulp  allocation  would  be  the 
last  control  lifted,  according  to 
WPB.  This  would  mean  that 
when  limitations  on  the  use  of 
paper  and  paper  board  an 
dropped,  control  over  the  bask 
allocation  would  be  continued 
to  insure  needed  production  d 
war-essential  products. 

The  Board  also  announced  thi 
U.  S.  could  expect  only  abool 
100,000  tons  of  Swedish  newr 
print  a  year  “after  the  Nail 
blockade  is  lifted.”  A  task  co* 
mittee  also  reported  there  is  ■ 
evidence  that  Finnish  pulp  w|| 
become  available  soon. 

Additional  details  of  M 
week’s  meeting  with  the  neiA 
paper  indus^  advisory  conuav 
tee  were  given  by  WPB. 
newspaper  group  recommend^ 

That  paper  used  for  senrW 
men’s  or  “overseas”  condeaigi 
tions  be  excluded  from  the  pir 
per  quotas  set  for  publish!^ 
The  committee  asked  that  sua 
publications  be  classified  as  cooR 
mercial  printing  instead  a( 
newspapers.  That  any  reductki} 
in  the  width  of  a  new^wper  ral 
made  voluntarily  by  the  pu^ 
Ushers  in  1941  as  the  means  ot 
saving  paper  should  not  entitb 
the  publisher  to  a  compensatiig 
increase  in  his  quota  after  Jan.  1 

’That  any  extca  paper  grants 
made  by  WPB’s  appeals  boanl 
should  be  used  only  for  the  pun 
pose  for  which  the  paper  is 
granted;  and  that  if  the  condi¬ 
tions  on  which  the  grant  was 
made  cease  to  exist  or  are  not 
complied  with,  the  extra  quota 
grant  be  cancelled. 

That  the  newspaper  order  b* 
amended  to  provide  that  a  newr 
paper  in  a  city  having  an  ex¬ 
traordinary  population  increase 
may  receive  extra  paper  if  the 
circulation  in  its  trading  area 
increased  in  the  fourth  quarto 
of  1943  more  than  7Vfe%  over  the 
average  circulation  in  1942. 

’The  Board  is  expected  soon 
to  issue  a  statement  declarW 
that  protection  of  the  interests 
of  smaller  papers  requires  that 
newsprint  controls  continue  un¬ 
til  1941  supply  is  available. 
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tUpptr  photo)  Rivers  ore  Borneo's  only  highwoys  to  the  Interior.  An 
ordwous  six-weeks  river  joerney  required  only  90  minutes  in  o 
Beechcroft. 

flower  photo)  Beechcroft  Boot-equipped  biplane  flown  by  mission¬ 
aries  alter  landing  on  a  mountain  stream  in  the  Borneo  interior. 

Photographs  courtesy  Rev.  George  E.  PItk  (pilot),  Nyock,  N.  Y.,  and 
Christian  Mitsianory  Allianto,  New  York  City. 


King  of  the  Apo  Kojan  tribe  of  Borneo  is  Oejong  Injou. 
The  Japanese  have  invaded  his  land.  But  he  and  his 
people  have  not  forgotten  the  white  men  who  came  to 
help  them,  before  the  war.  They  remember  well  the 
missionaries  who  regularly  flew  in  a  Beechcraft  over 
their  mountainous  jungles  and  landed  on  their  narrow, 
swift-flowing  rivers,  to  heal  their  sick  and  enlighten 
their  kinsmen.  They  know  that  the  liberating  wings  of 
the  white  men's  aircraft  have  purged  other  lands  of  the 
Pacific  from  the  treacherous  invoders.  They  know  that 
their  land,  too,  will  again  be  free.  King  Injau  and  his 
people  look  to  the  skies  and  say  with  sure  knowledge: 
"They  will  return." 
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3  Million  Babies’  Needs 
Call  for  Advertising 

By  Frank  E.  Fehiman 


they  call  on  don’t  know  the  Ruraau  Studv  Views 
simplest  elemenUry  things  about  ^  «  view* 

the  care  of  a  baby.  Ad  Peace  Preparotum 

Here  is  a  campaign  idea  that  With  the  addition  of  a  degree 
knows  no  seasons,  that  can  be  of  emphasis  on  preparation  f« 
run  52  weeks  a  year.  The  death  peace,  the  ninth  supplement  to 
rate  of  babies  can  be  reduced  the  Bureau  of  Advertiiiag 

in  any  community,  if  mothers  ANPA,  book  "Advertising  CSea 

are  supplied  with  scientific  in-  to  War”  was  released  this  aw 

(No.  107  in  a  sarias)  stories.  It  should  be  in  the  formation  about  food  and  rest.  Entitled,  “Advertising  GoggS 

FROM  Washington  comes  the  hands  of  every  young  mother  in  Your  drug  and  food  store  adver-  War  .  .  .  and  Preparer  ]■ 
news  that  more  than  3,000,000  your  town.  Next  to  the  con-  tisers  are  the  logical  outlets  and  Peace,”  the  booklet,  likanB 
babies  will  be  born  this  year  in  tlnuous  supervision  of  the  baby's  prospects  for  these  campaigns,  predecessors,  reproduces 
the  U.  S.  In  19M,  there  were  routine  by  an  experienced  pedia-  Next  week  we  will  devote  our  standing  national  and 
2,360,300  births.  Of  each  1,000  trician,  the  book  offers  the  column  to  the  physical  acces-  newspaper  ads,  predomU^H 
births,  46.4  died  before  their  greatest  insurance  for  the  health  series  that  are  needed  to  lighten  on  war  themes,  and  dia^B 
first  birth^y.  In  one  state,  100  of  the  baby.  the  mother’s  work  and  also  to  editorially  the  achievemta^H 

out  of  each  1,000  died  in  their  Four  themes  may  be  used  in  aid  in  keeping  the  baby  well  and  war  advertising  to  date. 

first  year.  Oregon  had  the  low-  this  campaign:  first,  care  and  happy.  "Advertising  is  still  ‘goigifl 

est  death  rate  per  1,000  births —  feeding  for  the  first  year;  sec-  ■  war,’  ”  the  Bureau  declan^l 

35.5.  ond,  babies  from  one  to  two  in  *  n  j  i-.  »  •  the  foreword.  “But  today 

Many  things  contribute  to  the  years  old;  third,  children  of  two  WaSIl.  FOSt  AOS  FnCK  also  taking  its  first  steps 
fatal  Illness  of  a  baby  under  one  to  six  years;  and  fourth,  young-  'nream  Modal*  Bubble  peace  that  is  B 

year  of  age;  but  some  pediatri-  sters  from  six  to  twelve  years  ^  mouoi  ouooie  sight.  Already  It  is  b«H 


Cherry  Promotion 

The  Michigan  Association  of 
Cherry  Producers  is  formulating 
plans  for  a  post-war  advertising 
campaign  to  boost  sale  of  the 
fruit.  Meeting  at  Grand  Rapids, 
association  members  authorized 
President  Ernest  Steen  of  Shelby 
to  appoint  a  three-man  commit¬ 
tee  to  work  with  State  Sen. 
James  W.  Milliken  in  drafting 
an  advertising  bill  for  introduc¬ 
tion  in  the  1945  legislature. 


TIME 


The  Weekly  Newtimiarinr 

Editorial  qfiFkos  in 
CHICAGO  LOS  AHOCLES 

BOSTON  SAN  FNANCISCO 

ATLANTA  NEW  VONK 

OETROIT  WASHINGTON 

DENVER  OTTAWA 

SEATTLE  MOSCOW 

LONDON  BUENOS  AIRES 

PARIS  RIO  DE  lANEIRG 

STOCKHOLM  NEW  DELHI  ’ 

ROME  CAIRO 

MEXICO  CITY  ANKARA 

HONOLULU  CHUNGKING 

Full  sorvko*  of 
THE  ASSOCIATED  PRESS 
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Chemicals  that  protect  your  car! 


Here  are  three  chemicals  that  you 
arc  probably  better  acquainted  witli  from 
the  way  they  act  as  anti-freeze  in  your  car 
than  from  the  way  they  look  in  print. 

These  chemicals  are  manufactured  in 
large  quantities  by  CARBIDE  AND  Carbon 
Chemicals  Corporation.  Uncolored, 
they  are  water-white.  To  the  chemists, 
who  must  know  what  they  will  do  in  your 
car,  they  are  compounds  of  carbon,  hy¬ 
drogen  and  oxygen,  the  atoms  of  which 
arc  shown  here  in  the  molecular  models. 

Ethylene  Glycol,  Ethanol  and 
Methanol  are  the  bases  of  anti-freezes— 
and  they  help  to  take  one  of  the  worries 
out  of  winter  for  millions  of  motorists. 

TODAY  AND  TOMORROW 

Over  the  years,  CARBIDE  AND  CARBON  CHEMI¬ 
CALS  Corporation  and  other  Units  of  UCC,  no¬ 
tably  National  Carbon  Company,  Inc.,  have 
kept  at  their  research— both  in  the  laboratory  and 
on  the  road— for  the  constant  improvement  of 
anti-freeze  and  anti-rust  protection  for  your  car. 
This  is  an  important  reason  why  yon  can  depend 
on  the  following  whenever  and  wherever  you 
find  them: 

"Proatono"  ethylene  glycol-hase  aoti-frecse.  One 
“shot”  gives  all-winter  protection. 

"Trok"  methanol -base  anti-freeae,  which  is  again 
available  to  the  extent  that  the  production  of  methanol 
has  caught  up  with  its  war-critical  uses. 

"Blwo-Flo"  ethanol-base  anti-freeae.  Not  being  manu¬ 
factured  this  year  liccause  ethanol  (ethyl  alcohol)  has  a 
bigger  war  job  to  do. 

Certain  other  anti-freeaes  fommlated  and  manufactured 
by  Lnita  of  UCC  for  large  national  distributors. 

"RiMtOM"  corrosion  preventive  which,  when  adfied 
to  the  water  in  a  clean  cooling  system,  inhibits  the 
formation  of  rust. 

T 

Car  owners  are  invited  to  send  for  the  booklet 
J  ‘11,  “Manual  of  Cooling  System  Service."  It  will 
be  sent  without  cost  or  obligation. 


BUY  UNITED  STATES  WAR  BONDS  AND  STAMPS 

UNION  CARBIDE  AND  CARBON  CORPORATION 

30  East  42nd  Street  lildd  New  York  17,  M.  Y. 

Principal  Units  in  the  United  States  and  their  Products 


AUOYS  AND  MITALS 

Coatpaaf 

Haf  StelUtc  Company 

Uatoo4  State*  Vanadium  Corporaiioa 


CHIMICALS 

Carbide  and  Carbon  Cbemieal*  Corporation 
ELICTRODISg  CARBONS  AND  BATTIRIIS 

National  Carbon  Company,  Ine. 


INDUSTRIAL  OASU  AND  CARBIDE 
Tbe  Linde  Air  Prodnet*  Company 
Tbe  Unweld  Railroad  Serriee  Company 
Tbe  Fret '0« Lite  Company,  Inc. 


PLASTICS 

BakelHe  Corporation 
Pla*tie*  Dbrbion  of  Carbide  and 
Carbon  Chemical*  Corporatioi 
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CLASSIFIED 

Reconstruction 
A  Post-war  Task 
Of  Classified 

“In  Memoriom"  Listings 
Given  os  New  Needed 
Service  to  Readers 

By  Felix  S.  Towle 

Newspaper  advertising  faces 
in  the  post-war  period  a  tremen¬ 
dous  task  in  “fence  mending”  or 
rebuilding  good  will  with  the  ad¬ 
vertisers.  National,  local  and 
classified  all  have  this  problem. 
Classified,  by  virtue  of  its 
greater  number  of  individual  ad¬ 
vertisers,  drastic  rationing,  and 
definite  local  scope,  should  be 
particularly  interested  in  this 
phase  of  reconstruction. 

A  newspaper’s  good  will  is  not 
limited  to  its  news  or  editorial 
columns.  The  good  will  of  its 
advertisers  is  also  vitally  impor¬ 
tant.  Space  limitations,  sched¬ 
ule  rationing,  and  dearth  of  di¬ 
plomacy  through  untrained 
emergency  personnel  have  all 
been  contributing  factors  to  a 
partial  destruction  of  advertis¬ 
ers’  good  will. 

By  virtue  of  its  clostf  and  ex¬ 
tensive  contact  with  local  read¬ 
ers.  classified  advertising  is  in 
g  unique  position  to  lead  the 
way  in  re-establishing  a  renewal 
of  faith  in  the  newspaper.  Aside 
from  being  lucrative,  classified 
advertising  is  a  distinct  service. 
Therefore,  it  is  most  logical  that 
this  branch  of  newspaper  adver¬ 
tising  should  “start  the  ball 
rolling.” 

Service  to  Reader 

The  vital  statistics  classifica¬ 
tions  such  as  Births.  Deaths.  In 
Memoriam,  Engagements,  Mar¬ 
riages,  etc.,  are  of  great  reader 
interest.  In  addition,  they  ren¬ 
der  a  service  to  the  newspaper 
readers  that  should  be  zealously 
guarded  and  earnestly  encour¬ 
aged. 

One  of  these  classifications.  In 
Memoriam,  can  be  utilized  for 
a  most  patriotic  purpose  in  the 
post-war  period.  National  and 
local  memorials  have  been  and 
will  be  erected  to  the  memory  of 
the  Unknown  Soldier.  Regret¬ 
fully,  too  often  our  heroic  known 
dead — The  Known  Soldier — is 
forgotten.  On  such  occasions  as 
the  anniversaries  of  these  deaths. 
Decoration  Day,  and  Armistice 
Day,  the  old  and  the  new  one, 
classified  advertising  can  be  util¬ 
ized  to  perpetuate  the  memory 
of  those  departed.  Relatives, 
veterans’  organizations,  civic 
groups  and  numerous  other  or¬ 
ganizations  can  and  should 
sponsor  these  announcements. 

’The  sad  news  of  the  death  of  a 
service  man  in  action,  editorially 
speaking,  is  publicize  but  once 
— at  that  particular  time.  Pub¬ 
lication  of  classified  In  Memori- 
ams  from  time  to  time  through¬ 
out  the  year  will  keep  green  the 
memory  of  those  most  deserving 
of  our  appreciation. 

Bert  Reh,  classified  manager 
of  the  Lancaster,  Pa.,  Newspa¬ 


pers,  is  currently  preparing  a 
special  booklet  of  In  Memoriam 
notices  for  deceased  service  men 
and  women.  ’This  brochure  will 
contain  selected  verses  with  sug¬ 
gestions  for  including  such  perti¬ 
nent  information  as  rank,  army, 
division  or  group,  company,  lo¬ 
cation  of  final  action,  place  of  in¬ 
terment  and  other  factual  de¬ 
tails.  CAM  Reh  advises  that 
these  announcements  are  being 
prepared  as  most  befitting  and 
dignified  for  the  occasion.  ’Typo¬ 
graphical  presentation  will  be  in 
keeping  with  this  timely  service. 

The  libraries  of  most  newspa¬ 
pers  contain  complete  casualty 
lists  of  their  localities.  Many 
times,  families  of  the  deceased 
are  anxious  and  willing  to  pay 
this  mark  of  respect  to  their 
dead  but  are  handicapped  by 
their  inability  to  prepare  appro¬ 
priate  copy  for  such  announce¬ 
ments. 

In  the  post-war  period,  classi¬ 
fied  advertising  will  be  privil¬ 
eged  to  serve  its  readers  and  ad¬ 
vertisers,  as  an  exclusive  means 
to  preserve  and  perpetuate  the 
memory  of  the  nation’s  heroes. 

■ 

Commission  Grants 
$2.50  Weekly  Raise 

Chicago,  Oct.  30 — A  majority 
of  the  Daily  Newspaper  Com¬ 
mission  directed  that  minimum 
rates  paid  to  East  St.  Louis 
(Ill.)  Journal  reporters  and 
photographers  should  be  raised 
$2.50  per  week  in  settling  a 
wage  dispute  between  the  Jour¬ 
nal  management  and  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Labor  Union  of  Reporters 
&  Photographers,  an  AFL  afiili- 
ate  in  East  St.  Louis. 

The  union  is  the  bargaining 
unit  for  all  reporters  and  pho¬ 
tographers  employed  by  the 
Journal,  but  excluding  ^itors, 
correspondents  and  all  other  su¬ 
pervisory  employes.  The  union 
was  certified  last  May  and  the 
wage  dispute  concerns  the  first 
contract  between  the  Journal 
and  the  union. 

The  union  had  proposed  that 
editorial  employes  classified  as 
reporters  and  photographers 
were  to  be  paid  at  the  schedule 
of  minimum  rates  now  in  effect 
on  the  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch, 
which  has  a  contract  with  the 
St.  Louis  Newspaper  Guild. 

With  Edward  Burpee,  industry 
member,  dissenting,  the  majority 
of  the  Conrunission,  consisting 
of  Dr.  Robert  K.  Burns,  public 
member,  and  Charles  V.  Ernest, 
labor  member,  approved  a 
schedule  of  minimum  rates 
based  on  length  of  service,  rang¬ 
ing  from  $30  for  employes  with 
less  than  a  year’s  service  to 
$47.50  for  more  than  five  years’ 
service. 

■ 

Public  Service  Awards 

Public  Service  Awards  for 
“their  untiring  efforts  to  keep 
the  public  informed  of  the  need 
for  constant  and  intelligent  scru¬ 
tiny  of  the  affairs  of  govern¬ 
ment”  have  been  made  to  58 
dailies  and  71  weeklies  in  New 
York  State  by  the  Citizens  Pub¬ 
lic  Expenditure  Survey.  ’The 
organization  is  devoted  to  the 
furtherance  of  careful  state,  lo¬ 
cal  and  Federal  spending  poli¬ 
cies. 


Mass  Appeal 
Is  New  Goal 
Of  U.  S.  Bonks 

Chicago,  Oct.  30 — Banking  is 
moving  forward  toward  the  goal 
of  service  devised  for  the  many 
and  not  the  few,  with  bank  ad¬ 
vertising  now  directed  at  selling 
the  component  parts  of  banks, 
together  with  a  strong  public  re¬ 
lations  program,  according  to 
views  expressed  at  the  29th  im- 
nual  conference  of  the  Financial 
Advertisers  Association  which 
closed  here  last  Saturday. 

“Let  no  demagogue  or  politi¬ 
cian  claim  credit  for  this  new 
approach,”  declared  Lewis  F. 
Gordon,  Citizens  &  Southern  Na¬ 
tional  Bank  of  Atlanta,  retiring 
FAA  president.  “The  men  of 
banking  have  worked  it  out — in 
some  instances  in  spite  of  those 
who  sought  to  make  political 
capital  of  the  banking  situation 
or  who  sought  to  dominate  it 
with  restrictive  legislation.” 

Credits  FAA  ior  Mass  Banking 

Mr.  Gordon  gave  major  credit 
for  the  trend  to  “mass  banking” 
to  members  of  the  Financial  Ad¬ 
vertisers  Association  who  have 
proven  that  “the  work  of  public 
relations  is  not  a  catchword  or 
empty  phrase.”  He  asserted: 
“You  have  proven  that  public 
education  can  break  down  pub¬ 
lic  misunderstanding.” 

Mr.  Gordon  declared  that  the 
most  significant  trend  in  bank¬ 
ing  since  1932  is  mass  banking. 
He  described  it  as  “service  for 
the  many  rather  than  the  few.” 

“Mass  banking,”  he  said,  “calls 
for  the  very  best  in  marketing, 
merchandising  and  advertising. 
As  this  great  movement  spreads 
— and  the  anticipation  for  the 
post-war  period  is  tremendous — 
the  bank  which  does  not  do  a 
real  advertising  and  selling  job 
is  going  to  be  left  in  the  rear.” 

In  keeping  with  the  general 
theme  of  mass  banking  were  the 
remarks  of  Arthur  R.  Upgren, 
vice-president.  Federal  Reserve 
Bank  of  Minneapolis,  who  said: 
“The  American  people  expect 
our  financial  institutions  to  be 
forward  looking — and  to  the 
public  the  interest  in  reasonably 
secure  jobs  is  second  only  to  its 
interest  in  really  secure  deposi¬ 
tories.  Financial  advertising  can 
properly  aid  in  the  creation  of 
jobs.” 

Lou  E.  Townsend,  Bank  of 
America,  San  Francisco,  past 
president  of  FAA,  concluded  the 
conference  with  an  address  in 
which  he  declared  that  the  day 
for  financial  advertising  as  a 
bank  is  gone.  Bank  advertising 
today  must  take  into  account  the 
component  parts  of  its  service, 
he  said,  and  advertising  is  defi¬ 
nitely  a  part  of  any  bank’s  pub¬ 
lic  relations  program. 

E.  S.  Patterson,  First  Central 
’Trust  Co.,  Akron,  told  the  con¬ 
ference  that  banks  might  well 
follow  the  lead  of  industry, 
which  is  making  more  and  more 
extensive  use  of  research  facili¬ 
ties  to  find  better  raw  materials 
and  methods  of  manufacture, 
and  set  up  research  departments 


to  study  ways  in  which  they  cii 
better  serve  their  customer*. 

Another  slant  on  public 
■tions  was  offered  by  W.  A.  Pi^ 
terson,  president  of  United  Ak 
Lines,  who  told  FAA  membMi 
that  business  and  industry  miat 
work  to  create  better  social 
economic  standards  just  as  thy 
do'  to  increase  the  quality 
their  products. 

A  series  of  errors  by  businag 
and  industry  in  the  conduct  of 
their  public  relations  affairs  ha 
caused  the  public  to  begin  look* 
ing  at  the  government  as  It* 
friend  and  at  busine.«8  as  ib 
enemy,  said  Mr.  Patterson.  IV 
remedy,  he  said,  must  be  a  new 
business  philosophy  which  hoo> 
estly  and  sincerely  has  the 
lie  welfare  at  heart.  | 

Newspapers  and  retailers  wen 
complimented  for  their  excelleat 
cooperation  in  helping  to  sell 
War  Bonds,  including  the  paid 
advertising  space  sold  to  mer 
chants  and  local  business  flnnt 
to  aid  War  Loan  drives.  It  wti 
suggested  that  banks  take  the 
initiative  in  furnishing  newips- 
pers  with  worthwhile  local  pub- 
licity  and  advertising  material  ta 
further  stimulate  War  Booi 
sales. 

J.  Lewell  Lafferty,  Ft. 
National  Bank,  was  elected 
idqnt  of  the  FAA.  Dale 
National  City  Bank,  Cle 
was  chosen  first  vice-pres 
Swayne  P.  Goodenough, 
coln-Alliance  Bank  &  Trust 
Rochester,  N.  Y.,  second  iti*' 
president;  and  Robert  LindyiM,' 
American  National  Bank  sad 
Trust  Company,  Chicago,  thi# 
vice-president.  f 

■ 

H.  W.  Bolens,  80,  Diti^ 

Harry  W.  Bolens,  80,  wht 
started  the  old  Sheboygan  ( Wia.1 
Journal  and  also  published  the 
Port  Washington  (Wis.) 
for  many  years,  died  Oct  24]|i 
Port  Washington.  He  was 
charter  meiriber  of  the  IL 
waukee  Press  Club  in  188S  aNi 
one  of  the  club’s  few  hom 
Knights  of  Bohemia.  He  hdU 
many  public  offices  in  his  dllc^ 
county  and  state.  He  was  cw 
didate  for  governor  of  WiscoB‘“ 
in  1938  and  was  a  dominating 
fiuence  in  the  Democratic  Pa 
He  was  nationally  known  as 
inventor  and  manufacture 
farm  and  garden  machinery.  i 
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INVEST 
IN  VICTORY 
BUY  MORE 
WAR  BONDS 


More  than  400,000 
GMC  “Six  by  Six  Trucks 


TTWisiL.  GMC  truck  &  COACH  DIVISIOX  _ ifel  I  I  III 

GENERAL  MOTORS  ..  " 

HOMi  or  COMNWKCIAI  OMC  TRUCKS  AND  OM  COACHIS  .  .  .  VOtUMf  PRODUCER  OE  ORBC  ARMY  TRUCKS  AND  AMPHIBIAN  "DUCKS* 


tOITOR  &  PUILISHER  for  Nevcnbar  4.  1944 


In  fact,  wherever  and  whenever  Allied  Armies  need 
truck  transport  or  truck  power,  you’ll  usually  find 
another  Army  of  GMC  “six-by-six”  trucks.  Rough 
and  Ready  for  More  Action. 


In  addition  to  producing  thouaandi  of  military  trucka 
and  amphibian  “Ducka,"  GMC  ia  now  manufac¬ 
turing  aeveral  thouaand  commercial  trucka  for  uae 
in  eaacntial  civilian  occupationa.  If  you  are  eligible 
for  a  new  truck,  aee  your  GMC  dealer  firat  for 
“The  Truck  of  Value.”  Remember,  too,  that  your 
GMC  dealer  ia  headquartera  for  the  original  truck- 
aaving,  time-aaving  Preventive  Maintenance  Service. 


for  Our  Armed  Forces 


There’s  nothing  beautiful  about  this  mud-splashed, 
war-worn  Army  truck.  But  beauty  is  as  beauty 
doeSy  and  more  of  these  sturdy  2>^-ton,  six-wheel 
drive  GMCs  are  performing  more  duties  for  our 
Armed  Forces  than  any  other  type  of  vehicle. 


They  go  ashore  with  Army  Engineers  and  Navy 
Seabees,  helping  to  build  bases  and  bridges  and 
bomber  strips  on  newly  won  territory.  They  are 
used  by  the  Air  Forces  to  transport  bombs,  gaso¬ 
line  and  repair  equipment.  They  serve  as  prime 
movers  for  the  Artillery’s  75  mm  and  105  mm 
guns.  They  power  machine  shops  for  Ordnance 
and  mobile  radio  stations  for  the  Signal  Corps. 
They  transport  complete  surgical  operating  units 
and  optical  shops  for  the  Medical  Corps.  They 
carry  countless  loads  of  food  and  fuel,  munitions 
and  materials  for  the  Army  Service  Forces. 
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Book  Reviews  Need 
News  Slant  —  Butcher 

Chicago  Tribune  Literary  Editor  Sees 
Continued  Public  Interest  in  Books 

By  George  A.  Brandenburg 


A  NEWSPAPER  book  review  is 

primarily  a  news  story  about 
a  new  book,  judged  in  the  light 
of  contemporary 
thinking,  and  is 
not  a  literary 
essay  attempt¬ 
ing  to  evaluate 
the  book  for  fu¬ 
ture  generations, 
according  to  the 
studied  opinion 
of  Fanny  Butch¬ 
er,  Chicago  Trib¬ 
une  literary  edi¬ 
tor  for  nearly  a 
quarter  of  a  cen¬ 
tury  and  a  mem-  Butcher 
ber  of  the  Trib¬ 
une  editorial  staff  for  the  past 
30  years. 

Miss  Butcher,  who  today  ranks 
as  one  of  the  deans  of  newspaper 
book  critics  and  one  of  the  best 
loved  literary  editors,  looks  upon 
herself  primarily  as  a  reporter 
and  not  as  an  essayist.  She  has, 
of  course,  developed  a  depth  of 
experience  that  gives  her  book 
reviews  and  column  a  delight¬ 
fully  authoritative  touch. 

Must  Be  Contemporaneous 

“When  writing  a  newspaper 
book  review,  you  are  writing 
about  books  of  today,  judged  in 
the  light  of  today.”  she  told 
Editob  &  PuBLisHKR.  "The  public 
and  time  make  the  decision  about 
the  permanent  value  of  books. 
The  reviewer's  place  is  to  give 
as  many  facts  as  possible  to  help 
in  making  that  decision.” 

Miss  Butcher,  who  has  been 
covering  the  book  front  for 
many  years  and  who  today 
writes  a  weekly  column,  “The 
Literary  Spotli^t,”  in  the  Sun¬ 
day  Tribune’s  tabloid  book  sec¬ 
tion,  t>elieves  the  country  is 
definitely  book-conscious  these 
days.  "Maybe  the  American 
people  are  just  coming  of  lit¬ 
erary  age,”  she  remarked. 

The  truth  is,  however.  Miss 
Butcher  has  contended  for  years, 
that  more  newspaper  readers 
are  vitally  interested  in  books 
than  the  proportion  usually 
guessed  at  by  many  editors.  She 
points  out  that  newspapers  have 
misinterpreted  the  apparent  lack 
of  interest  of  the  public  in 
books,  citing  the  growth  of  the 
“Book  of  the  Month  Club”  as 
evidence  of  the  widespread  in¬ 
terest. 

“We  had  something  of  a  dra¬ 
matic  proof  of  the  public's  deep 
interest  in  books  some  time  ago 
when  we  offered  a  prize  of  $25 
for  a  book  review,”  she  added. 
“The  review  had  to  be  written 
in  100  words,  which  put  further 
limitations  on  attracting  entries. 
We  received  almost  1,500  reviews 
from  all  parts  of  the  country. 
And  they  were,  in  general,  in¬ 
telligent  book  reviews,  which 
gave  further  evidence  of  the 
public's  keen  interest. 


“Americans  have  discovered 
that  books  are  just  as  much  fun 
as  are  a  lot  of  things  they  for¬ 
merly  did  in  the  pre-war  period.” 

Miss  Butcher  has  created  for 
herself  an  attractive  “book  nook" 
off  the  Tribune’s  local  room. 
Here  in  her  bright  yellow¬ 
decorated  office,  lined  with 
books,  she  writes  her  reviews. 
She  confided  that  she  sits  down 
and  writes  a  review  “straight 
off,”  as  a  reporter  writes  a  news 
story,  but  she  then  rewrites  her 
original  review,  giving  it  the 
proper  literary  and  journalistic 
touch  which  makes  her  work  so 
distinctiveiy  her  own.  She  frank¬ 
ly  admits  that  she  does  a  lot 
more  reading — most  of  it  at 
home — than  she  does  writing. 

Fanny  Butcher  was  born  in 
Fredonia,  Kan.,  moving  with  her 
parents  to  Chicago  when  she  was 
four  years  old.  She  received 
her  A.B.  degree  from  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Chicago.  Her  start 
in  the  newspaper  business  came 
after  she  had  had  brief  experi¬ 
ence  as  a  feature  writer  for  the 
old  Chicago  Magazine,  at  a  sal¬ 
ary  of  “nothing  a  week.” 

The  magazine  job,  however, 
led  her  to  join  the  Women's 
Press  Association,  where  at  her 
first  meeting  she  was  introduced 
to  Mary  Eleanor  O'Donnell,  then 
women’s  editor  of  the  "Tribune. 
Miss  O’Donnell  took  one  look  at 
young  Miss  Butcher  and  asked 
her  if  she  would  like  a  job  on 
the  Tribune.  Miss  Butcher  re¬ 
plied;  "Very  much.” 

Wrote  Editoral-Ad  Feature 

Her  first  writing  job  was  to  do 
the  editorial  work  in  connection 
with  a  combination  editorial  and 
advertising  feature  then  appear¬ 
ing  in  the  ’Tribune  under  the 
heading  “How  to  Earn  Money  at 
Home.”  Miss  Butcher  wrote 
the  feature  under  the  by-line  of 
“Sally  Joy  Brown.” 

During  her  early  years  with 
the  Tribune,  Fanny  Butcher 
helped  Doris  Blake  with  her 
“Advice  to  the  Lovelorn”  col¬ 
umn  and  on  occasion  helped  to 
get  out  the  beauty  column,  then 
written  under  the  by-line  of  the 
famous  actress  Lillian  Russell. 
Miss  Butcher,  always  eager  to  do 
extra  writing  jobs,  began  aiming 
for  a  spot  on  the  literary  page. 
She  had  previously  written  “as 
volunteer  service”  a  few  book 
reviews  for  Floyd  Dell,  literary 
editor  of  the  old  Chicago  Eve¬ 
ning  Post. 

Capt.  Joseph  Medill  Patterson, 
now  publisher  of  the  New  York 
News,  was  then  editor  of  the 
’Tribune  and  Mary  King,  his 
present  wife,  was  Sunday  editor. 
Burton  Rascoe  was  literary  edi¬ 
tor.  Miss  Butcher  prevailed  on 
Miss  King  to  permit  her  to  sub¬ 
mit  a  Sunday  column  on  books. 

’The  lead  item  in  the  first 
Butcher  column  was  about  the 


humorist  Irvin  S.  Cobb,  who  had 
written  a  new  book.  Miss 
Butcher  had  obtained  a  picture 
of  Cobb  as  an  infant,  showing  a 
rear  view  of  him  with  his  feet 
in  the  air.  Her  caption  stated: 
“Even  at  the  age  of  one,  Irvin 
Cobb  was  kicking  up  his  heels.” 
The  picture  attracted  Capt.  Pat¬ 
terson’s  attention  and  the  col¬ 
umn  was  installed  on  the  “High 
Brow”  page  in  the  Sunday  Trib¬ 
une  under  the  heading  ‘"Tabloid 
Book  Review.” 

Always  Did  Extra 

Always  doing  something  extra 
in  the  Sunday  department  of  the 
Tribune,  Miss  Butcher  also  vol¬ 
unteered  to  be  assistant  music 
critic  at  a  time  when  Capt.  Pat¬ 
terson  insisted  that  music  criti¬ 
cism  should  be  written  “for  and 
by  the  man  in  the  street  and  the 
woman  in  the  home.”  Ronald 
Webster  was  “the  man  in  the 
street”  and  Miss  Butcher  played 
the  role  of  “the  woman  in  the 
home”  in  covering  second-string 
miuic  recitals.  She  also  devoted 
a  short  interlude  of  her  well- 
rounded  newspaper  experience 
to  acting  as  society  editor  of  fhe 
Tribune. 

Shortly  after  the  close  of 
World  War  I,  Miss  Butcher,  who 
has  always  had  the  happy  fac¬ 
ulty  of  doing  one  job  with  her 
left  hand  while  she  continued 
figuratively  to  do  her  book  re¬ 
viewing,  with  her  right,  started 
a  book  shop  in  Chicago.  Its 
origin  was  somewhat  unusual  in 
that  it  began  as  a  side  issue 
in  connection  with  a  proposed 
charity  art  exhibit  of  painting 
by  wounded  French  artists. 
Miss  Butcher  was  a  member  of 
the  women’s  committee  sponsor¬ 
ing  the  exhibit  and  she  arranged 
for  a  book  nook  in  the  galleries 
where  visitors  could  purchase 
French  books. 

The  art  exhibit  never  ma¬ 
terialized,  but  the  book  nook  did 
open  for  business  and  Miss 
Butcher  soon  learned  that  people 
were  not  only  interested  in 
French  books,  but  books  in  gen¬ 
eral.  She  decided  to  continue 
the  shop  as  her  own.  Shortly 
after  the  book  shop  opened,  St. 
John  Ervine,  English  playwright 
and  columnist  for  the  London 
Observer,  wrote  a  little -piece 
about  Miss  Butcher’s  book  shop. 
He  continued  to  mmtion  it  on 
the  average  of  once  a  month, 
with  the  result  that  visitors  from 
abroad  frequently  sought  out  the 
little  shop  when  in  Chicago,  and 
Miss  Butcher  enjoyed  a  world¬ 
wide  clientele. 

She  continued  to  operate  the 
book  shop  on  the  side  for  nine 
years,  selling  it  ultimately  to 
Doubleday,  Doran  &  Co. 

In  1920,  Burton  Rascoe  left 
the  ’Tribune  and  Miss  Butcher 
was  appointed  literacy  editor  to 
succeed  him. 

Nine  years  ago,  she  married 
Richard  Drummond  Bokum,  Chi¬ 
cago  insurance  broker. 

For  many  years  her  book  page 
ran  in  the  Tribune  during  the 
middle  of  the  week.  Two  years 
ago,  the  Tribune  switched  its 
book  section  to  the  Sunday  pa¬ 
per,  inaugurating  a  tabloid  sec¬ 
tion  containing  amusements,  the 
theater  and  l^ks,  where  Miss 
Butcher’s  column  and  her  book 
reviews  now  appear. 


Asks  Press 
And  Advertisers 
To  Cooperate 

Boston,  Oct.  30 — In  a  strongly- 
worded  plea  for  more  coopen- 
tion  between  national  advertij- 
ers  and  publishers  -to  end  current 
practises  by  the  latter  which 
“tend  to  injure  the  newspaper 
medium  as  a  whole,”  Paul  B. 
West,  president.  Association  oi 
National  Advertisers,  declared 
last  week  that  “advertisers  do 
not  have  a  clear  picture  of  the 
availability  nor  of  the  restric¬ 
tions  placed  on  national  adver 
tising  by  newspapers  in  generaL” 

Speaking  to  more  than  100 
publishers  at  a  meeting  of  tb 
New  England  Daily  Newspaper 
Association  at  the  Copley  Plan 
Hotel,  Mr.  West  urged  a  seven- 
point  program  to  “insure  the 
future  of  your  business”: 

1.  Plan  papers  farther  in  ad¬ 
vance. 

2.  Coordinate  more  closetjr 
those  who  sell  space  and  those 
responsible  for  making  up  t^ 
paper. 

3.  Supervise  rigorously  the 
persotmel  who  decide  which  ads 
shall  be  dropped  when  the  paper 
space  is  oversold. 

4.  If  advertising  must  be 
dropped,  see  that  advertisen 
are  notified  as  soon  as  possible 
before  and  “don’t  keep  them 
guessing  for  weeks  or  months,'’ 
warned  Mr.  West,  “as  to  whethm 
their  ads  ran  or  not.  This  seems 
one  of  the  easiest  things  to  cor 
rect  and  yet  is  the  one  thioi 
that  enrages  advertisers  most* 

5.  Be  consistent  in  your  poliqr 
of  forced  combinations.  If  you're 
going  to  break  your  combirustion 
in  wartime,  don’t  be  one-sided 
about  it. 

6.  Strive  for  more  uniformity 
in  space  limitation. 

7.  Give  serious  consideratioD 
to  permitting  national  advertis¬ 
ers  to  j^uy  less  than  the  full  run 
of  the  paper  at  their  optioiL 

Although  he  praised  publidi- 
ers  for  “passing  along  a  good 
share  of  their  increased  costs  to 
the  readei-s  instead  of  instituting 
widespread  rate  increase,”  Mr. 
West  said  the  ANA  committee 
“would  like  to  suggest”  that  the 
time  is  ripe  to  bring  local  rate* 
more  closely  in  line  with  ni- 
tional  rates.  ' 
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Sailor  on 
Flight  3* 


2:00  a.m.  .  .  .  Again  the  United  Main- 
liner  stewardess  studied  the  young 
sailor.  He  seemed  restless;  hia  face 
was  flushed. 

"Are  you  well?”  she  asked  with  con- 


He  attempted  a  smile.  "Sure,  I’m  all 
right.” 

Nevertheless  she  gave  him  a  blanket. 
She  watched  him  as  the  miles  slipped 
past.  Lights  were  dimmed.  Passengers 
slept.  Westward  the  Mainliner  flew  .  .  . 
Des  Moines  . . .  Omaha  . . . 

'The  girl  kept  vigil.  She  checked  his 
temperature  and  pulse.  Rising!  4:00 
a.m. . . .  North  Platte  . . .  He  was  ask¬ 
ing  for  water  ...  5:10  a.m. . . .  Pulse 
fast.  Temperature  over  102!  This  lad  is 
ill,  she  knew.  Yet,  loyally,  he  insisted 
he  must  continue  on  to  his  base  in  Cal¬ 
ifornia.  Impossible!  He  was  getting 
worse! 

She  called  the  pilot.  A  moment  later 
he  was  talking  on  the  two-way  radio, 
his  urgent  words  flashing  through  the 
night:  ’’Flight  3  calling  Denver  . . 

That  boy  had  pneumonia.  At  Denver 
everything  was  in  readiness.  An  am¬ 
bulance  rushed  the  young  sailor  to  the 
hospital.  Naval  authorities  were  no¬ 
tified. 

Considering  the  welfare  of  its  passen¬ 
gers  is  the  duty  of  United.  But  here 
was  an  incident  in  which  a  stewardess’s 
human  and  sympathetic  imderstanding 
sprang  from  something  far  deeper  than 
merely  following  company  rules.  For 
at  Denver  she  was  now  off  duty.  'The 
boy  was  on  the  way  to  a  hospital.  Her 
job  was  done. 

But  no!  She  had  to  be  certain  that 
he  received  the  finest  possible  attention. 
So  she  rode  in  the  ambulance  with  him. 
Another  thought  troubled  her.  His  fam¬ 
ily!  She  visualized  their  anxiety  when 
t^y  heard  that  their  son,  miles  away 
and  alone,  was  seriously  ill. 

So  she  Wrote  them  detailed  letters. 


reporting  everything,  cheering  them 
when  the  boy  was  finally  past  danger. 
Only  then  did  she  feel  free  to  mark  the 
case  closed. 

'The  father  wrote  us:  ’’Service  such 
as  this  is  over  and  above  the  line  of 
duty.  My  wife  and  I  are  most  thankful 
that  Bob  was  traveling  via  United  Air 
Lines  when  this  emergency  occurred.” 

Service?  Yes,  but  something  more. 
You’ll  find  it  in  the  thoughtful  attention 
and  cooperation  offered  by  every  United 
employee  . . .  the  underlying  spirit  of 
United  Air  Lines  itself! 


AIR  LINES 


SOM  of  many  tru*  tSaria*  from  tha  filea  of  Unitod  Air  Lines 
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and  A1  “Sweeney  and  Son" 
Posen. 

Speaking  of  Terry  and  the 
Pirates,"  if  was  10  years  old  la« 
week.  We  hear  the  Dragoj 
Lady  will  return  as  soon  ai 
CanifT  can  locate  h'-r.  Like 
wise  Pat  Ryan.  Canitf  planntd 
to  anticipate  the  news  ot  CoL 
Philip  Cochran  by  having  some¬ 
thing  nice  happen  to  Flip  Corkio 
Arst.  but  the  Colonel  has  just  re 
ceived  the  DFC.  .  .  .  Hank  Bae 
row’s  news  cartoons.  AP  Newt 
Features,  will  now  be  available 
in  two  as  well  as  three-column 
size,  .  ,  .  A  death  duel  between 
an  American  and  Jap  sub  it 
currently  thrilling  readers  of 
Bell  Syndicates  Sgt.  Stony 
Craig  .strip. 

Personals  and  Notes 

MAJ.  George  Fielding  Eliot 

military  commentator  for  the 
New  York  Herald  Tribune  Syu- 
DiCATE,  has  been  named  vice 
chairman  of  the  Non-Partisan 
Assn,  for  Franchise  Education. 
.  .  .  Bill  Cunningham.  UFS  col¬ 
umnist,  has  signed  a  contract 
to  broadcast  a  "Stories  Behind 
the  Headlines  ’  program  every 
Sunday  over  Mutual.  .  .  .  Capt 
Eddie  Mueller  is  back  at  UFS  as 
chief  accountant  following  medi¬ 
cal  discharge.  .  .  .  Don  Garden, 
former  UFS  managing  editor, 
now  in  government  service,  is 
back  from  India  and  assigned 
temporarily  to  Washington.  Hr 
was  once  editor  of  an  English- 
language  newspaper  in  Bangkok. 

The  new  CT-NYNS  Blue  Rib¬ 
bon  serial  is  “Personal  and  W- 
vate,”  by  William  MacLeod 
Raine,  full  of  “bullet-showered 
escapes, ■’  and  the  new  Sun^y 
Blue  Ribbon  Serial  will  be  Ru¬ 
pert  Hughes’  “Don’t  Say  a  Word" 
— a  heroine  at  war  against  coc 
ruption  and  false  charges  for 
the  man  she  loves. 

Latest  Westbrook  Pegler  pro¬ 
motion  from  King  Features  is 
a  clever  question  and  answer 
book  on  the  columnist.  Answen 
such  questions  as  “What  does 
Pegler  do  with  his  spare  time?" 


It's  a  Trend 

NEWSPAPERS  in  the  past. 

probalbly  to  make  things  more 
complicated  for  their  mechanical 
departments,  have  split  up  their 
cartoon  strips  and  run  them 
vertically.  Now  McClure  News¬ 
paper  Syndicate  has  come  up 
with  a  three-panel  vertical  pan- 
tomine  strip  by  Courtney  Dun- 
kel. 

Better  still,  the  strip  intro¬ 
duces  a  new  cartoon  character 
who’s  a  honey — “Hannah.  ”  a  gay 
nineties  spinster  who  has  out¬ 
grown  her  inhibitions  but  not 
her  pep. 

Dunkel,  who  originated  the 
strip  is  a  graduate  of  the  Mary¬ 
land  Institute  of  Fine  Arts 
(1924)  and  of  assorted  news¬ 
paper  art  departments  in  Balti¬ 
more,  Philadelphia  and  New 
York.  Since  he  started  to  free 
lance  in  1930  his  cartoons  have 
appeared  in  the  old  Life  and 
Judge  and  almost  every  national 
magazine  using  cartoons  here 
and  in  England.  He’s  the  cre¬ 
ator  of  the  “Jigtoon”  jigsaw 
puzzles  and  po.ssessor  of  two  ci¬ 
tations  from  the  War  Depart¬ 
ment  for  cartoons  aiding  War 
Bond  drives. 


McClure,  88,  Salutes 
Syndicate  Idea,  60 


By  Helon  M.  Staunton 


McClure 


Christmas  Is  Coming 

NOT  Santa  Claus,  but  the  Bible 

Christmas  story  will  be  the 
subject  of  Bell  Syndicate’s 
Christmas  strip,  in  response  to 
the  war-born  sense  of  devotion. 
Beginning  Dec.  1,  the  feature 
will  tell  in  20  installments  the 
story  of  “The  First  Christmas.” 
Jeff  Hayes,  who  draws  “Adam¬ 
son’s  Adventures”  for  Consoli¬ 
dated  News  Features,  is  the 
artist. 

Six  illustrated  pages  of  Christ¬ 
mas  featiu'es  will  be  serviced  to 
AP  members  by  AP  Features 
during  the  coming  weeks.  After¬ 
noon  papers  have  already  re¬ 
ceived  proofs  of  a  19-part  Christ¬ 
mas  serial,  "Santa  and  the  Music 
Box,”  for  release  beginning 
Dec.  4. 


Tax  Plan  Reprints 

A  series  of  articles  by  Godfrey 
N.  Nelson  on  a  “Post-War  Tax 
Plan”  which  appeared  originally 
in  the  New  York  Times  between 
July  16  and  Sept.  24,  have  been 
reprinted  and  distributed  by  the 
Times  in  pamphlet  form. 
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Bituminous  Coal  works  on  your  farm  every  day,  sir, 
to  help  you  do  your  wartime  job.  Coal  helps  make  steel 
for  your  fences,  farm  machinery,  tractor,  car,  luid  truck. 
It  helps  make  fertilizer,  insi>cticides,  rcK)fijig,  and  paint 
—to  name  only  a  few  vital  farm  necessities. 


American  farm  products  go  to  market 
on  the  rai7road»— and  94  per  cent  of 
(lU  our  locomotives  use  Bituminous  Coal 
for  power!  And  chances  are  the  electrici¬ 
ty  for  your  refrigerating  units  and  lights 
is  generated  from  Bituminous  Coal! 


BITUMINOUS  COAir 

year,  to  supply  the  demands  of  farm- 
ing,  railroads,  home,  and  factory,  the  coal 
industry  produced  a  world’s  record  total  of  589  mil¬ 
lion  tons!  This  year  the  industry  has  scheduled  an 
output  of  over  600  million  tons— more  coal  than  has 
ever  been  mined  in  any  year  in  any  country. 

Surprising  Facts  about 
Bliusssinosss  Coal 

1.  High-octane  gasoline  can  be  made  from  coal .  . . 
so  America’s  3000-year  supply  of  Bituminous  Coal  is 
our  host  insurance  against  a  motor  fuel  shortage  I 

2.  A  well-dressed  woman,  after  Victory,  will  wear 
coal  1  For  coal  is  needed  for  making  precious  nylons 
and  many  other  fine  fabrics. 

3.  Bituminous  Coal  mining  pays  one  of  the  highest 
hourly  wages  in  American  industry.  In  fact,  more 
than  iron  and  steel,  rubber  products,  printing  and 
publishing,  or  electrical  machinery.  Bituminous  Coal 
Institute,  60  East  42nd  Street,  New  York  17,  N.  Y. 
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Bituminous  Coal  helps  generate 
electricity  to  run  your  electrical 
appliances.  Coal  also  makes 
medicines,  and  dyes  for  fabrics. 
And,  of  course,  4  out  of  every 
7  liomes  are  heated  by  Bitu¬ 
minous  Coal  .  .  .  Farm,  Home, 
and  Industry  Dcfwnd  on  Coal! 


BnUMINOUS  it  COM. 


Farm,  Home,  and  industry  Hepend  on  Coait 
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Campaigns  &  Accounts 

continued  from  page  14 


our  performance."  Addressed  “to 
our  friends  who  supply  us  with 
merchandise"  the  ad  states  that 
last  year  A  &  S  used  1.781  pages 
of  newspaper  advertising  and 
also  did  extensive  direct  mail 
and  radio  promotion  to  present 
products  to  Brooklyn,  "the 
eleventh  largest  market  in  the 
world.” 

On  its  recent  ad  explaining 
the  commercial  laundries'  prob¬ 
lems,  which  ran  in  metropolitan 
Sunday  newroapers  throughout 
the  country,  'troy  Laundry  Ma¬ 
chine  division  of  American  Ma¬ 
chine  4  Metals,  Inc.,  East  Moline, 
Ill.,  reports  it  has  had  over 
200,000  requests  for  reprints  by 
laundries  who  wish  to  use  them 
as  bundle  inserts. 

The  current  campaign  for  the 
Lansdowne  Distillery  in  New 
Jersey,  Delaware,  Maryland, 
Washington,  D.  C.,  and  Oregon 
newspapers  stresses  the  reduced 
ceiling  price  and  the  improved 
all-grain  quality  of  the  blended 
whiskey.  In  addition  to  news¬ 
papers,  outdoor  and  car  cards 
are  being  used.  The  ^ency  is 
Henry  J.  Kaufman,  Washing¬ 
ton,  D.  C. 

Relying  upon  its  distinctive 
style  of  art  and  layout  for  Iden¬ 
tification,  Loro  &  Taylor,  New 
York  department  store,  last  Sun¬ 
day  placed  an  ad  in  the  New 
York  Timet  and  Herald  Tribune 
without  a  logotype.  Beneath 
sketches  of  fa^ionable  dinner 
and  theater  hats  was  scrawled 
only  the  words  “Guess  Who.” 

The  Christian  Science  Moni¬ 
tor  advertising  department  has 
appointed  Alley  &  Richai^s,  Bos¬ 
ton,  to  handle  its  advertising. 
Langley  C.  Keyes  has  been 
named  account  executive. 

Brownie’s  Block  Prints,  Inc., 
greeting  cards,  has  appointed 
Zlowe  Co.  to  handle  its  adver¬ 
tising.  The  schedule  calls  for 
ads  in  25  newspapers  through¬ 
out  the  countr>’. 

In  24  newspapers  in  20  cities 
throughout  the  mid  -  Atlantic 
states.  Centaur  Co.  division  of 
Sterling  Drug,  New  York,  has 
begun  an  advertising  campaign 
for  Ironized  Yeast  'Tablets.  To 
run  twice  a  week  in  555-  and 
250-line  sizes,  ads  tell  the  dan¬ 
gers  of  “Borderline  Anemia.” 
The  company  is  also  sponsoring 
a  national  radio  show  over  C^. 
Pedlar  &  Ryan,  New  York,  is  the 
agency. 

In  a  special  insertion  in  24 
newspapers  in  12  states  and 
Washington,  D.  C..  Federal  Tel¬ 
ephone  &  Radio  Corp.,  Newark, 
N.  J.,  tells  of  the  CBS  orders  for 
television  equipment.  The  ad 
will  run  later  in  trade  publica¬ 
tions.  Marschalk  4  Pratt  is  the 
agency. 

Calco  Chemical  Division, 
American  Cyanamid  Co.,  plans 
an  advertising  campaign  on 
Lanaset,  resin  for  wool  shrink¬ 
age  control,  through  Hazard  Ad¬ 
vertising  Co.  Media  will  be 
announced  shortly. 

The  San  Daco  •  California 
Clus,  inactive  since  the  war,  has 
been  revived  with  announce¬ 
ment  of  plans  to  launch  imme- 
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diately  a  nation-wide  $150,000 
advertising  program,  calling  at¬ 
tention  to  San  Diego's  post-war 
tourist,  industrial  and  agricul¬ 
tural  attractions.  The  club  was 
founded  in  1919  as  the  country’s 
first  community  advertising  or¬ 
ganization. 

Spiegel.  Inc.,  mail  order 
house,  has  appointed  A1  Paul 
Lefton  Co..  Inc.,  as  its  advertis¬ 
ing  counsel. 

“Sleep  is  your  best  beauty 
treatment.”  North  Star  Woolen 
Mills  continues  to  stress  in  a 
new  fall  and  winter  advertising 
campaign.  In  addition  to  a  heavy 
magazine  schedule,  ads  will  run 
in  the  rotogravure  sections  of 
the  New  York  Times  and  the 
Chicago  Daily  News.  The  four- 
color  photographs  featured  in 
the  series  were  taken  by  Victor 
Keppler  at  the  "Sleep  Shop”  of 
Lord  4  Taylor,  New  York  de¬ 
partment  store. 

On  Oct.  28.  the  day  of  the 
launching  of  the  tanker  W.  L.  R. 
Emmet,  General  E^usctkic  ran  a 
special  ad  in  a  group  of  news¬ 
papers  as  a  salute  to  “the  ship 
.  .  .  to  America's  shipbuilders, 
and  to  the  Maritime  Commis¬ 
sion.”  Copy  honors  Emmet. 
General  Electric  engineer,  who 
is  known  as  the  father  of  the 
electric  drive  for  ships. 

Ruthrauff  4  Ryan,  Inc.,  Chi¬ 
cago.  is  now  placing  the  adver¬ 
tising  for  Associated  Distrib¬ 
utors.  Inc..  Chicago  (Chen  Yu 
Nail  Lacquer). 

Roche,  Williams  4  Cleary.  Inc.. 
Chicago  agency,  is  releasing 
newspaper  contracts  on  Ken¬ 
ton  Pharmacal  Co.,  Coving¬ 
ton.  Ky. 

Mason,  Au  4  Magenheimer 
Confectionery  Mfc.  Co.,  Brook¬ 
lyn,  N.  Y.,  has  appointed  Roy  S. 
Durstine.  Inc.,  as  its  advertis¬ 
ing  agency,  effective  in  Decem¬ 
ber. 

Continental  Oil  Co.  will  re¬ 
lease  shortly  a  campaign  on 
Conoco  Nth  motor  oil.  Daily 
and  weekly  newspapers,  farm 
publications,  outdoor  and  radio 
will  be  employed.  Newspaper 
ads  range  from  400-  to  1,5(X)- 
lines.  TTie  agency  is  Geyer,  Cor¬ 
nell  4  Newell. 

■ 

'Help  Wanted'  Market 
Proposed  for  Classified 

Albany,  N,  Y.,  Oct.  30 — The 
help  wanted  ad  in  the  classified 
pages  wil  be  a  major  aid  in  the 
relocation  of  labor  in  the  recon¬ 
version  period  if  an  inter-city 
and  inter-state  help  wanted  mar¬ 
ket  is  “intelligently  developed,” 
Aloysius  J.  McGinty,  area  direc¬ 
tor  of  the  War  Manpower  Com¬ 
mission,  told  Hearst  Midwestern 
and  Eastern  classified  managers 
meeting  here  last  week. 

Mr.  McGinty  declared  coopera¬ 
tion  between  newspapers  and  the 
manpower  agency  could  result 
in  a  workable  program  for  re¬ 
distribution  of  labor.  Mr.  Mc¬ 
Ginty,  formerly  on  the  staff  of 
the  Yonkers  (N.  Y.)  Herald  and 
New  York  Journal,  proposed 
clinics  on  classified  advertising, 
similar  to  those  some  papers 
have  conducted  for  display  ad¬ 
vertisers.  He  also  proposed 
greater  training  for  classified 
salesmen. 


Among  Advertising  Folk 


CLEMENT  W.  MACKAY  and 

Walter  Weir,  vice-presidents 
of  Kenyon  4  Eckhardt,  Inc., 
have  been  elected  members  of 
the  board  of  directors.  Mr.  Mac- 
Kay,  who  is  also  vici^resident 
of  Kenyon  Research  Corp.,  has 
been  with  Kenyon  4  Eckhardt 
for  14  years  as  director  of  re¬ 
search.  Mr.  Weir  is  copy  direc¬ 
tor  of  the  agency  and  was  for¬ 
merly  vice-president  of  Lord  4 
Thomas.  Jerry  Link,  art  direc¬ 
tor,  was  elected  a  vice-president 
of  the  agency. 

H.  Glen  Jocelyn,  vice-presi¬ 
dent  and  director  of  Sherman  K. 
Ellis  4  Co.,  New  York,  who  has 
been  in  the  public  relations  divi¬ 
sion  of  the  Army  Air  Force  for 
the  past  18  months,  has  been 
honorably  discharged  and  re¬ 
sumed  his  duties  with  the  agency 
this  week. 

Richard  A.  Romney,  until  re¬ 
cently  with  the  Peck  Agency, 
and  Enrique  A.  Loynaz,  for¬ 
merly  with  the  Spanish  Lan¬ 
guage  Center,  have  joined  the 
foreign  department  of  McCann- 
Erickson's  New  York  office. 

Martin  J.  Newman  has  been 
named  research  director  of  Hill- 
man-Shane-Breyer,  Los  Angeles. 

W.  Stanley  Redpath,  former 
sales  promotion  manager  of  the 
Equitable  Gas  Co.,  Pittsburgh, 
has  joined  Ketchum,  MacLeod  4 
Grove,  as  account  executive. 

Lawrence  Crowley,  until  re¬ 
cently  associated  with  the  Biow 
Co.,  Inc.,  has  joined  the  copy 
department  of  Ted  Bates.  Inc. 

Donald  Gibbs  has  rejoined  the 
contact-copy  staff  of  Buchanan 
4  Co.,  Inc.,  after  being  affiliated 
with  Arthur  Kudner,  Inc.,  for 
the  past  two  years. 

Wallace  M.  Hughes  has  been 
named  head  of  the  radio  adver¬ 
tising  department  of  the  Barlow 
Advertising  Agency,  Inc.,  Syra¬ 
cuse,  N.  Y.  Mr.  Hughes  was  for¬ 
merly  advertising  manager  of 
the  Syracuse  Journal  and  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Syracuse  Press. 

Mrs.  Arline  Taylor  and  Eu¬ 
gene  Hooker  have  joined  the 
New  York  office  of  Ruthrauff  4 
Ryan,  Inc.  Mrs.  Taylor,  formerly 
with  the  OWI.  has  been  named 
art  buyer  and  stylist,  Mr.  Hooker 
art  director. 

Minna  Hall  Caruthers.  pub¬ 
lic  relations  director  of  S.  Duane 
Lyon,  Inc.,  has  been  elected  to 
member^ip  in  the  National  As¬ 
sociation  of  Public  Relations 
Counsel,  Inc. 

Armando,  previously  with  Len- 
nen  4  Mitchell,  Inc.,  has  been 
appointed  creative  consultant  of 
Grant  Advertising,  Inc. 

Alfred  Rooney,  formerly  with 
Dan  B.  Miner  Co.,  Los  Angeles, 
has  been  appointed  account  ex¬ 
ecutive  of  -Foote,  Cone  4  Beld- 
ing,  San  Francisco;  Sam  Mar  has 
joined  the  agency  as  art  direc¬ 
tor,  and  Eugene  H.  Duckwall 
has  been  named  business  man¬ 
ager  and  director  of  media  and 
research.  Former  business  loan- 
ager  and  media  director,  McCul¬ 
lough  Campbell,  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  account  executive.  Roy 
Swanfkldt,  copywriter,  has  gone 
to  the  San  Francisco  office  from 
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the  agency's  Los  Angeles  oS(( 

Harvey  L.  Rohde,  who  hu  Jw 
been  released  from  the  Nan 
has  joined  Anfenger  Advertiib 
as  account  executive.  ^ 

Morton  Martin  has  bte 
named  art  director  of  Shappe 
Wilkes,  Inc.,  succeeding  Charl^ 
Allenbrook,  who  has  joiixd 
USO  Camp  Shows,  Inc.,  as  por 
trait  artist. 

Mrs.  Earl  C.  Hatch  has  joio«j 
Baker,  Cameron,  Soby  4  Pm. 
field,  Inc.,  Hartford,  Conn.  ^ 
was  formerly  with  the  Last- 
Freiberger  Advertising  Ageoq 
Denver. 

Harold  Bisson,  formerly  ti 
the  promotion  department  of  the 
National  Broadcasting  Co.,  has 
joined  the  New  York  staff  o(f 
McCann-Erickson,  Inc. 

Frank  B.  Stull  has  joiod 
the  Chicago  staff  of  McCann- 
Erickson,  Inc.,  in  the  food  prod¬ 
ucts  division.  He  was  formeri; 
associated  with  A.  4  P.,  Chicafo 

Jack  Finney  has  joined  the 
copy  staff  of  the  New  York  office 
of  Grant  Advertising,  Inc.  Be 
most  recently  was  a  copywriter 
with  Pedlar  4  Ryan,  Inc. 

Arthur  Sinsheimer  has  been 
placed  in  charge  of  the  newt; 
established  experimental  tele¬ 
vision  department  of  Peck  Ad¬ 
vertising  Agency. 

Richard  S.  Chenault,  art  di¬ 
rector  of  Fuller  4  Smith  4  Roe 
Inc.,  New  York,  has  accepted  u 
appointment  as  instructor  in  id- 
vertising  layout  at  Columbia 
University  for  the  1944-48  tera 
of  the  university’s  extensioc 
school. 

■ 

Small  Dailies  Estimate  ‘ 
Service  Circulation 

Small  dailies  and  weekliu  of 
the  U.  S.  are  using  approxi¬ 
mately  12.000  tons  of  newsprint 
a  year  to  supply  men  and  women 
of  the  arm^  forces  with  home¬ 
town  news.  The  quarterly  circj- 
lation  runs  to  43.980,258  newr 
papers,  according  to  a  surre; 
made  by  the  legislative  commit¬ 
tee  of  the  National  Editoriil 
Association. 

These  figures,  the  committee 
pointed  out,  are  exclusive  of 
thousands  of  copies  of  nevr 
papers  mailed  directly  by  fam¬ 
ilies  and  friends  of  servicemeo. 
TTie  data  will  be  presented  to  i 
Congressional  committee  study 
ing  the  newsprint  situation. 
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Shake  hands  with  “the  Scotts 


"HOME  SWEET  HOME”  took  its  place  over 
the  mantle,  the  moving  truck  pulled  out  of  the 
ilrivtway — and  the  Scotts  were  officially  part  of 
‘‘Our  Town,”  Pa. 


.\ow  all  they  had  on  their  minds  were  two  im¬ 
portant  jobs — to  get  unpacked,  and  to  get  ac¬ 
quainted  with  their  new  home-town.  So  Mrs. 
Scott  went  to  work  with  a  vengeance,  while  Mr. 
Scott  sauntered  down-town  and  bought  himself 
a  local  newspaper. 

The  Scott  family  huddled  around  it.  Quickly 
they  discovered  what  the  local  stores  were  fea¬ 
turing — what  was  playing  at  the  movies — when 
and  where  the  Red  Cross,  Rotary,  Boy  Scouts 
held  their  meetings  —  the  neighborhood  and 
church  news — and  so  many  other  things  so  im- 
{X)rtant  to  newcomers. 

Reading  further,  they  found  many  familiar  fea¬ 
tures — the  always-loved  comics,  the  columnists 
— and,  even  more  important,  things  such  as 
point-saving  recipes,  hints  to  homeowners,  and 
other  helps  for  war-time  living. 


Small  wonder  “Our  Town,”  Pa.  has  another 
newspaper  family. 

There  are  a  million  newspaper  families  in  “Our 
Town,”  Pa. — the  82  Pennsylvania  cities  and 
towns  under  100.000  City  Zone  ...  a  retail  mar¬ 
ket  near  a  billion  dollars,  and  larger,  in  fact, 
than  any  of  21  entire  States.  You  can  reach 
this  “million-family”  market  through  local 
newspapers. 


Our  Town,”  Pa. 


Pennsylvania's  82  cities  and  towns  under  100,000  City 
Zone  ...  a  market  of  a  million  newspaper  families. 


secure  and  hold  peace  after  ttk 
conflict,  the  newspapers  o<  At^ 


Linayt' 

712,793 

492,bb2 

1,001,194 

454,245 

532,104 


WHAT  OUR 

HEADERS  SAY 


Tacoma  . . . . 
iiecranicntu 

Peoria  . 

Sudth  ISnt^. 
Duluth  .... 


ica  anei  of  Grant  Britain  i 
liead  tte  way,  both  for  their 


1-^own  lor  oepi.  t  nef  ; 

As  in  the  September  Media  .Si  hmcctaily 
Records  52-Cities  Report,  retail  Kockford  . 
di^lay  advertising  linage  in  lO.S 
markets  for  the  same  period  sioux  I'ity 
showed  a  predominance  of  losses  Kaynnnr  . . . 
as  compared  with  figures  for  the  Niagara  Fall 
same  moflth  last  year.  Gains 
were  recorded  for  46  markets. 
chiefly  amoag  the  smaller  ones.  mi.  Wmnn 
however,  while  losses  were  .l«hii>if>wii  . 
listed  for  57  cities.  Cedar  Rapidi 

Also,  while  the  average  loss  v"!!!"K„rhcH. 
for  September  was  10.8*:;  ,  the 
average  gain  was  7.4%,  placing  ttnimi  Citv 
the  entire  trend  downward.  Hofceken  . . 

Following  is  the  complete  103- 
market  list  with  actual  figures  Alhuniirrquc 
and  loss  and  gain  percentages 
for  total  retail  display  linage;  P^rt  Chester 

w  flf  tilefis  Falls 

Linage  %  Pixk.kill 

S.465,304  4.4  L  ’ 

2,733.647  3.5  L  ' ' ' 

1.996.. ’IJ5  18.11, 

1,824.071  10.0  I, 

1.65<i.970  32.0  I, 

1,599.126  0.4  <;  Tarrrto»n 

1.385.J92  7.2  L 

1. 648.341  7.5  L 

1.547.. 56b  11.1  L 

2.348.187  0.4  G 

Piltshiirgh  .  1,484.941  15.7  L 

Washington  .  3.118.474  8.5  1, 

Toronto  .  1,275.162  9.5  1, 

San  Fraiici.sco  ....  1.225.156  12.9  1, 

Milwaukee  .  1.538.561  8.2  I, 

Buffalo  .  1.2.16.351  22.1  I, 

New  Orleans .  1.750.353  4.7  I, 

Minneapolis .  1,131. .592  1.0  G 

Cincinnati  .  1.6.10.1.18  12.7  G 

Vewark  .  1.021.426  9.7  1. 

Indianaimlis  .  1,810.947  12.2  G 

Houston  .  1.967.740  7.8  G 

Seattle  .  1.22.1.160  14.6  1, 

Rochester  .  1.245.345  10.4  I, 

Denver  .  704.000  11.1  L 

Laiuisvillc  .  973.969  18.0  I, 

Columbus  .  1.305,880  0.3  G 

Portland  .  820,559  17.5  I, 

Atlanta  .  1,15S,.161  18.9  I, 

Oakland  .  664.623  25.2  I, 


World  Peace  Force  fh^irnot  be  repelt^'evliyS 

To  THE  Editor;  eration. 

My  post-war  plans  are  built  Claude  R.  Powi, 

around  going  back  to  a  small  Sergeant,  USMC. 

newspaper,  this  time  as  owner,  Somewhert  li 

and  I  have  been  seeking  in  my  Pacific, 

spare-time  for  some  solution  to  ■ 

the  post-war  problems  which  e,  wt  t?  a  n 

will  face  all  of  us  when  we  get  OaYS  MO  JliXtra  Popoil 

r«.oiio„  Reached  Rochester 

eporter-  To  the  Editor; 
illy  fol-  In  the  Oct.  14  issue  of  Eonw 
r  years,  &  o”  P^Se  26,  in  tit, 


lowed  world  politics  for  years,  ^  Publisher,  c~  .  ~Z-  I.. 

but  who  began  to  delve  deeply  article  dealing  with  the  Rocha-] 
only  when  he  found  l.l...„^ir  * 
aboard  a  transport  bound  for  the  graph 

next  scene  of  action.  s'*'"'  "  _  .  ..  _ 

I  controversy.  Although  limitBl 
feel  as  out  of  place  as  Cordell  newsprint  controls,  Buffilo 

. „  an  assault  on  a  ^nd  New  York  newspapers  did 

pillbox  with  a  tommy  gun,  but  manage  to  send  extra  copies  into 
I  still  feel  rather  guilty  — it  ‘h®  which  were  eagerh 

seems  so  natural  to  me  that  1  purchased  by  local  readers  n 
keep  wondering  whether  some-  well  above  publishM  prices." 
one  else  thought  of  it  first!  I  wish  to  state  this  paragnpli 

IS  entirely  in  error  and  it  gha 
Vigilance  Against  War  wrong  impression  as  to  tht 

The  American  press,  small  as  facts  which  are  as  follows;  At 
well  as  large,  must  at  all  times  the  time  the  local  newspapei 
preserve  eternal  vigilance  to  pre-  ceased  publication,  we  imn^ 
vent  the  occurrence  of  any  con-  ately  contacted  the  circulatkii 
ditions  which  may  bring  on  war.  managers  of  the  New  York  newr 
Every  newspaper  man  in  Amer-  papers,  also  our  neighbw^ 
ica  must  feel  personally  respon-  cities  Buffalo  and  Syracuse... 
Bible  for  the  preservation  of  All  seemed  to  be  of  the  sum 
peace,  and  for  the  setting  up —  mind,  in  that  they  did  not  esn 
as  well  as  America’s  whole-  to  become  involved  in  a  contn- 
hearted  entrance  in,  and  cooper-  versy  between  a  publisher  and 
ation  with — a  world  board  to  printers.  .  .  . 
further  the  cause  of  peace.  There  was  not  a  single  eitn 

We  must  raise  our  voices  in-  New  York,  Buffalo  or  Syraow 
dividually  and  as  a  group  when  newspaper  sent  into  Rocheite 
we  see  a  violation  of  the  basic  during  the  entire  period  of  the 
fimdamentals  of  decency  and  controversy  and  through  the  co¬ 
fair  play  in  international  situa-  operation  of  our  dealers  regulii 
tions  as  well  as  in  those  internal  prices  were  maintained. 


himself  ter  controversy,  is  the  pm. 

„  . ’i;  “Out-of-town  newspapoi 
sold  at  bootleg  prices  during  th 
Do  with  it  what  you  will.  1  controversy.  Although  limited 
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Servicemen  Oppose 
Brand  Advertisinq 

The  advertisement  “A  Public 
Statement  on  Brand  Advertis¬ 
ing."  first  of  a  .series  sponsored 
by  Fawcett  Publications.  Inc., 
which  appeared  in  newspapers 
and  trade  publications  early  this 
month,  has  brought  many  letters 
and  requests  for  reprints,  accord¬ 
ing  to  W.  H.  Fawcett.  Jr.,  presi¬ 
dent. 

Fully  25'’^  of  the  mail  came 
from  men  in  the  armed  forces, 
who  almost  without  exception 
were  definitely  opposed  to  brand 
advertising.  Mr.  Fawcett  re¬ 
ported.  l^is  indicates  a  funda¬ 
mental  misconception  of  brand 
advertising,  he  explained,  “for 
many  of  them  seem  to  think  that 
it  adds  to  the  retail  pi  ice  of 
goods,  instead  of  reducing 
prices.” 

The  ad  series  points  out  that 
brand  advertising,  more  than 
any  other  factor,  can  provide  55 
million  jobs  after  the  war,  and 
help  create  the  140  billion  dollars 
of  annual  national  income  nec¬ 
essary  to  support  these  jobs.  The 
agency  preparing  the  campaign 
is  Hill  Advertising.  Inc. 


Jcrsfjr  City 
Dallas 
.Mrmiihis 
St.  Paul  . 
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President  —  would  hesitate  to 
pass  a  plan  for  American  repre- 
sentation  in  a  World  War  II  years 
League  of  United  Nations?  With 
10,000  editorial  pages  on  the 
watch  for  any  overt  act,  few  for-  ^ 
eign  and  no  domestic  snakes  will 
endanger  the  peaceful  grass.  name, 
This  country  must,  in  the  fu-  1® 
ture,  be  prepared  to  cooperate  i®'' 
with  the  United  Nations  not  only 
J.  Meadth.  52,  president  in  economic  aettona  of  any  and 
■*oi|  Manedgrpe  Machine  aU  types,  brut  also,  if  necessary, 
lladelpWa,  dte^  Oct.  21  in  the  formation  of  a  military 
VJitcent’s  Hbepitah  St.  power  which  will  effectively 
ifter  a  heart  attack.  He  strangle  war. 
the  staff  of  the  Chicago  Whether  the  formation  of  this 
Of  ^e  firm  jn  1916  u  a  police  force  should  be  accom- 
n,  became  pr^ident  of  panied  by  the  coincidental  for- 
notype  Co.  of  Canada  m  niation  of  an  intero^ional  squad  ■■■ 
id  went  to  ^iladblpma  qj  diplomatic  trouble-shooters  is 
as  vice-pr^ident  of  the  ^  question  to  be  settled  in  con- 
company.  He  was  elect-  ference.  It  is,  however,  a  sug- 
sident  last  June.  Mr.  ggstion  of  one  possibility  for  pre- 
was  a  veteran  of  the  venting  the  back-yard  diplomacy 
rid  War  and  an  honorary  characterized  the  actions 

’’  •  ^*^Iernational  many  major  powers  between 

aphical  Union.  two  wars. 

—  The  existence  of  two  such  fly- 

B  to  KjIOX  ing  squadrons  of  trouble-shoot- 

vy  Day  salute  to  the  late  ers,  diplomatic  and  military,  VmI 
ank  Knox,  former  Secre-  would  have  effectively  stopp^ 
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Gammack  Describes 
French,  Italian  Fronts 


out,  encountering  many  adven¬ 
tures  on  the  way.  In  the  or¬ 
iginal  party  were,  among  others. 
Jack  Talt,  New  York  Herald 
Tribune;  Clark  Lee,  Internation¬ 
al  News  Service;  Bob  Casey, 
Chicago  Daily  Newt,  and  John 
Groth,  artist  of  Parade. 

Gammack  had  planned  to  re¬ 
turn  home  on  leave  after  enter¬ 
ing  Paris.  On  Friday,  Aug.  25, 
he  flew  to  London  from  France. 
On  the  following  Monday  he 
boarded  a  C-54  and  at  9:22  a.m. 
Tuesday  he  landed  at  LaGuardia 
Airport  in  New  York. 

At  the  luncheon  speakers' 
table  Friday,  in  addition  to 
Gammack  and  Feldmann  were 
Fred  Little,  general  counsel  of 
the  Cowles  properties;  Frank 
Meeker,  of  Osborn,  Scolaro  and 
Meeker,  publishers'  representa¬ 
tives;  Daniel  Mich,  editor,  and 
Marvin  Whatmore,  general  man¬ 
ager  of  Look. 


\  VIVID  eye-witness  compari-  made  some  mistakes  and  frankly 
ion  of  the  French  and  Italian  admits  them.  But  he  has  proved 
battlefronts  was  presented  last  himself  a  great  commander." 
Friday  to  Gammack  told  how  Gen. 

iiency  execu-  ,  Eisenhower  takes  the  newspaper 

lives  and  adver-  men  into  his  confidence,  explain- 

Hsinc  managers  ing  his  plans,  trusting  them  like 

He  recalled  talk- 


staff  officers.  _  _ 

ing  to  two  British  Members  of 
■IimIF.  Parliament,  who  praised  the 
American  officer  highly.  Both 
^  commented  that  not  a  single 

word  of  resentment  had  been 
raised  over  an  American's  being 
placed  in  supreme  command. 

The  correspondent  also  de- 
scribed  Gen.  Omar  Bradley  as 
nmack  "one  of  the  finest  Americans 
who  ever  lived."  predicting  he 
niftmann  would  go  down  in  hlstory  as  one 
naver  of  military  leaders. 

Register  and  Tribune  re- 
porter  witnessed  the  July  24 
*  break-through  in  France  and  de- 
scribed  in  detail  the  tremend- 
-journai,  advance  bombing  of  the  tar¬ 
get.  which  he  .said  was  approxi- 
awaiting  mately  four  by  two  miles  in 
the  Eu-  area. 

m  which  Lauda  Whitahaad 

“Don  Whitehead,  of  the  Asso- 

*  had  rt-  P*'®**-  ^  consider  before  the  War  Pr 

ca  ItalT  greatest  press  association  Board  Appeals  Board, 

covering  correspondent  in  Europe,  and  I  Printing  and  Publishing 
ision  in  ’'^®tch^  this  aerial  bombard-  has  announced  in  the  se 
had  fol-  ^  First  we  saw  lease  covering  grants  of 

the  34th  A^hter  bombers  come  over,  for  the  fourth  quarter 
lainlv  of  ^d  race  for  Newspapers  and  tonnage 

— I  noinc.  ni©ii  csmc  tn©  31*^* 

them— and  It  took  one  vew.spapf.r— CTTY 
solid  hour  for  them  to  pass  over  -  ^  d  n- 

heads.  The  concussion  from 

jna  Italy  the  bombs  they  dropped  was  ter-  Ventura  (C«L)  Star  Free  Pre. 
ly  differ-  rifle.  It  shook  the  ground  where  Orlando  ^a.)  Senlinel  .Star. 

recalling  we  were  .standing.  I  looked  )  . 

Ihyui-  dow.  ,„d  th,t  fh,  con-  1 

ict  01  tne  ciiQ«non  was  shakinj?  our  pants.  Gaa^tte 


It  you  want 
to  sell  more  of 
any  product  or 
service  in  the 
luxury  class  . . . 
you  will  find 
your  best 
audience  in  the 
New  York 
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News  Services  See 
Toughest'  Election 

continued  jrom  page  11 


cording  to  Victor  Hackler,  chief 
of  AP  bureaui,  in  charge  of  elec¬ 
tion  arrangements.  As  rapidly 
as  results  are  made  known  in 
each  of  the  nation's  voting  dis¬ 
tricts  or  precincts  they  will  be 
collected  by  some  3,000  county 
correspondents  and  poured  into 
the  AP  state  bureaus,  he  says, 
where  state  totals  will  be  struck 
off  and  flashed  to  the  Washing¬ 
ton  bureau  for  final  tabulation. 

The  Washington  bureau  is  the 
hub  of  AP's  national  set-up.  As 
state  totals  pour  in,  they  will  be 
chalked  up  on  a  blackboard  cov¬ 
ering  an  entire  side  wall  and 
corrected  from  minute  to  minute. 

Facing  this  board  will  a 
battery  of  writers  assigned  to 
weigh  the  figures  and  integrate 
them  into  stories  defining  the 
status  of  the  voting  at  the  mo¬ 
ment,  says  Mr,  Hackler. 

These  writers  will  keep  mem¬ 
ber  newspapers  informed  of  the 
status  of  the  Presidential  race, 
while  simultaneously  writers  in 
the  various  state  bureaus  will  be 
hammering  out  stories  on  races 
for  state  legislative  posts,  judge- 
ships,  etc. 

AP  will  also  tabulate  the  sol¬ 
dier  vote  in  New  York  apart 
from  the  regular  election  re¬ 
turns.  This  involves  coverage 
of  37,000  election  districts,  but 
should  be  completed  by  late 
election  night,  Mr.  Hackler  says. 

Because  of  the  soldier  vote, 
and  the  closeness  of  pre-elec¬ 
tion  polls,  election  editors  at  the 
three  services  share  an  under¬ 
standable  reluctance  to  predict 
anything  except  that  an  election 
will  be  held  as  scheduled.  Tliey 
agreed  vehemently  that  there 
will  be  no  flashing  of  anticipated 
results  based  on  trends. 

Fresh  in  their  minds,  after  28 
years,  is  the  Wilson-Hughes  con¬ 
test  in  which  most  newspapers 
throughout  the  country  went 
overboard  on  the  false  Hughes 
victory  story.  The  4,000,000  out¬ 
standing  soldier  vote  is  highly 
reminiscent,  they  declare,  of  the 
delayed  returns  from  California 
and  the  far  western  states  that 
elected  Wilson  in  1916, 

None  of  the  three  wire  ser¬ 
vices  were  sucked  in  on  that  er¬ 
ror,  the  record  shows,  but  in¬ 
stead  steadfastly  resisted  de¬ 
mands  that  they  announce  the 
Hughes  victory  when  their  fig¬ 
ures  didn’t  prove  it 

“We’re  going  to  lean  over 
backwards  on  reporting  this 
one,”  one  editor  declared,  “No 
one’s  going  to  try  to  play  the 
prophet  this  time.” 

(^bituar^ 


NORMAN  S.  ROSE,  72.  former 
president  of  the  Advertising 
Federation  of  America  and  ad¬ 
vertising  manager  of  the  Chris¬ 
tian  Science  Monitor  21  years, 
died  Oct  27  while  in  Chicago 
on  business  for  his  current  firm, 
Carl  Byoir  and  Associates.  Inc., 
New  York  advertising  and  pub¬ 
lic  relations  agency.  He  had 
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earlier  been  a  reporter  for  the 
Cleveland  Leader,  later  manag¬ 
ing  editor  of  the  Cleveland  Press 
and  from  1908  to  1917  manager 
of  the  New  York  bureau  of 
Scripps-Howard  newspapers. 

Joseph  Warren  Bishop,  68. 
former  reporter  for  the  New 
York  Times  and  night  editor  for 
the  old  New  York  Morning  Sun, 
more  recently  associate  editor 
of  Nation’s  Business  and  found¬ 
er  of  the  Manufacturers’  News 
Service  in  Washington,  died  Oct. 
28  of  a  heart  ailment. 

Whioden  Graham,  81,  former 
Boston  and  New  York  police  re¬ 
porter,  whose  articles  and  letters 
appeared  in  the  Christian  Sci¬ 
ence  Monitor,  New  York  Times, 
and  other  newspapers  and  mag¬ 
azines,  died  Oct.  27. 

John  Cowley,  74,  chairman  of 
the  board  of  directors  of  the 
London  Daily  Mirror  News¬ 
papers.  Ltd.,  and  Sunday  Pic¬ 
torial  Newspapers  since  1920, 
died  Oct.  27. 

Joseph  A.  Endler,  Jr.,  19, 
Fordham  University  correspond¬ 
ent  for  the  New  York  Herald 
Tribune  and  son  of  the  Herald 
Tribune’s  Bronx  reporter,  died 
Oct.  29. 

Harry  C.  Gordon,  57,  for  the 
last  three  years  director  of  pub¬ 
lic  relations  for  the  Ontario 
Wine  Producers’  Association, 
died  Oct.  26  at  Toronto  General 
Hospital.  He  was  formerly  an 
executive  with  Cockfield,  Brown 
&  Co.,  Ltd.,  vice-president  of  the 
New  York  office  of  the  Gardner 
Advertising  Co.,  and  general 
manager  of  the  Institute  of  Pub¬ 
lic  Relations  for  New  York  City. 

Sot.  Alfred  O.  Kohn.  25.  for¬ 
mer  night  city  editor  of  the  St. 
Petersburg  ( Fla. )  Times  and 
manager  of  the  Rome  edition  of 
Stars  and  Stripes,  was  the  sec¬ 
ond  Stars  and  Stripes  combat 
correspondent  killed  in  Euro¬ 
pean  action  this  year. 

William  J.  Lewis,  71,  Pitts¬ 
burgh  ( Pa. )  Sun  -  Telegraph 
drama  critic  since  the  merger 
of  the  two  papers  in  1927,  died 
Oct.  25.  He  had  been  city  editor 
of  the  Pittsburgh  Post  and  later 
drama  editor  of  the  Gazette- 
Times  and  Chronicle-Telegraph. 
He  was  at  one  time  editor  of  the 
Bradford  ( Pa. )  Record. 

Thomas  A.  McHale,  71,  me¬ 
chanical  superintendent  of  the 
Wilkes-Barre  ( Pa. )  Times- 
Leader-Evening  News,  died  Oct. 
25. 

Chief  Petty  Officer  Will 
Jewett,  57,  former  Philadelphia 
newspaper  and  publicity  man. 
died  in  San  Diego,  Cal.,  Naval 
Hospital  after  being  injured  in 
an  ammunition  explosion.  A 
veteran  of  the  last  war,  Jewett 
left  the  Philadelphia  Record 
three  years  ago  and  saw  action 
in  the  invasion  of  North  Africa. 

Lt.  Frederick  D.  Melton,  son 
of  the  publi^er  of  the  Griffin 
( Ga. )  News,  was  killed  in  action 
in  Germany  Oct.  3. 

Carl  Werntz,  70,  globe-trot¬ 
ting  Chicago  artist  and  “master 
teacher  of  cartoonists,"  died  Oct. 
27. 

Harry  S.  McNutt,  46,  assistant 
to  the  editor  of  the  ^itorial  page 
of  the  Portland  Oregon  Jour¬ 
nal,  died  Oct.  27. 


Newsmen  Pick  FDR 
As  Nov.  7  Winner 

continued  from  page  11 


Chicago  Times,  ardently  pro- 
Roosevelt.  The  Tribune’s  count 
indicated  Dewey  would  carry 
the  state  by  137.000;  the  Times 
forecast  a  Roosevelt  victory  by 
118,000. 

The  Gallup  Poll,  as  of  Wednes¬ 
day.  said  the  election  hinges  on 
the  voting  in  New  York.  Penn¬ 
sylvania,  New  Jersey,  Connecti¬ 
cut  and  Massachusetts. 

"Better  a  Fourth  Term  than  a 
Third  World  War”  became  the 
battle  cry  of  the  Democrats  in 
the  campaign  windup  and  the 
Norfolk  Virginian-Pilot  said  it 
would  go  along  with  this  theme. 
The  Pronidence  (R.  I.)  Journal, 
however,  which  backed  Willkie 
in  1940,  urged  election  of  Dewey 
on  the  issue  of  keeping  the 
world  at  peace. 

In  a  poll  of  editors  of  news¬ 
papers  in  the  21st  Congressional 
District  of  California,  con¬ 
ducted  by  Surveys,  Inc.,  61 
said  they  believed  Roosevelt 
would  be  elected,  but  66%  said 
Dewey  should  be  elected. 

After  two  and  a  half  years  of 
service  in  the  Air  Forces.  Lt. 
Col.  Vincent  Sheean,  author  and 
foreign  correspondent,  received 
his  discharge  and  joined  up 
immediately  with  the  National 
Political  Action  Committee  to 
campaign  for  Roosevelt. 

From  Holland  where  he  is 
fighting  as  a  second  lieutenant, 
former  Rep.  Will  Rogers,  Jr., 
California  Democrat,  sent  word 
to  the  White  House  that  his 
paper,  the  Beverly  Hills  Citizen, 
had  endorsed  Dewey  “absolutely 
without  my  knowledge  or  con¬ 
sent.” 

The  day  before  the  New  York 
Governor  spoke  in  Milwaukee, 
the  Milwaukee  Journal  pub¬ 
lished  an  editorial  which  failed 
to  make  a  choice  and  some  Wis¬ 
consin  writers  described  the 
Journal  as  being  "on  the  fence.” 
During  Dewey’s  visit.  Journal 
copy  was  slugged  “Add  TOM” 
for  the  composing  room.  One 
printer  revised  the  slug  to  read: 
“Add  OUR  TOM.” 

AP  Suit  Cited 

Both  the  newsprint  situation 
and  the  Associated  Press  anti¬ 
trust  suit,  now  before  the  Su¬ 
preme  Court,  were  injected  as 
campaign  issues  during  the 
week. 

Governor  Bricker,  the  GOP 
vice  -  presidential  nominee, 
charged  the  suit  against  the  AP 
“has  all  the  earmarks  of  a  po¬ 
litical  suit  for  purposes  of  in¬ 
timidation  of  the  great  free  press 
of  America.” 

Donald  M.  Nelson,  former  War 
Production  Board  chairman, 
brought  the  newsprint  issue  to 
the  fore  in  his  speech  in  behalf 
of  Roosevelt,  saying :  “A  dictator 
or  little  man”  in  the  Presidency 
might  have  tried  to  “bully  the 
press”  by  an  undue  control  of 
newsprint,  “but  that  never  hap¬ 
pened.” 

One  day  became  known  as 
“Denial  Day”  in  press  quarters 
as  reporters  reviewed  these 
headlines:  “Republicans  Con¬ 


tinue  Distortion  of  Clear  Even- 
thing  with  Sidney’  ‘'Kli 
Story  False,  Truman  Declares” 
“3  Catholic  Papers  Deny  PACh 
Red”;  “Hannegan  Quotation  of 
Dulles  Held  False”;  “Budget  Ba> 
reau  Assails  Report  on  Wu 
Slash";  and  “Hannegan  Denial 
Privilege  Selling.”  Rube  Gold¬ 
berg,  New  York  Sun  cartoonist, 
showed  “Fall  Guy "  Hannegai 
patching  up  the  Roosevelt  hale 
with  “I  Deny”  ribbons. 

Some  question  as  to  where  ths 
printers  of  New  York  State 
stood  in  the  election  arose  froa 
political  news  releases.  The  day 
after  the  Democratic  headquar 
ters  announced  endorsement  of 
Roosevelt  by  the  Empire 
graphical  Conference,  represent¬ 
ing  16,000  union  printers,  the 
Republican  committee  said  the 
non-partisan  committee  of  the 
Printing  Trades  Union,  repre 
senting  110,000  workers,  had 
backed  Dewey. 

This  brought  a  denial  by  Ed¬ 
ward  W.  Edwards,  president  of 
the  New  York  State  Allied 
Printing  Trades  Association, 
that  any  printing  trades  union 
had  endorsed  any  candidate!. 
Richard  Wright,  secretary  of  the 
New  York  Allied  Printini 
Trades  Council,  described  the 
inclusion  of  Vincent  J.  Ferris  in 
a  list  of  labor  leaders  support¬ 
ing  Dewey  as  an  individual  act 
and  not  that  of  a  printing  trades 
representative. 

The  day  after  the  New  York 
Times  printed  a  long  editorial 
claiming  President  Roosevelt 
would  get  better  support  froo 
Congress  on  post-war  policiei 
the  Times’  Washington  colum¬ 
nist,  Arthur  Krock,  wrote:  "In 
the  opinion  of  this  correspond¬ 
ent,  he  ( Dewey )  will  have  a  far 
better  chance  than  Mr.  Rook- 
velt  will.” 

“nie  Brooklyn  Eagle,  whidt 
like  the  Times,  supported  Will¬ 
kie  in  1940.  joined  with  the 
Times  this  year  in  calling  for  the 
re-election  of  Roosevelt,  but  the 
Christian  Science  Monitor,  a 
Willkie  supporter  four  years  ago. 
came  out  for  Dewey  in  the  be 
lief  that  “changing  horses  is  the 
best  way  to  get  across  the 
streams  ahead.” 


Callomia  Daily  Sold 

Berkeley,  Cal.,  Nov.  1—1- 
William  Kampe.  formerly  ae 
sociated  with  S.  H.  Perry  in  the 
operation  of  the  Adrian  (Mich.) 
Telegram,  has  purchased  the 
Visalia  ( Cal. )  Delta-Times  from 
Morley  Maddox  and  Charlei 
Whitmore.  "The  sale  was  con¬ 
summated  in  July  but  Mr. 
Kampe  did  not  officially  take 
charge  until  Nov.  1.  No  sak 
price  was  announced.  The  deal 
was  handled  by  A.  W.  StypeE 
San  Francisco  newspaper  brok 
er.  Mr.  Maddox  and  Mr.  Whit¬ 
more,  who  have  been  in  the 
newspaper  business  in  Visalk 
for  the  past  20  years,  have  an¬ 
nounced  their  retirement.. 


Ne'Wfs  In  and  From  U.  & 

“How  America  Gets  the  News” 
.  .  .  in  small  town  weeklies  ana 
metropolitan  journals  ...  was 
told  to  British  radio  listeneK 
in  the  Columbia  Broadcast 
System’s  “People  to  People.” 
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Foreign  Lands 
Want  More  U.  S. 
News — Healy 

Washington.  Oct.  31 — Respon¬ 
sibility  of  newspaper  men  today 
lias  gone  beyond  national  bord- 
and  become  worldwide  in 
scope  in  the  opinion  of  George 
W.  Healy,  Jr.,  retiring  director 
of  the  domestic  branch  of  the 
Office  of  War  Information. 

“After  this  war  is  over  the 
^ua^  ■  other  nations  of  the  world  will 
at  of  I  want  more  and  more  news  about 
■  the  United  States."  Mr.  Healy 
sent-  explained.  "They  will  want  to 
the  1?  know  more  about  the  great  na- 
l  the  !  ■  tion  whose  men  they  have  seen 
the  and  whose  matchless  ships  and 
planes  and  guns  helped  them 
throw  off  oppression. 

"The  kind  of  news  they  will 
demand  won’t  be  the  stuff  that 
passed  for  hot  cable  copy  before 
Pearl  Harbor.  They'll  want  to 
know  more  about  us  than  that 
we  have  Tommy  Manvilles  and 
A1  Capones.  Some  of  them 
thought  that  what  they  read 
about  us  in  the  Era  of  Wonder- 
fui  Nonsense  was  significant — 
that  we  were  a  nation  of  play¬ 
boys  and  gangsters.  They  know 
better  now. 

Story  of  Main  St. 

"It  is  our  job  to  see  that  our 
readers  on  Main  Street  get  the 
real  story  of  life  in  the  United 
States.  If  our  associations  can 
get  that  story  to  our  neighbors 
on  other  continents,  the  Job  of 
keeping  the  peace  will  be 
easier. " 

Mr.  Healy  was  guest  at  a 
luncheon  today  of  members  of 
Sigma  Delta  Chi,  national  jour¬ 
nalistic  fraternity.-  He  came  to 
Washington  10  months  ago  to 
succeed  Palmer  Hoyt,  publisher 
of  the  Portland  Oregonian,  as 
aide  to  OWI  Director  Elmer 
Davis  and  chief  of  the  domestic 
branch.  He  is  returning  to  his 
duties  as  managing  editor  of  the 
Vein  Orleans  Times’Picayune 
with  the  conviction  that  the 
domestic  branch  of  OWI  is  play¬ 
ing  a  real  part  as  the  people's 
advocate  hi  the  release  of  mili¬ 
tary  news  and  as  an  efficient  ser¬ 
vant  of  the  government  in  keep¬ 
ing  the  people  informed  of  ways 
they  can  contribute  to  the  war 
effort.” 

The  retiring  official  paid  trib¬ 
ute  to  the  newspapers  and  other 
media  for  the  job  that  has  been 
done  but  forecast  no  early  peace. 
And  he  took  occasion  to  spike 
published  reports  that  OWI  has 
any  intention  of  perpetuating  it- 
aw  as  a  permanent  branarti  of 
the  government. 

“In  that  connection,”  he  said, 
^  ”d  like  to  comment  on  a  lot  of 
I  nooMuise  I’ve  been  reading  late- 
p  ly  about  some  unnamed  ‘officiar 
•“OWI  planning  to  keep  the 
domestic  branch  running  after 
final- victory.  No  person  In  au¬ 
thority  in  OWI  has  any  such 
notion. 

“Two  sections  of  the  domestic 
branch,  the  press  clipping  sec¬ 
tion  and  the  public  inquiries 
section,  were  running  long  be- 
for  Pearl  Harbor.  They  are  just 
*•  useful  to  the  government  and 


to  the  people  in  peacetime  as 
during  war,  and  they  probably 
will  be  transferred  to  some  other 
agency  after  the  war  is  over,  but 
the  rest  of  the  domestic  branch 
should,  and  will,  pass  out  of  ex¬ 
istence — its  job  done.” 

Mr.  Healy  told  of  his  recent 
inspection  trip  in  the  Pacific 
theater,  where  he  said  he  found 
correspondents  working  under 
the  most  severe  handicaps  in 
spite  of  the  aid  the  Navy  is  try¬ 
ing  to  extend  to  them.  One  of 
the  fighting  men  with  whom  he 
talked  was  quoted  as  saying : 

“We  marines  and  soldiers 
don't  have  a  one-way  job  like 
these  reporters  and  photogra¬ 
phers.  We’re  up  there  to  take  it 
and  dish  it  out.  The  news  guys 
just  take  it.  You  can't  do  much 
dishing  out  with  a  camera  or  a 
pencil. 

"These  boys  and  others  to 
whom  I  talked  regretted  that 
they  had  to  get  information 
from  home  second  hand,  but  all 
of  them  expressed  determination 
to  be  finished  with  their  respon¬ 
sibility  before  thinking  seriously 
of  getting  home.  I  learned  in 
the  Pacific  the  real  value  of  a 
newspaper  clipping.  If  you  ever 
read  anything  about  a  fighting 
man  whose  address  you  know,  or 
if  you  read  anything  about  the 
activity  of  his  unit,  send  him  the 
clipping.  He'll  bless  you.” 

■ 

H.  B.  Adsit  Named  by 
Passaic  Herald-Netvs 

Harry  B.  Adsit.  who  has  been 
assistant  to  N.  S.  Macneish.  busi¬ 
ness  manager  of  the  New  York 
World'Telegram  since  January. 
1939,  started  Nov.  1  in  a  new 
position  as  manager  of  the  Pas¬ 
saic  (N.  J. )  Herald-News,  suc¬ 
ceeding  the  late  Edward  H. 
Roemle,  who  was  business  man¬ 
ager  19  years. 

A  graduate  in  1912  of  St. 
Lawrence  University,  Canton, 
N.  Y.,  Mr.  Adsit  started  his 
newspaper  work  on  the  Water- 
town  (N.  Y.)  Times  and  went 
from  there  to  the  New  Haven 
( Conn. )  Journal-Courier.  Prior 
to  joining  the  World-Telegram, 
he  was  manager  of  the  Western 
office  of  the  Southern  News¬ 
paper  Publishers  Association  in 
Dallas,  Tex.,  and  before  i  April. 
1937,  business  manager  of  the 
Memphis  (Tenn.)  Commercial 
Appeal. 

He  had  earlier  held  an  execu¬ 
tive  position  on  the  Pittsburgh 
Post-Gazette  and  been  associated 
with  the  Hartford  (Conn.)  Post 
and  Pawtucket  (R.  I.)  Times. 

Business  and  circulation  man¬ 
agers  of  New  York  newspapers 
gave  a  farewell  luncheon  in  Mr. 
Adsit’s  honor  Oct.  27  in  the 
Union  League  Club. 

■ 

S.  A.  Trade  Study 

A  "Trade  Survey  of  South 
America.”  in  digest  form,  is 
being  released  by  Pan  American- 
Grace  Airways.  Inc.  The  survey 
is  to  be  distributed  only  through 
accredited  travel  agents,  for 
whom  It  was  especially  prepared 
as  a  means  to  stimulate  inter- 
American  trade  by  air.  It  is 
aimed  primarily  at  chambers  of 
commerce,  manufacturers’  asso¬ 
ciations,  boards  of  trade,  and 
other  business  organizations. 


Neiv  Deskbook  Edition 

The  “Deskbook”  of  the  Miss¬ 
ouri  School  of  Journalism,  style 
arbiter  used  by  thousands  of 
alumni  in  newspaper  offices  all 
over  the  world,  is  now  in  its 
16th  edition.  The  Deskbook,  an 


official  publication  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Missouri,  was  edited 
by  Robert  M.  Neal,  associate 
professor  of  journalism.  Pre¬ 
vious  editions  were  edited  by 
Charles  G.  Ross,  Thomas  C. 
Morelock.  and  the  late  Robert  S. 
Mann. 


”SM^ii  Borronns 

ron  BIG  BUSINESS” 

‘>^UR  ALLIES,  the  British,  have  learned  that 
four-fifths  of  the  tonnage  comes  from  up 
the  river,  and  that  one  of  our  maritime  dis¬ 
advantages  is  the  concentration  on  what  you 
might  call  Metropolitan  ships— big  fellers.” 

By  Richard  Hallbt,  author  of  Th»  Rolling  World 
and  the  current  best  seller,  Foothold  oi  Earth. 

Smart  national  advertisers  know  that  the 
planks,  ribs,  and  keels  of  big  national  business 
are  built  not  merely  with  the  glamorous  big 
ships  of  advertising  but  in  the  scores  and  hun¬ 
dreds  of  Localnews  Dailies  which  turn  the 
trade  of  the  whole  American  market  into 
order  books,  whenever  used  consistently. 

We  are  buying  more  than  before,  and  we 
suppose  everybody  is,  of  the  5th  War  Loan. 


c 


if  BUY  MORE  WAR  BONDS  R 


:) 


^'"'Jiiuus  Mathews  SPEaAiAcENCT 

EtIaUUkml  IM94  by  Jmllmt  Matbamt 
CHICAGO  •  DETROIT  •  BOSTON 
SYRACUSE  •  NEW  YORK 

P.S.  This  od  is  costing  us  $1  .(X)  a  word  for  our  bond  budget, 
it  being  our  practice  to  set  aside  that  sum  to  buy  extra  War 
Bonds  every  time  we  take  type  to  tell  our  own  tale.  If  some  of 
the  big  boys  among  the  National  Advertisers  adopted  the 
same  method  for  on  extra  budget,  it  ought  to  sell  an  extra  billion. 
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to  a  labor  union's  political  docu* 
ment  which  is  subject  to  Section 
313  of  the  Corrupt  Practices  Act. 

In  spite  of  Mr.  Abfs  objec¬ 
tions,  the  committee  voted 
unanimously  to  send  a  transcript 
of  testimony  to  Attorney  Gen¬ 
eral  Francis  Biddle  for  an  opin¬ 
ion  as  to  whether  PAC  is  violat¬ 
ing  the  law  by  issuing  the  litera¬ 
ture  under  question. 


ent,  resulted  in  a  tlare-up  || 
CenSCit'Ship  Wall  correspondents  in  Chungkhi 

Q  ,  j  .  /-II  ■  Oct.  11,  at  which  time  AtkitM 

PinasnSCi  in  V^nina  also  complained  about  iha  ^ 

continued  from  page  7  verity  of  censorship  of  nea 
about  the  Chinese  Comniuisuii 
Japanese,  that  Chiang  Kai-shek  Seriously  ill.  Atkinson  ii  qk 
does  not  have  the  unqualified  permitted  to  receive  visitora,fcBt 
support  of  all  the  Chinese  but  Berrigan  explains  that  AmericM 
in  fact  has  reason  to  fear  any  correspondents  in  China  wki 
part  of  the  army  which  becomes  had  been  permitted  by  &e  CM> 
too  strong,  and  that  Stilwell’s  nese  government  last  August  b 
recall  was  a  face-saving  gesture  visit  the  Communists  were  If 
demanded  by  Chiang  after  a  vorably  impressed  by  what  ths^ 
showdown  with  an  American  saw  and  their  attitude  was^ 
government  dissatisfied  with  his  fleeted  in  their  dispaiebe^ 
conduct  of  the  war  against  Ja-  whereupon  censorship  vsti 
pan.  clamped  down  tightly  on  il 

Their  stories  did  not  bear  out  such  news. 

President  Roosevelt’s  announce-  Thoburn  Wiant  of  AP,  wht 
ment  that  Stilwell’s  recall  was  ^vas  assigned  to  the  theater  ii 
the  result  of  personal  differences  1942,  threw  further  light  on  thi 
be^een  him  and  Chiang.  Chinese  censorship  situation  k 

Despite  Chiang’s  face-saving  a  dispatch  Wednesday  fraa 
letter  to  Roosevelt  demanding  London 
SUlwell’s  ouster,  because  Stil-  rk;— - 

well  “disobeyed  his  orders  in  Democracy  in  Chiaa 

launching  the  North  Burma  Democracy  does  not  exist  li 

campaign  and  was  responsible  China,  he  wrote.  There  Is  prob 
for  the  loss  of  U.  S.  air  bases  in  ably  no  more  effective  dictator 
China,”  there  was  no  personal  ship  than  that  df  the  Kuorala- 
animosity  between  the  two,  Ber-  tang.  There  is  no  freedom  at 
rigan  told  Editor  &  Publisher,  speech,  or  of  the  press,  or  at 
“In  the  Burma  theater,  politics  much  of  anything  else, 
is  everything,”  said  Berrigan,  “For  years  China  has  been  os 

who  was  with  Stilwell  on  his  the  verge  of  falling  apart." 
famous  retreat  out  of  Burma  All  this  may  sound  stranje, 

and  has  covered  Stilwell’s  head-  he  wrote,  to  Americans  who  hkl 
quarters  for  the  last  five  years,  thought  the  Chinese  had  bca 
“All  activities  in  Burma  rep-  fighting  battles  against  the  Japi- 
resented  StUwell’s  will  What-  nese  for  the  last  seven  yeara 
ever  he  did,  he  had  to  do  over  "Why  hasn’t  the  Americaa 
opposition.  iSie  British  are  op-  public  been  kept  informal! 
posed  to  a  strong  China,  and  First,  because  of  Chinese  ctB" 
have  never  permitted  Mount-  sorship.  Second,  because  Waiit- 
batten*  to  start  a  real  campaign,  ington  held  out  hope  that  the 
He  has  had  to  play  politics,  and  mess  could  be  craned  up. 
take  so  many  orders  he  couldn’t  “When  I  first  arrived  in  tlie 
get  a  campaign  under  way.  C-B-I  theater  in  1942  I  baud 
Chiang  Kai-shek  has  steadfastly  whispers  that  many  Chinese  rr 


Business  Parley 
Offers  Field  Day 


A  field  day  for  the  press,  in 
which  international  trade  lead¬ 
ers  will  be  available  for  verbal 
exchange  as  free  and  easy  as 
an  old-fashioned  game  of  pitch- 
and-catch,  is  on  the  program  of 
the  International  Business  Con-  On  Moster  Contract 

As  an  outgrowth  of  cur 

ch^ter  County  Club,  Rye,  negotiations  for  contracts 

Formal  invitations  for  the  IBC  bureaus  outside 

went  out  to  newspapers  news  New  York  City,  the  Associ 

K*'  Press  management  and  Ai 
tte  notaUon  that  it  would  be  4^30  Newspaper  Guild  1 
more  public  than  any  the  to  work  toward  a  ma 

imtern^ional  conferences  which  contract  for  1945  affecting 
have  grown  out  of  the  present  bureaus  where  the  guil 

vSTon  later  coSl 

end  eJeo  the  plan 
fact  many  of  the  correspondents  uniform  expiration  date 

all  AP  contracts  now  In  e 
°r  Under  negotiation.  The  1 
i.  r  ter  contract  is  proposed  for 

.aieh  *veral  pointi  wWch  are 
Committee  reports  on  ea^  under  appeal,  such  as  a  mai 
si#)ject  of  the  agenda— cartels,  "  membershio  cla 

irwestments,  movement  of  raw  ®  „ 

mkterials  md  foodatulls.  etc.- 

»«».  Sr  hSTnd  o^rtfto" 

^  1^  nuhttolv  ^  ulations.  and  preference 

he^nn  niaht^  w^fnna  hiif  fluiW  members  in  advancer 
will  be  no  night  sessions,  but 

Mr.  O’Connor  is  arranging  a  opportunities. 

series  of  press  conferences, 

mkrning  and  afternoon,  during  irn  ^trilro 

which  national  delegations  wUl  “ runa 


Pohn  J.  Abt,  PAC.  counsel,  San  Francisco 
made  that  contention  when  he  San  Mateo  . . 
tatifie^  At  .a.  of  /the  San  Josf^  .... 

S^ate  C%m|Mi4gn  KiapMidttureE  Scrkiiton  .'T.s 

Cimmittee  concerning  litepture  Seattle  . 

racased  in  Ohio,  Pennsylvania  Shrevepori 
au  other  pivotal  states.  •  South  Bend  .■ 

Ben.  Joseph  H.  BalJ.  Minne-  Spokane  .... 
sola  Republican,  who  is  support-  Sp.  Mailers  . 
iiA  the  Roosevelt-Truman  ticket,  Stockton  . . . 
t(^k  i.ssue.  The  former  political  Syracuse  . . . 
r^orter  for  the  St.  Paul  Pioneer  Topeka,  Kan< 
Pmss  and  Dispatch,  was  presid-  U.  P.  Home  . 
inh  in  the  absence  of  Sen.  Theo-  Washington  . 
dqre  F.  Green  of  Rhode  Island,  Wilkes-Barre 
cl|Birman.  He  asserted  a  daily  Worcester  . . 
newspaper  of  general  circula¬ 
tion  i^  in  ngwise  to  be  compared  Totals 


Global  Service 
plan  Advances. 
AP  Chief  Says 


founding. 

A  large  part  of  the  global  its  succes 
service  program  adopted  at  the  embodied 
^  meeting  of  the  Associated  today, 
press  board  of  directors  is  under 
ny,  Kent  Cooper,  executive  di- 
re^r,  announced  this  week 
I  report  that  AP  news  and  photo 
grvices.  expanded  or  newly  or- 
have  been  opened  for 
llie  Scandinavian  and  North  Sea 
awntries.  France.  Italy,  the 
fterian  Peninsula,  the  Mediter- 
nnean.  Africa,  China.  India  and 
tiK  Pacific. 

S; _ 1-1--. -  - 

littn  a  gradual  development  of  editorial  this 


Chi.  Tribune 
Answers  FDR's 
'Hon.  Mention' 

The  Chicago  Tribune's  answer 
to  President  Roosevelt’s  refer- 

_  ence  to  that  newspaper  in  his 

“since  1930,  he  said,  there  has  Chicago  address  Oct.  28,  was  an 
littn  a  gradual  development  of  editorial  this  week  entitled: 
AP  services  on  a  global  basis.  “Honorable  Mention”  in  which 
Completion  of  the  program  will  the  Tribune  pointed  out  that  it 
bt  under  the  direction  of  Lloyd  is  the  only  newspaper  the  Presi- 


ndio  the  world  over,”  Mr.  Coo¬ 
per  said.  “Trustworthy  and  im- 
pirtial  news,  whether  in  copy  or 


4300,000  JOBS 
TO  DO  TODAY 


ind  Bern  and  serves  33  news-  outstanding  exponent  in  this 
papers  in  Switzerland.  It  has  a  land  of  an  American  foreign  pol- 
^time  bureau  in  Stockho^,  icy  founded  upon  American 
dBtnbuting  news  to  15  Swedish  rights  and  interests.” 
cUents,  and  handling  reports  for  ^  b 

seven  newspapers  in  Finland,  i?  p  ei  ri" 

Before  the  German  occupation  aVlOSGS#  Dl#  L/168* 

of  Denmark,  the  U.P.  served  14  Wrote  His  Own  Obit 
ftmish  clients  and  eight  in  Nor-  i.  o  nr 

way.  the  report  said.  Rl^  ^  # 

- - -  •  -  - - - oiv.  publisher  of  the  Marshall 

Ml..  T\  ,  (Mich.)  Evening  Chronicle  and 

natakoc  Daily  Marks  foamddr  aati  first  pmnkli?  of 
lOOlh  AnniversatY..  '  SSS 

Hwjtax.  N.  S.,  Nov.  1 — The  iUneas  was,  parried  to  the  paper’s 
Chronicle,  morning  daily,  readers  in  an  obituary  written 
oaa  just  marked  its  IfiQth  anni-  by  the.  veteran  newspaper ) man 
'Wiaxy  with  thit  iksue'of  a‘44-  himsell. 

page  centennial  edition.  ’The  A  few  hours  after  his  death,  a 
Wper  was  founded  in  1844  under  nuragi  at  the  hospital  harnded 
tne  dfiection  of  Joseph  Howe.  »  sheaf  of  newspaper  copy  to 
PUlMtrt  in  the 'annals  of  Cana-  Mrs.  Moses,  who  filled  in  blank 
history  '  for  his  fight  for  spaces  with  the  time  and  place 
“WWii  of  the  press  and  re-  of  death,  and  sent  it  by  mes- 
yyflile  government  in  Nova  senger  to  the  newspaper!  office. 

'  Arriving  at  work  the  next 

The  edition  carried  many  arti-  morninig.  Managing  Editor  Wil- 


'Fhese  are  busy,  clays  for  everybody  in  the 
telephone  business.  About"  i.300^000^ 
Toll  and  Long  Distance  messe^s 
over  the  lines '  in  the'^a^erage  bositiess 
day.  (Hiatus  in  addition  to  more  than 
100,000,000  daily  loeal  conversations.) 

Most  of  these  millions  of  messages  go 
through  all  right  but  sometimes  the  Long 
Distance  lines  to  war-busy  centers  get 
crowded.  Tlieu  the  Long  Distance  oper¬ 
ator  may  ask  your  help  by  saying  — 
^^Please  limit  your  call  to  3  minutes.’’ 
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IOW.%  tConlliiiiml) 

1940 

Keokuk  Onto  Citr  A-  Conml- 

tution-Democrat  .  .*1 

Mount  Plcaiiant  New> .  3 

Ottumwa  Courier  .  2 

9ioux  City  Joumal-Trihuiip.  3 
Sioux  City  Reporter .  3 


Mary^’ille  Forum  . 

Nevada  Mail  A  Pont . 

Poplar  Bluff  American  R< 

public  . 

St.  Chartee  Baiiner-Newe.  . 
*St.  Lout*  Poet-Di«pat<'h.  . 

Sedalla  Capital  . 

Seilhlia  nemoonit  . 


191 1 

3 


KANMAH 

Garden  City  Telflffrani . 3 

Hulehinaon  Nowa-Herald .  .  .  3 
latw  rence  Untveraity  Dally 

Kanean  .  3 

Lilieral  SoiithweNl  Times.  ,  .  0 
Ottawa  Herald  .  8 


M«IXT.\X.V 

Groat  Falla  Lieader . 

Lewiston  D<-mo<Tal-News 
(m*c)  . 


1 


KK.>Tl'(  KY 
AHliland  Independent . 


Mayflcld  Messenrcr  .  1 

Mit.VHrille  Independent .  1 

Paris  Rnterprlse  .  1 


NMBRAHK.V 

Grand  Island  Independent.  .  3 
Lincoln  Journal  t  mAc  I .  .  .  .  3 
Omaha  Joumal-Stoi'kman ...  3 
Omaha  World-Herald  (mAc)  3 
Plattsmouth  Journal .  1 


LOL'ISIA.V.V 

Ruslon  Leader  .  2 


.\KVAI».\ 

•Btiultler  City  News .  3 

Carson  City  Appe.vl .  1 

Reno  Gazette  .  3 


NKW  UAMlbiHIKK 

Manchester  La-ader  .  2 

Nashua  Teleirraph  . 3 


AugiiM,-!  Kennebp<'  Journal. 

2 

2 

Pcrtlanil  Bxpreaa . 

2 

3 

Port  1. -tad  Sunday  T>>Wram . . 

2 

2 

MARYLAND 

Aiiiiapolia  Capital  . 

3 

2 

Saliabury  TImi-t  . 

2 

MARHAI  HI'.SETTN 

*  Bouton  rhriztian  Soioiu-o 
Monitor . 

BoMon  Olobo  ( mla^  t . 

3 

.3 

Bo«toa  Poat  . 

3 

3 

Clinton  Item  . . . 

2 

2 

Fritminsliam  Now*.  . 

2 

3 

Glouoealor  Time«  . 

2 

2 

Hav  erhill  Soaday  Rv<-or<l .  .  . 

2 

2 

Lowt-Il  Sunday  TV-lxcrvin .... 

3 

1 

M.-iKien  New*  . 

3 

3 

Northampton  Haaipzhiro  Oa- 
zettp  . 

3 

3 

•Pittafleld  Borkahirp  Evening 
Eagle . 

» 

1 

•Springfield  Rnpubliean .  . .  . 

I 

1 

Springfield  Union  . 

2 

2 

Taunton  Gazette  . 

2 

2 

Woburn  Time*  . 

a 

:< 

MICHIGAN 

•Adrian  Telegram  . 

2 

2 

•Detroit  Newa  . 

2 

2 

Flint  Journal  . 

2 

2 

Houghton  Mining  Gazette.  , 

2 

2 

Imiiwood  Globe  . 

2 

2 

Gazette  . 

2 

2 

Marquette  Mining  Journal.  . 

2 

2 

MINNBSOTA 


XKW  JKRBKY 

Atlantic  City  Press . 

Atlantic  City  TTnloii  . 

Bridzetun  News  . 

Elizabeth  Journal  . 

Newark  Sunday  Call . 

Passaic  Sunday  Eairle . 

Paterson  Sunday  Eaale . 

Red  Bank  Standard . 

Woodbury  Times  . 

Albuquerque  Journal  . 

Portales  News  . 

Roswell  Dispatch  . 

Roswell  Record  . 

•Tucumcari  News  . 

Elmira  Advertiser  . 

*Elmira  Star-Gazette  . 

Geneva  Times  . 

Glens  Falls  Post-Star  . 

Glens  Falls  Times . 

Hempstead  Newiula.v  . 

Medina  Joumal-Rezisler 

Newburzh  News  . 

Brooklyn  Earle  . 

•New  York  Times  . 

New  York  World-Tcleirram . 
Ordensburx  Advani’e-News . . 
Ossininr  Citizen-Rerister  .  . . 
HattsburK  Pros  Kepublican. . 
Port  Jervis  ITnion-Gazctte.  . 

•Rome  Sentinel  . 

Sarauac  Lake  .Vdirondack 

Enterprise  . 

Synause  Herald-Journal  . .  . 

iS^y  Times-R«  <-ord  . 

Troy  Observer  Budxct  . 

Wellsville  Reporter  . 


NORTH  II.\KOT.\ 

1919 

•Bismarck  (Mandan) 

Pioneer  .  3 

Jamestown  Sun  .  3 

Grand  Forks  Herald .  3 

Fars'o  Forum  .  3 

OHIO 

•.\kron  Beacon-Journal  ...  3 

Allianci-  Review  .  3 

Ashtabula  Star-Bcaeon  ....  3 

Celina  Standard  .  1 

Chillicothe  Gazette  .  3 

Columbus  Lantern  .  3 

Dover  Reporter  .  3 

Fremont  News-Messenxer  .  .  1 

Kenton  Democrat  .  1 

Lima  News  .  3 

Lisbon  Journal  .  3 

Loran  News  .  3 

.Mount  Vernon  News .  3 

Piqua  Call  .  3 

Tiffin  Advertiser-Tribune  .  .  3 
Zanesville  News  .  3 

OKL.\HO.U.\ 

Blackwell  Journal-Tribune.  .  3 

•Uuncaii  Banner  .  3 

Enid  News  .  3 

Enid  Kaxle  .  3 

FrtHlerick  Leader  .  1 

Miami  News-Record  .  3 

Mubkoxis'  Phoenix  .  3 

.MuskoKts-  Times-DcmiKTat .  ,  3 
•Ponca  City  News  .  3 


SOITH  fAKOMNA 

1 919 

.\iuler«on  Mail  .  1 

•Charleston  News  A  Courier  2 


SOI TH  DAKOTA 

•Huron  Huronite  . 

Is-a  I  Call  . 

Pieris’  Capital  Journal  ,  ,  ,  , 


OREGON 

Ashland  Tidinxs  .  3 

•Salem  Oretron  Statesman..  3 


Faribault  Nes 


MUMHBHIPPI 

■Biloxi-Gulfport  Herald.  ...  I 


MUMOURI 

•Columbia  Missourian 
Independence  Examiner  .  . 
Isdionon  Mews  . 


NORTH  CAROMN.t 
Burlinzton  Times-News  ...  3 

•Durham  Herald  . .  I 

Durham  Sun  .  I 

Greensboro  Re<'ord  .  1 

•  Hemlersonville  Times.News  3 
•Hirh  Point  Enterprisi-  ....  1 
New  Bam  Sun-Journal  ....  1 
Winston-Salem  Journal  ....  1 


PKNNSVLV.VNIA 

.Ashland  News  . 

Beaver  Falls-N'ew  Brixliton 

News-Tribune  . 

Butler  Earle  . 

Carlisle  S«-ntinel  . 

ronnellsvillc  Courier  . 

Danville  News  . 

Lansford  Record  . 

•Lock  Haven  Express . 

McKeesport  News  . 

Mahanoy  City  Record- 

American . 

Meadville  Tribune- 

Republican  . 

Meadville  Republican  . 

OH  Pity  Derrick  . 

•Philadelphia  Bulletin  .... 
Pittshiirrh  la'Xal  Journal... 
•Pittsburxh  Post  Gazette... 

Poltsvlllc  Journal  . 

Scranton  Times  . 

Shenandoah  Herald  . 

Stab-  College  A  Bi-lh-fontc 

Centre  Daily  Times . 

Tyrone  Herald  . 

Washington  Reitortir  . 

Williamsport  Sun  A  Gazette 
A  Bulletin . 


RHODE  IMI..4ND 

•Providence  Journal  . 

•Providen<a-  Bulletin  . 

•West  Warwick  Pawtiixet 

V.alley  Times  . 

Wooiisockt  t  Call  . 


TENNI'MHEE 

Athens  Post -Athenian  .  1 

•Chattanooga  Times  . 8 

Cleveland  Banner  .  1 

Johnson  City  Press-Chronicle  1 
•Memphis  Commercial 

Apiieal . 4 

•Memphis  Press-Scimitar  . .  2 

TEXAS 

•.Vtln-ns  Review  .  I 

Beaumont  Enterpris*?  . 3 

•Beaumont  Journal  .  1 

Bonham  Favorite  .  1 

Brownsville  Herald  . 3 

Browiiwood  Bulletin . 3 

Childress  Index . 2 

•Dalhart  Texan  . 3 

Dallas  News  . 0 

Edinburg  Valley  Review ...  3 

•El  Paso  Herald-Post  . 2 

Gilmer  Mirror  .  I 

Greenville  Herald  .  I 

Marlin  Dcmo<'rRt  .  1 

Mineral  Wells  lnd<‘x  . 2 

Shu  .Vnat  lo  Standard  . 1 

Te.xarkaiia  Gai'Ztte  . 2 

Waco  Times-Heralil  .  1 

Wichita  Palls  Record-News.  1 
Wichita  Palls  Times .  1 

VTRGINI.\ 

Danville  Bee  .  1 

Fretlericksburg  Free  Lance- 

Star  .  1 

Portsmouth  Star  .  1 

Pulaski  Southwest  Times  .  .  1 
•Staunton  News-Leader  ...  3 
•Staunton  licader  . 3 

WASHINGTON 

Port  .Viiaeles  Evening  News.  3 

Seattle  Star  .  1 

Vancouver  Columbian  . 2 

Yakima  Herald  . 2 

A'akima  Republic  . 2 

WEST  VIRGINIA 

Beckley  Post-Herald  . 2 

Charleston  Gazette  . 1 

Fairmont  West  Virginian...  2 
Keyser  Mineral  News  Tribune  1 

-Morgantown  Post . 2 

Parkersburg  News  . 2 

Point  Pleasant  Register  ....  3 

WIWONSIN 

•Chippewa  Falls  Herald-Tele¬ 
gram  . 2 

Green  Bay  Press-Gazette ....  2 

Monroe  Times  . 3 

Oshkosh  Northwestern  ....  2 

Shawano  Leader  . 3 

Sheboygan  Press  .  1 

Superior  Telegram  . 3 

Wausau  Reconl-Herald  ...  2 
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Fiffiid  Buys  Two 
Large  Bc»k  Houses 


Field  Enterpriser.  Inc.,  corpo¬ 
ration  organised  by  Marshall 
Field,  publiaher  of  the  Chicago 
Sun  and  PM,  has  acquired  the 
book  publishing  houses  of  Simon 
and  ^huater,  Inc.,  and  Pocket 
Books,  Inc.,  it  was  announced 
this  week.  Editorial  direction 
will  remain  in  the  hands  of  the 
founders  and  present  editors. 

Following  the  transfer.  Mr. 
Field.  Robert  F.  deGraff,  of 
Pocket  Books,  Inc.,  and  Richard 
L.  Simon,  M.  Lincoln  Schuster 
and  Leon  Shlmkin,  of  Simon  and 
Schuster,  Inc.,  announced  plans 
to  expand  their  book  publish¬ 
ing. 

Capital  for  the  program,  and 
for  related  projects  that  may  be 
considered  in  the  future,  both  in 
the  U.  S.  and  overseas,  will  be 


provided  under  an  arrangement 
just  concluded  by  both  firms 
with  Mr.  Field,  without  any 
public  stock  offering. 

A  recently  published  report 
that  Simon  and  Schuster,  Inc., 
was  planning  to  publish  new 
cloth-bound  books,  such  as  now 
usually  sell  for  $2  to  $3.50,  for 
less  than  $1  was  denied.  The 
present  retail  price  structure  of 
new  cloth-bound  books  will  be 
continued,  it  was  stated,  although 
timely  and  topical  publications 
will  be  issued  occasionally  in 
pamphlet  form. 

Pocket  Books,  Inc.,  which  in 
its  first  five  years  of  publishing 
has  issued  more  than  100  million 
25-cent  volumes,  has  already 
earned  for  the  original  publish¬ 
ers  and  authors  more  than 
$1,000,000.  The  firm  has  recently 
undertaken  a  foreign-language 
publishing  program  in  Latin 
America. 


Wallace  Charges  Texts 
Of  Dewey  Talks  Varied 


A  charge  that  the’Republicans 
sent  out  two  versions  of  a  speech 
by  Governor  Dewey,  one  for 
southern  readers  and  one  for 
northern  readers,  was  made  this 
week  by  Vlce-Ptesident  Henry 
A.  Wallace,  citing  texts  printed 
in  the  Memphis  (Tenn.)  Press- 
Scimitar  and  St.  Petersburg 
(Fla.)  Times. 

The  southern  dailies.  Wallace 
said  in  a  speech  at  Chicago,  re¬ 
ceived  copies  in  which  Dewey’s 
pledge  to  retain  the  Fair  Em¬ 
ployment  Practices  Committee 
was  omitted.  J.  Z.  Howard, 
managing  editor  of  the  Press- 
Scimitar,  replied  that  a  correc¬ 
tion  had  been  received  from  the 
Associated  Press,  but  was  not 
made  because  the  copy  desk  as¬ 
sumed  that  the  copyreader  who 
had  handled  the  text  had  taken 


care  of  it.  The  copyreader  mst 
home  before  the  correction  ciHi 
in.  However,  Howard  said,  lb 
FEPC  pledge  was  contained  s 
the  page  one  story  on  the  DewiJ 
speech. 

The  AP  quoted  the  foltor 
ing  comment  by  the  FlonR 

‘**“^lce-Pre8ident  Wallace  M 
done  a  public  service  in  cuw 
attention  to  Gov.  Dewy’s  Sjir 
tie  double  talk  on  the  Fair 
ployment  Practices  Commit!#. 
The  FEPC  is  a  political  hotpobi 

to.  Negroes  and  foreign-bom 
ers  in  northern  cities  love  l#i 
FEPC,  while  many  southeni«i| 
abhor  it. 
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J.  L  Rider  Dies 

John  L.  Rider,  33,  co-iRd3lie*| 
of  the  Blackfoot  (Ida.)  BrUSM 
died  in  Logan,  Utidi,  this 
of  a  heart  ailment.  He  had  m#| 
ill  since  last  February. 

SHIR  fM>  MevRibf  4.  HHl  IDI 
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Paper  Salvage 
Aids  Free  Press 
Abroad — ANPA 

Newspapers  of  the  United 
States  lend  a  helping  hand 
to  the  cause  of  a  free  press 
in  liberated  nations  by  intensify- 
in|  their  waste  paper  drives,  the 
American  Newspaper  Publishers 
Amociation  suggested  today  in  a 
statement  on  the  great  need  for 
paper  and  paperboard  in  the 
war  effort  . 

The  requirements  of  liberated 
countries  for  paper  are  now 
being  weighed  by  Washington 
agencies,  the  ANPA  was  in- 
fanned.  War  Production  Board 
officials  referred  to  requests  re¬ 
ceived  from  France  and  Belgium 
u  being  very  high  but  said  they 
would  be  pared  down. 

Army  Supplies  Europe 
Asserting  underground  news¬ 
papers  would  be  replaced  by  a 
free  press,  the  report  said  Nazi 
armies  fleeing  from  occupied 
countries  took  with  them  what¬ 
ever  paper  they  could  transport 
to  Germany.  The  Army  is  now 
supplying  paper  necessary  to  re¬ 
store  civil  governments  and  the 
economy  of  Europe,  but  soon  re¬ 
quests  for  paper  will  be  chan¬ 
nelled  through  the  United  Na¬ 
tions  Relief  and  Rehabilitation 
Administration  and  the  Foreign 
Economic  Administration. 

In  reply  to  the  inquiry  made 
on  behalf  of  Edwin  S.  Friendly, 
chairman  of  the  U.  S.  Victory 
Wute  Paper  Campaign,  and 
Walter  S.  Dear,  chairman  of  the 
Newspaper  Pulpwood  Commit¬ 
tee,  Washington  officials  pre¬ 
dicted  the  U.  S.  would  get  little 
wood  pulp  from  Scandinavian 
countries  for  some  time  after  the 
war  in  Europe  ends. 

“Swedish  pulp  will  be  in  de- 
i^d  by  many  countries  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  the  United  States,”  a  De¬ 
partment  ef  Commerce  report 
stated. 

Military  requirements  for  pa¬ 
per  and  paperboard  items  are 
at  a  wartime  peak,  especially 
for  packaging  of  supplies  and 
for  maps  made  from  long-fibre 
pulp.  WPB  officials  also  esti- 
■uated  that  private  industry 
would  need  huge  quantities  of 
paper  and  paperboard  immedi- 
wly  after  V-E  Day,  and  even 
before,  to  market  civilian  items 
unavailable  heretofore. 

Tie  effects  of  the  organization 
Of  the  Paper  Trooper  program 
flowing  the  resumption  of 
»mool  are  now  beginning  to  be 
left  as  figures  for  waste  paper 
rollMtions  approach  weekly  the 
monthly  goal  of  667,000  tons  of 
salvage.  Collections  for  the  week 
ending  Sept.  16  reached  88%  of 
the  we^ly  goal;  for  the  week 
^mg  Sept.  23,  90%;  Sept.  30, 
and  Oct.  7,  93%. 

.  Mrollments  of  school  children 
in  the  program  as  of  Oct.  25  ap¬ 
proached  a  million,  with  937,608 
iZjroblams  already  distributed. 
2J,321  chevrons  for  additional 
?^te  paper  collections.  209,748 
“fividual  and  5(7,743  school  cer¬ 
ates  of  merit  and  954,300 
hi^hold  ple^e  cards. 

From  Washington  Howard 


Bailey,  Washington  Star,  reports 
great  success  with  the  PT  move¬ 
ment,  which  “seems  to  have 
fired  the  imagination  of  the 
.school  children,  who  are  already 
outdoing  the  wonderful  record 
they  made  last  year” — 7.394,090 
pounds  and  $48,000  for  school 
equipment,  hot  lunches,  etc. 

Elsewhere  paper  drives  netted 
money  and  interesting  develop¬ 
ments.  A  paper  drive  by  the 
women’s  service  organization  at 
the  Des  Moines  Register  &  Trib¬ 
une  resulted  in  a  collection 
among  new  employes  of  31  tons, 
which  supplied  money  for 
Christmas  presents  to  employes 
in  the  armed  forces. 

In  Lowell,  Mass.,  the  Sun  pub¬ 
lishes  pictures  of  the  two  top 
Paper  Troopers  and  gives  them 
$5  prizes,  and  the  waste  paper 
dealers  give  $10  weekly  prizes 
to  "worthy”  PT  members. 

In  San  Antonio,  Tex.,  the  re¬ 
cent  victory  of  Patsy  LeVision, 
who  collected  142,851  pounds  of 
waste  paper,  almost  10  times  her 
previous  national  record  of  15,- 
645  pounds,  ended  the  city’s 
Third  U.  S.  Victory  Waste  Paper 
campaign  with  a  total  of  8.039,- 
780  pounds  salvaged.  King  and 
queen  titles  were  awarded  the 
Winers  and  $50  War  Bonds. 

In  Omaha,  faced  by  a  shortage 
of  trucks  for  the  monthly  col¬ 
lections,  the  World-Herald  sold 
the  school  board  on  a  monthly 
pick-up  for  each  of  the  55  public 
schools  and  overcame  the  fire 
hazard  by  buying  nine  tents, 
which  are  moved  from  school  to 
school  and  used  to  keep  the  pa¬ 
per  dry  in  bad  weather. 

■ 

Lost  American  on  Guam 
Publishes  Netvspaper 

Among  the  activities  which 
occupied  Warrant  Officer  George 
Ray  Tweed,  USN,  who  was  the 
last  American  alive  on  Guam, 
where  he  had  lived  in  hiding 
for  31  months  until  American 
troops  re-took  the  island  from 
the  Japs,  was  the  publication  of 
a  newspaper.  How  he  handled 
it  he  tells  in  an  article,  “31 
Months  Behind  the  Jap  Lines.” 
published  in  the  December  is¬ 
sue  of  American  magazine. 

Once  he  had  gotten  his  radio 
in  working  order,  Tweed  found 
that  the  natives  were  avidly  in¬ 
terested  in  news  from  America 
and  regarding  American  action 
in  the  Pacific  war  theater  and 
that  inspired  him  to  produce 
the  typewritten  publication  with 
a  circulation  of  five  copies. 

“A  native  who  had  worked  in 
the  Navy  communications  office 
before  the  war  brought  me  a 
typewriter,  and  the  Guam  Eagle 
was  born,”  he  wrote.  “I  took 
the  name  from  a  little  American 
newspaper  suppressed  when  the 
Japs  came  in. 

“My  paper  was  only  one  sheet 
of  typewritten  news  reports,  but 
to  the  natives  of  Guam  it  was  as 
important  as  all  of  our  millions 
of  newspapers  and  magazines 
put  together.  It  was  America 
still  speaking  its  word  of  hope 
and  freedom  through  the  din  of 
battle,  across  the  seas.  It  was 
passed  from  hand  to  hand,  but 
only  the  hands  of  the  trusted.” 

He  prepared  the  paper  regu¬ 
larly  for  four  months  until  he 
was  driven  to  flight  again. 


Air  Conference 
Sessions  Open 
To  Reporters 

Berle  Promises  Access 
To  Full  Meetings  .  .  . 

150  Newsmen  Present 

Chicago,  Nov.  2 — Newspaper 
men  numbering  more  than  150. 
covering  the  International  Civil 
Aviation  Conference  which 
opened  here  yesterday  at  the 
Stevens  Hotel,  took  renewed 
hope  that  the  American  stand 
for  free  and  full  coverage  of 
the  deliberations  will  stand 
throughout  the  sessions. 

Adoif  A.  Berle,  Jr.,  temporary 
president  of  the  conference  and 
chairman,  ex  officio,  of  the  steer¬ 
ing  committee,  announced  the 
committee  expressed  the  desire 
to  have  as  many  sessions  as  pos¬ 
sible  open  to  the  press. 

“Accordingly,”  he  said,  “it  was 
determined  that  the  planary  ses¬ 
sions  and  the  full  meetings  of 
the  technical  committees  shall 
be  open  to  the  press  with  the 
understanding,  of  course,  that 
executive  sessions  of  the  confer¬ 
ence  and  of  the  technical  com¬ 
mittees  may  be  held  if  required. 
It  was  agreed  that  in  order  to 
expedite  the  work  of  the  con¬ 
ference  the  meetings  of  the  sub¬ 
committees  shall  be  private.” 

Mr.  Berle  suggested  to  dele¬ 
gates  of  more  than  50  Allied 
and  neutral  nations  at  the  open¬ 
ing  session  that  all  the  delega¬ 
tions  should  plan  to  give  an 
accounting  of  their  national  aims 
and  purposes  before  the  open 
sessions  "to  the  end  that  there 
shall  be  the  greatest  public 
knowledge  of  the  debates  which 
go  on.” 

Newsmen  expressed  the  hope 
that  the  parley  on  post-war  air 
commerce  may  avoid  the  cloak 
of  diplomatic  secrecy  which  cov¬ 
ered  the  international  discus¬ 
sions  at  Hot  Springs,  Bretton 
Woods  and  Dumbarton  Oaks.  It 
is  possible  that  the  conference 
rules  committee  may  reverse  the 
recommendations  of  the  steer¬ 
ing  committee,  but  such  possi¬ 
bility  was  deemed  unlikely  be¬ 
cause  of  the  strong  position 
taken  by  the  American  delega¬ 
tion. 

More  than  .50.000  words  were 
filed  over  25  Western  Union 
wires  at  the  opening  session, 
including  10.000  cabled  words  to 
newspapers  in  England.  Aus¬ 
tralia.  Mexico  and  China.  An 
even  heavier  file  is  anticipated 
as  the  conference  progresses. 

Lincoln  White  of  the  U.  S. 
State  Department  is  chief  press 
relations  officer  for  the  confer¬ 
ence,  assisted  by  a  staff  from 
Washington.  Newspaper  men  are 
being  housed  at  the  Stevens 
Hotel  along  with  delegates.  A 
press  room  has  been  set  up  on 
the  third  floor,  adjoining  West¬ 
ern  Union  headquarters. 

The  Office  of  War  Information 
has  assigned  a  staff  of  techni¬ 
cians  and  writers  to  cover  the 
conference  and  will  transmit  re¬ 
ports  to  points  outside  the  West¬ 
ern  Hemisphere  by  short-wave 
radio. 


Membership  in  British 
ABC  Up  to  374  in  '44 

Despite  the  war,  membership 
in  the  English  Audit  Bureau  of 
Circulations  has  increased,  ac¬ 
cording  to  an  ABC  report  just 
released.  Between  October, 
1941,  and  September,  1944,  total 
membership  has  risen  from  315 
to  374  while  a  breakdown  shows 
membership  of  national  adver¬ 
tisers  to  have  increased  from 
154  to  168.  of  advertising  agen¬ 
cies  from  50  to  60  and  of  pub¬ 
lishers  from  111  to  146. 

"Experience  of  the  past  three 
years  leads  to  the  conclusion.” 
the  report  declares,  “that  ad¬ 
vertisers  and  agencies  are  be¬ 
coming  much  more  ABC-minded 
and  the  ‘naughty’  days  of  sell¬ 
ing  space  on  mythical  figures 
are  numbered." 

Because  of  inflated  circula¬ 
tions  in  certain  sections  of  Eng¬ 
land  caused  by  the  influx  of 
evacuees  from  bomb-threatened 
areas,  numerous  provincial 
weeklies,  however,  are,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  report,  refraining 
from  joining  the  bureau  until 
after  the  war  when  their  cir¬ 
culations  have  become  normal. 

’Though  upon  general  ABC 
matters  the  usual  half  yearly 
audits  have  been  conducted  in 
June  and  December,  regardless 
of  the  war,  owing  to  paper 
shortage  facsimiles  of  publisher 
member  certificates  have  not 
been  supplied  to  members  as  in 
pre-war  years.  Instead  a  sum¬ 
mary  of  the  certificates  is  issued. 
■ 

Advertisers  Back  “Know 
Presidents"  Contest 

Advertisers  in  the  Bethlehem 
( Pa. )  Globe-Times  are  cooper¬ 
ating  in  sponsoring  a  "Know 
Your  Presidents’’  contest  tieing 
in  with  the  coming  election. 

Each  ad  in  a  two-page  spread 
contains,  in  addition  to  the  mer¬ 
chant’s  signature,  a  picture  of 
a  President  to  be  identified  and 
certain  questions  about  him  to 
be  answered.  Also  required  of 
contestants  is  an  estimate  of  the 
number  of  popular  votes  each 
Presidential  candidate  this  year 
will  receive  in  the  county.  The 
vote  number  will  be  checked 
against  the  figures  appearing  in 
the  Globe-Times  of  Nov.  8. 

Prizes  in  War  Stamps  of  $10. 
$5.  and  $1  will  be  given. 

■ 

WE  Hearing  on  Nov.  13 

A  hearing  on  the  charge  that 
WE — The  People’s  Picture  Mag¬ 
azine  violated  paper  regulations 
has  been  adjourned  until  Nov.  13 
by  the  War  Production  Board, 
it  was  announced  this  week  as 
the  New  York  World-Telegram 
disclosed  that  15  tons  of  paper 
had  been  used  by  three  different 
publishers  to  produce  the  mag¬ 
azine.  ’The  newspaper  hM 
claimed  the  new  periodical  is 
“undisguised  fourth-term  prop¬ 
aganda.” 

221  Enroll 

The  largest  freshman  class  on 
record  is  enrolled  in  the  school 
of  journalism  of  the  University 
of  Wisconsin  this  fall.  It  num¬ 
bers  221  students,  including  180 
women  and  41  men. 
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Classified 

Advertisements 

SITUATION  WANTED 
(CmIi  wHIi  Or^i 

I  tim*— ^  p*f  Un* 

4  Hhiw  .40  p*r  lln*  par  inMifion 

HELF  WANTED  and 
AU.  OTHEK  CLASSinCATIONS 

I  tima— .90  par  Una 
2  Hma^— .10  par  lina  par  IntarHon 
4  timaa— .70  par  lina  par  intartlen 

«ORMS  CLOSE  WEDNESDAY  NOON 
FOR  CURRENT  WEEK'S  ISSUE 

To  ealcuiata  eett  of  any  clattiflad  ad* 
varfhamant,  count  fiva  avaraga  word* 
to  Hm  lino.  Minimum  tpaco  aceoptod 
for  poblicafion  it  tbroo  Knot.  Advar- 
Htort  wfto  kay  tbair  adt,  Boi  No.  EDI¬ 
TOR  R  PUBLISHER  tbould  aonaidar 
diit  at  four  wordt. 


Machanicol  Bqwipiiiopt  Por  l«lo 

008S  82  paffr  “StraiRhtlioe’ '  prms 
with  eolor  cylinder,  22^"  eat-off,  A.C. 
motor  equipment  and  4  stereotrae  ma¬ 
chine*.  Box  1494.  Editor  &  Pub- 
Heher 

0088  UNmiBB  FOLDBB  with  Croat 
AtaaeiatinK  equipment.  Thit  folder  la 
praatioally  new  and  ta  arailaUe  at 
OBoa.  Safiwn  Printing  Oe.,  0648  Byl- 
reater  Are,.  Detroit  7,  Mich. 

U8BD  B  OOLUmf  Hammond  Stereo- 
typo  ontBt  iBolnding  mat  maker.  Uoe- 
trie  dryer.  Electrie  scorcher.  Humidor 
and  eaater.  Machine  it  in  Bret  elaae 
eondition  and  little  need.  Price 
$400.00.  Jay  Salter,  684  South  Good- 
man  St.,  Roehaatar,  N.  T. 


Macfc— fc«l  If  IpaiwH  Wo8>«d 

IMTBBXSTBD  IN  BUTIMS  BBORAV- 
nvo  FLAMT.  Oire  full  dataile.  Ad- 
dreae  Box  1800,  Editor  A  Pnbliahe^ 
IHTBBBSTBD  in  buying  d-page  Du¬ 
plex  or  Qoaa  Newspaper  Press,  alto  a 
Model  8  or  14  Linotype.  State  full 
partieulsrt  together  with  serial  num¬ 
ber.  Box  No.  160T,  Editor  A  Pub- 

liaher.  _ 

HBWBPAPBB  naade  standard  make 
heary  dutr  mat  roller.  Must  be  in 
good  eonditton.  Timet-Jonmal,  Vine- 
land.  N.  J. 

OWE  STAWDASD  OOSS  UNIT,  16 
page  rapacity,  22*',”  cut  off.  Prefer 
one  of  t02T  to  1080  manufacture  in 
good  running  oondition.  Write  Box 

1401,  Editor  A  F^blither. _ 

WAHTBD— 24  or  32  page  Newspaper 
Press,  two  plates  wide.  Box  1505. 
Editor  A  Publisher. 

WABTBD 

Qoaa  piaaa,  single  width  (two  pagea 
wide).  1814  inen  printing  diameter — 
21 N  inch  out-off  or  daek  for  same. 
Qiao  full  detaila  and  priees.  Ban 

1042.  Editor  A  PubUsher. _ 

WAMTBO  TO  BUT  — PoBard  Ailing 
Addresser  for  printing  names  on  mail¬ 
ing  paper.  Qiee  aaodal,  age,  oondiMon 
and  price.  Bax  1891.  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


Ngw$po|w  HaIp  WowHd 

BDITOBIAli  BU8IHB88  OVnOB- 
CIBOUIiATIOH 

AXJ.  MBOHAWIOAL  OBAPTS 

Permanent  positions  in  all  linea  of 
newspaper  work  are  immediately  arall- 
nble  in  the  Washington  state  daily 
newspaper  field.  If  interested  in  em¬ 
ployment  forward  your  application  at 
once — stating  name,  age,  preriona 
training  and  experienon,  referoneea — 
aeceptaole  Initial  salary — date  avail¬ 
able  far  work.  Placement  eervlee  rend¬ 
ered  abaoltttriy  free.  Write; 

ALLIED  DAILY  WBW8PAPBBS 
OP  WASmWOTOB 
901  Koekway-Lelaad  Building 
Olympia,  Washtugton 
Anthoriaed  Knferral  Required 


CAPABLE  BAMOUHa,  buying,  sell¬ 
ing,  mergers,  dailies  or  weekHee,  any¬ 
where  in  n.  S.  No  leases  or  trades. 
Ltm  Feighner  Ageney,  Nanheille,  Mich. 


Ngwapapgra  For  S«l« 


Nffwspapnra  Wanfwd 


EXPEBTEWCED  publisher  will  make 
Mubstnntial  payment  for  properly 
priced  newspaper  in  15.000  circulation 
class.  Box  1464.  Editor  A  Publisher. 

somewhere"  IN“THE"silDDi^ 

WEST  there  is  a  publisher  of.  a  daily 
grossing  $40,000  or  more  willing  to 
tell  to  right  man  to  carry  on  hia  work 
in  that  community.  Publisher  with  20 
years’  successful  editing  and  publish¬ 
ing  experience  including  developing 


loser'*  into  “winner'*  in  city  of 
10.000  must  make  change  for  health 
and  seeks  to  bny  snch  a  paper.  Com¬ 
munity  worker  and  bnilder,  college 
graduate:  married:  45'  years  of  age; 
Protestant.  Able  to  finance  Heal. 
Might  consider  weekly.  Prefer  North¬ 
west  Arkansas,  itonthwest  Missouri. 
Oklahoma.  West  Texas  or  Eastern 
New  Mexico.  Write  No.  1471.  care  of 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


WANT  country  weakly  natting  mini¬ 
mum  ten  tboninnd  yenrly.  All  eaah,  T 
am  no  broker.  Box  18S6,  Editor  A 
PnhHaher. 


WE  HAVE  over  1.200  live  prospects 
for  Daily  and  Weekly  Newspapers, 
ranging  from  the  cheapest  one-man 
plants  to  the  largest  metropolitan 
newspapera.  Send  for  a  set  of  our 
listing  blanks.  MAY  BROS.,  Bing¬ 
hamton.  N.  Y.  Brokers  since  1914. 
No  publicity. 


Hglp  WoirtA^ 


ADVBBTISINO  SALESMAN 
We've  one  of  the  best  cities  in  Iowa 
in  which  to  live  and  work,  pop.  30,- 
000;  we’ve  one  of  the  best  dailies  In 
the  state,  too  cir.  20.000;  we’ve  a 
place  for  you  if  a  reliable  newspaper 
diaplay  salesman,  not  a  “flash'*  but 
dependable;  as  a  staff  man  yon  would 
he  praetieally  yonr  own  boaa,  the  adv. 
mgr.  with  your  aeaounta.  Fall  datails 
with  picture  will  be  given  careful  con¬ 
sideration  and  prompt  reply.  All  cor¬ 
respondence  in  strict  confidence.  Her¬ 
ald.  Clinton.  Iowa. 


OONFIOBNTIAL  SBBVIOBS 
Dalig  and  Weakly  Newapnpera 
THB  OAMPBBLL  OOMVANT 
Park  Oentml  Bnlldlng,  Loa  Angelea 


Hklp  WoAtgd 
Advertising  (Cont’d) 
ADVERTISING  SALESMAN  fM  Chi¬ 
cago  and  Middle-Weat  for  two  dour- 
iahmg  A.B.C.  trade  papers.  Liberal 
salary  with  opportunity  for  a  real 
solid  man.  Write  in  full  to  publisher 
S.  Q.  Krivit,  881  Fourth  Ave.,  New 
York.  _ 


W.  H.  OLOVRR  OO.,  VBNTDRA,  OAL. 
OONFIDBNTIAL  data  on  dealrable 
newspaper  propertiea.  Inquire. 


NEWSPAPER- JOB  SHOP,  two  unop¬ 
posed  weeklies,  good  ran  job  work, 
automatic  equipment.  Annual  gross 
over  $17,000  without  outside  solicita¬ 
tion.  In  tine,  aoulbern  Ohio  town 
near  larger  cities.  Owner  wants  to 
retire.  $22,500.  one-third  cash  Box 
1467,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


VISALIA  TIMES  DELTA  SOLD 

One  of  California's  oldest  and  most 
substantial  county  seat  dailies  lias  just 
been  sold  to  E.  William  Kampe  of  .Ann 
Arbor.  Michigsii  by; 

ARTHl'H  W.  STYPE.s 
“Oiislity  Newspapers  Only" 

625  Market  Street 
San  Prancisco,  Calif. 

NOTE:  Write  me  in  ronfldenoe 
if  you  want  to  bay  nr 
sell  in  the  west. 


N«wipap*r  Pr«tf  EiigiAu«rt 

MACHINISTS — Dismantling,  moving, 
assembling  entire  Newspaper  Plante, 
repairs,  inaintenaiice.  Servioe  uatiou- 

LORENZ  PRINTERS  MACHINISTS  CO. 

35  Rose  St.  New  York. 


EXPERIENCED  PUBLISHER,  well 
tinaiiced,  best  credentials,  will  buy 
Southern  daily,  prefer  Carolina  or 
Florida.  Olve  details,  confidential. 
Box  1496.  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Halp  W«a««d 

CroktiM 


BUBUNOAME  (California)  Advance, 
Circulation  5,600  daily,  15  miles  from 
San  Francisco  wants  experienced  cir- 
I'ulstion  manager ;  mast  be  good  on  car¬ 
rier  promotions  and  know  office  op¬ 
eration.  single  preferred  a*  no  houses 
available.  Write  George  McQueen,  pub¬ 
lisher,  give  all  details  including  salary, 
photo  if  possible.  _ 


CIRC.  MANAGER  for  only  daily  in 
rich  growing  California  County.  Sal¬ 
ary  plus  bonus.  Give  experience,  ref 
erence*.  talary,  photo — Merced  Sun- 

Stsr. _ _  ________ 

DISTRICT  MANAGERS.  Large  mid 
west  Metropolitan  daily  has  nnnsual 
opportnnity  for  man  experienced  in 
Kiiperviaion  of  country  branches  and 
direct  carriers.  No  Sunday.  Small 
territory.  Home  every  night.  Liberal 
salary  and  car  allowance.  Excellent 


BERTH — Now  1 1 1  Subur¬ 
ban-Country  District  Manager.  Experi¬ 
enced.  knowing  bow  to  work  with  boys 
— Opportnnity.  Encltwe  anapahot.  Box 
1426.  Editor  A  Publisher. 


TOUR  OPPORTUNITY  NOW  I  Experi¬ 
enced  City  District  Manager  who  ran 
prodnee.  ran  entertain  thonght  of  ad¬ 
vancement.  Send  your  background  to¬ 
gether  with  references.  Box  1427, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


H«lp  WmH4 


»IB  WM1 

Ultarial 


AM  LOOKING  for  a  young  experienced 
newspaper  man  who  has  basinets  abil¬ 
ity  to  act  as  manager  of  a  weekly 
newspaper  in  a  city  of  100,000  people. 
Box  1506,  Editor  A  Publisher. 
BURUNQAMS  (California)  Advance 
circulation  5,600  daily — 15  miles  from 
San  Francisco,  wants  experienced  city 
beat  reporter,  man  or  woman,  single 
preferred,  at  no  hontet  available. 
Write  George  McQueen,  pnblisher, 
give  all  details  including  salary,  photo 
if  available. 


Hfflp  Woiitvd 

Editorial  (Coat’d) 


OLASSIPIED  ADVERTISmO  solicitor 
wanted,  man  or  woman.  Albert  2ug- 
smitb.  Publisher,  Daily  Herald,  Atlan- 
tic  City,  N.  J. 


DinU^T  BALUKAN,  New  York 
State  unopposed  dally,  beantifnl  city 
with  nmiiual  advantofea,  over  60,000 
popalatioB.  Modem  ^ant,  good  btraa- 
ing,  groat  oppertnaity  for  goad  saan 
from  amaller  dally  or  weekly.  Worth¬ 
while  salary.  ’Tell  all  in  flrit  lettsr, 
references,  snapskot  and  phone  niun- 
bar.  Box  1$27.  Bdlter  A  Pnbliaher. 
POSITION  with  fntura  for  display 
aalaaman  with  real  ability  and  nod 
newspaper  backgrenad.  State  aelary, 
experience  age.  Advertlaing  Dlreeter, 
Standard-'nmes,  Naw  Bedford.  Msaa 
RETAIL  ADVERnSINO  SALESMAN 
— for  steadily  growing  Northwest  met¬ 
ropolitan  morning,  evening,  and  Sun¬ 
day  newspaper.  A  great  future  for  n 
man  who  knows  retailing  and  mcr- 
chniidising,  who  can  “talk’’  the  mer 
chant's  language  and  also  can  sell,  has 
a  working  knowledge  of  Isyonta  and 
copy.  Not  a  “high  pressure’’  man  but 
a  salesman  who  ran  sell  advertising 
for  one  of  the  finest  newspapers  in  the 
United  States.  Please  send  photo, 
history  (personal  and  business).  Our 
own  Htsff  knows  abont  this  advertise¬ 
ment.  Write  1269,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


AN  OLD  RSTABLUKBD  contm^;! 
New  England  newspaper  wltfe  laul 
circulation  seeks  aa  editorial 
with  knewltdgs  of  Govemnimt 
public  finance,  preferably  as  * 
graduate  who  has  had  expariqiwl 
Most  have  good  raferencas  frem  m 
and  present  employera.  Please  giTtM 
of  pelitical  and  religious  afflliattqa 
family  atatns,  etc.  All  replies  w1)|  t, 
treated  confidentially. .  Box  148$,  |g 
tor  A  Pnbliahar. 


CITY  EDITOR,  yoang,  with  sqyg,. 
ence.  Capabla  of  getting  loeal  sus 
handling  wire.  Opportunity  fee  M- 
vsneement  to  managing  editec  ■ 
daily  paper  in  town  of  17,090.  Adlna 
Frank  McNitt,  Sonthbridge  (Mt»| 
Evening  Newi, 


OOPYREADER 
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with  experienaa  ias 
newspaper  in  comparatively  saaU  <iq  r 
40  hour  week.  Bsme  salary  $&( 
time  and  a  half  for  overtime.  Bn 
1497.  Editor  A  Pnblither. 

DETROIT  FRBE  FB^SS  hat  uvm 


npeniugs  for  exparienced  oopyrstdai 
Write  or  wire  managing  editor  hq 
Press.  Detroit,  Mich. 


EDITOR  to  handle  desk  and  locil  re 
porters  on  growing  unopposed  daily  a 
California  city  of  15,000.  Qivt  rtssri 
references,  picture,  salary.  Box  14}( 
Editor  A  Publisher. 

EDffORALWSnTfori^dqtiSil 


WANTED:  capabla  experienced  adver¬ 
tising  managtr  for  small  daily  nawt- 
paper.  Thomas  Q.  Summers,  Daily 

Record.  Roswell. _ _ 

WANTED- 


RepubHean  evening  newspaper, 
and  progreative  ideas  In  costa  Bnhgd 
50,000.  Submit  samples  of  week,  Mi 
erences,  photo,  if  potaible  and  fdl 
personal  information.  Permaneat  gsd- 
tion.  Can  delay  starting  for  ri^t 
Box  1886,  Editor  A  Pnblithar. 
EXYERI^CED  OTTY  EDITOk,  adi 


;larslfled  solicitor  who  is 
now  doing  an  outstanding  job.  and 
wants  to  prove  he  it  capable  of  becom¬ 
ing  our  classified  mauager.  Write  full 
details  immediately.  Box  1490,  Edi¬ 
tor  A  Pnblisher. 


or  female,  for  position  on  gwhi 
daily.  Knowleuge  of  page  layoal  In- 
portant.  Reply  in  detail.  OlaraaHt 
N.  H.,  Daily  Eagle. 

EZPERXBNOBD  OOPT  BBADIB,  » 


der  28,  for  national  trade  newtgiga 
in  Detroit.  Permanent,  good  ekoM 
for  advancement.  Give  partlcilMt 
salary  expected.  Box  1444,  EdlMr  t 
Publisher. 


EXPBRIENOBD  MAN  REPO! 
general  aaaignments.  If  you  cna't  do 
liver  do  not  apply.  Oorsicana,  1mm 
Daily  Sun.  _ 


EZPERlBVaBD  NEWS  MAN  It  Wr 

die  all  newt  except  society  on  Uw 
country  daily  in  one  of  the  beat  tom 
in  Otarks.  Preference  given  Mnin 
discharged  man  with  midwettera  boA 
ground.  Box  1448,  Editor  A  Pnkihffif. 


FLORIDA  DAILY  wants 
reporter,  mast  be  single  since 
quate  honaing  cannot  bo  fouad  In 
conple  or  family.  Describe  experisM* 
references,  salary  reqnlrements.  M 
photo  if  potsibla.  Box  No.  1141,  IB 
tor  A  Pnbliahar. 


fninre  for  man  who  can  prodnee  in¬ 
creased  basinets  through  boys.  Box 
1463.  Editor  A  Publisher. 

postwar' 


MANAGING  BDITOB  10,000  cirsdb 
tion  afternoon  daily.  State  age,  sAms- 
tion,  newspaper  experience,  three  lA 
erences.  Box  1445,  Editor  A  PuMishn. 


MERCED  (OALir.)  SUN-STAB  aeth 

capable  local  reporter.  Good  cluoan. 
future  and  salary.  Send  picture  vitt 
history,  referencea.  salary  wanted. 
NEWS  MAN  WANTED 
BNCED  handling  wire  and  local  as** 
Permanent.  Pub.  Orsston  (Ions) 

Daily  News  Advertiser.  _ 

NEWS  MAN  WANTED  to  handle  V 


teletype  wire  copy  in  local  news.  Oeil 
opening  for  live  wire  news  hound.  $• 
<luratiou  job.  town  of  7.000.  flssl 
salary.  If  interested  wire  or  wtin 

Paris  Dail7  Enterprise.  Paris,  Ky. _ 

FUBUOlTt  I^TMt  and  coatnd 


man  for  station  in  Washington,  D.  d: 
new^aper  experienee  easentisL  **' 
serviea  man  praferred.  Start  Nov.  14 
Writo  fnlly  yonr  qnslifieatioBB.  Bm 
1442,  Editor  A  Pnblithor.  _ 


BEPOBTSB,  genoraL  tome 
and  dank  axp.  prof,  on  pjn.  daUg  k 
Oalif.  city  16,000;  aingU  man  dasirk 
Pleasant  eondItloBa.  Give  exp,  w 
snapshot,  pononal  dnaeription.  W 
1884.  Editor  A  PnhUnhar. 


BSFOBTBR  —  Slagla,  competent^ 
bondla  city  hall  boat;  moat  hava  tmt 
news  sense;  eity,  40,000.  StsM  all  ■ 
first  letter,  pholo.  'Wrile  Box  1M». 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


R'DlTOiroS  FUtllSHS*R'9ef  NbvnMbar 
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Help  Wonted 

Editorial  (Coet’d) 
REPOSTEB 

Peruitneot  job  for  all-around  news 
nitrr  in  one  of  the  Mid-Weat’a  beat 
“tioae’'  citiea,  pop.  30,00U;  auperior 
mient  and  poat-war  prospecta;  Rive 
fill  detaila,  experience,  age.  family 
itatuH.  atarting  salary  and  references, 
ndoiing  photo  if  available;  capable 
vsmsn  considered.  Herald.  Clinton, 

l»*t.  - 

UPOKTKB.  BEWRITB  MAN  OB 
OMIAN,  wanted  by  progressive  eve- 
niag  newspaper  in  Rocky  Mountain 
ties.  Give  full  raferences  and  experi- 
Kse  and  enclose  photograph  with 
^ly.  Box  1420,  Kditor  A  Publisher. 
UnnUTE  MAN  FOR  ESTABLISHED 
snVlCE  to  rewrite  and  write  news 
■boet  business  enterprises,  with  re- 
Isttd  publishing  responsibilities.  Newa- 
fiftr  or  similar  experience,  broad 
ts^ledge  of  business  and  college  ed- 
leslioD  will  be  helpful.  Fine  oppor- 
tisity  with  growing  project  in  na- 
tioBslly  known  organization  estab- 
liihed  for  many  decades.  Starting 
itjtry  dependent  upon  experience  and 
ability,  probably  in  $3,000-$4,000 
rtsye.  Replies  held  confidential;  pres- 
est  staff  knows  about  this  advertise- 
mest.  Box  1465.  Kditor  &  Publisher. 
JtATE  EDITOR  wanted  for  Qeneva, 
K.  T.  Daily  'nmes,  able  to  develop 
loritory,  good  writer  and  copy  read¬ 
er.  Mast  be  sober  and  industrious. 
Sood  opportunity  for  advanecmenl 
WOMDOHLYno O bTpB TETHT  all 
isand  reporters,  preferably  male  and 
ilafle.  or  married  without  children, 
(or  piefresaive  afternoon  dally  erowd- 
td  lonthen  war  center.  Salary  open; 
wist  top-flight  people  and  plan  to  so- 
Iset  carefully  for  permanence.  Addrees 
Bryan  Collier,  Editor  the  Ledger, 

Cslsabus,  Georgia. _ 

WAITBD:  BOT  for  lu-oduction  dr- 
psihaeat  with  nationally  known  Mo- 
tisa  Picture  Trade  Paper.  Salary  $26 
(  week  to  start.  Pleasant  surronnd- 
iiga  Write  Box  1412,  Editor  A  Pub- 
lUker. 

WANTED  EXPERIENCED  DESK 
NAN,  afternoon  paper.  Five  day  week, 
riesllent  working  conditions,  wire 
Leader,  Great  Falls  M-yntana. 

WAITED — Several  good  ropy  readers 
ud  reporters  on  staffs  being  expanded 
for  postwar  growth.  Prefer  experienced 
reset  men  with  northwest  uackgroiind. 
latsiriet  confident'ai.  V/ite  or  write 
Ixmtive  Editor,  Star  Jour.tal  and 
Tribune,  Minneapolis. 

WB  WANT  AITALL-ABOUKD  neW7- 
pspsrmsn,  experienced  in  reporting 
sad  eopyreading,  makenp  and  hard 
strk,  to  step  into  Job  paying  only  $85 
vtskiy  at  start  bnt  with  excellent  fn- 
tsre.  Better  salary  whan  yon  have 
proTsn  your  valne.  Young  married 
naa  preferred.  Don't  apply  unless  you 
KNOW  eopyreading  thoroughly.  Ad- 
dtsse  The  Bditor,  'nie  Herald,  Browna- 
riUe,  Texas. 

H«lp  Worm 

_ Meckamcel  _ 

1  FLOOR  MEN,  lock-np  man,  lino¬ 
type  operators,  preesmaj  for  Kings 
ud  cylinder  preas.  Union  .'•hop.  $64 
fer  40  honrs,  vacation,  plensant  con¬ 
ditions.  wire,  phone,  write.  Mr. 
Hatcher,  Pontiac  News;  Pontiac.  Mich. 
WANTID;  Photo-engraver  and  pho- 
tsfnpber  for  night  job  in  well 
*js>p^  newspaper  plant.  Wire  V.  J. 
Fsrrsster.  Ledger-Enquirer  Papers, 
bshunbna.  Georgia. 

Help  Woated 
_ Secretarial 

FEBSONAL  SECRETARY  and  re- 
•careh  assistant  by  poblisher  of  newa- 
Pspers,  85  years  or  under,  college 
Dsduste,  shorthand,  preferably  news- 
Psper  experienced.  Must  be  man  of 
health  and  personality,  uot  afraid 
of  work,  willing  to  travel,  experience 
M  pilot  an  advantage.  An  all  year 
htsnd  permanent  job  at  good  salary, 
upenies  paid  traveling.  Decision  will 
be  made  in  three  weeks.  Box  1504, 
4  PttUuhM. 


Hwlp  Waated 

Geaeral  ProMotioa  Maaafer 
FA^ST-OROWINO  ^  DAILY  “NBWBPA- 
PBB  IN  LABOR  CALIFORNIA  COM¬ 
MUNITY,  with  equable  climate,  is 
looking  for  ambitions  young  man,  witk 
ideas,  as  general  promotion  manager. 
Community  has  solid  background  with 
uxeeptional  prospects  for  future.  Right 
man  hae  splendid  opportunity  to  ally 
hlmaelf  with  a  progressive  newspaper 
dedicated  to  leadership  in  post-war  de¬ 
velopment  of  the  community.  Get  in 
on  the  ground  floor  of  this  planning 
now;  be  ready  and  set  for  the  future 
when  community,  newspaper  and  pro¬ 
motion  manager  can  really  growl  Give 
age,  draft  statna,  experianee,  refer¬ 
ences  and  salary  requirements.  Box 
1410,  Editor  A  Publiaber. 

Help  Waatgd 

Public  Rdationf 

EXPERIENCED  PUBLIC  RELATIONS 
MAN  to  assist  in  writing  publicity  re¬ 
leases,  handling  house  organs,  adver¬ 
tising,  radio  scripts  and  displays,  pre¬ 
paring  promotion  paniphlets  and  re¬ 
ports  for  Pittsburgh  engineering  firm 
in  post-war  work.  Good  salary.  Bend 
complete  information  with  photo  and 
draft  status.  Box  1468.  Editor  A 

Publisher.  _ 

PUBLIC  RELATIONS.  A  sizeable 
Public  Relations  organization  located 
in  the  Philadelphia  area,  has  immedi¬ 
ate  openings  for  three  capable  men 
(one  might  be  filled  by  a  woman)  .  .  . 
men  who  are  energetic,  able  writers, 
have  a  good  nose  for  news,  and  a 
potent  sense  of  responsibility.  It 
would  be  helpful  if  applicants  have 
knowledge  of  or  experience  in  either 
agriculture,  food  processing,  textiles, 
transportation,  or  brewing.  Positions 
have  a  bright  future  with  excellent 
post-war  potentialities.  Write,  telling 
all  experience,  age.  marital  status, 
hobbies.  .Send  small  photo  of  your¬ 
self,  if  possible,  returned  if  yon  so 
request.  All  employees  of  this  ofllce 
know  of  this  advertisement.  Box 
1462,  Kditor  &  Publisher. 

Help  WoRted 
Salesman — Job  Shop 

SOLICITOR— estimator  to  head  busy 
job  department  of  daily  newspaper. 
Franklin  prices.  Good  salary  plus 
bonus.  Merced  (Calif.)  Sun  Star. 

LHRrary  AggRcy  StvIcr 

ABTIOLES,  FICTION,  BOOKS  Mar¬ 
keted.  Read  Free.  Bertha  Klansner. 
lAterary  Agency,  507  5th  Ave.,  N.  Y. 
17. 

SItRatloRS  WoRted 
Adaimlraiiwp 

PUBLIBHEB  OB  GENERAL  MAN¬ 
AGER.  With  an  ontatanding  record  of 
profitable  operation  aa  well  at  a  rec¬ 
ord  of  public  lerviee  in  medium  aiied 
towns  whose  experience  haa  been  on 
combination  operations,  wants  to  make 
a  connection  where  he  can  have  an 
opimrtanity  to  aoqnire  an  ownership 
intereit  in  the  property.  Will  wel¬ 
come  an  opportunity  to  snbmit  creden¬ 
tials  and  qnalifleations.  Box  1887, 
Kditor  A  Publisher. 

SlfRRtlORS  WORtRd 
Advertitiag 

ADVEBTISINO,  Promotion  Manager 
available.  Life-long  newspaper  expi^- 
ienee.  Flx-aarvice  man,  age  85.  Ex¬ 
cellent  record.  Box  1857,  Editor  A 

PnbHiher^ _ _ 

ADV.  MANAGER  88,  ropy,  layout, 
aalst.  11  yra.  Former  daily  ad.  mgr., 
now  top  maa  on  chain  paper.  Write 

Box  1854.  Kditor  A  Publisher. _ 

ADVERTISING^  BALSSMAN  —  20 
years’  experience  newspapers — good 
records — seeks  connection  with  pub¬ 
lisher  or  agency  in  New  York.  Box 

1487,  Editor^  A  Publisher^ _ 

DISPLAY  SALESMAN  —  16  years 
small  town  adv.  Metropolitan  dailies. 
All  classifications.  Good  layouts  and 
service.  Strong  on  accounts.  De- 
pondable.  Prefer  competitive  field. 
Box  nvt.  Fdftor  A  PritUittiei'. 


.  SitHRti0R8  WORtRd 

Advarfisiig  (Coat’d) 

HAVE  YOU  AN  OPENING  in  claasi 
tied  or  display  ad.  dept,  for  young 
woman!  Box  1478,  Editor  A  Pub 
li.sher. _ 

IS  THERE  ELDERLY  Southwestern 
publisher  who  needs  young,  experi¬ 
enced  adv.  mgr.  with  opportunity  to 
acquire  interest!  Welcome  chance  to 
see  if  I  meet  your  qualifications.  Box 
1482,  Kditor  A  Publisher. 

SltRatioRs  WaRtRd 

_ Artiat _ 

TWENTY  TEARS’  BXPERIBNOX, 
wishes  connection  as  assistant  on  com¬ 
ic  atrip.  Confidential.  Box  1458,  Edi¬ 
tor  A  Publisher. 

SltactlRRS  WoRtRd 
CircaiatioR 

CIRCULATION  MANAGER  OR  AS- 
SISTANT — 17  years’  experience  with 
two  metropolitans.  Thoroughly  trained 
in  all  phases  of  Circulation,  Personnel, 
Office  Routine,  including  Insurance. 
Best  of  references.  Age  38,  College 
education,  honorably  discharged  vet¬ 
eran.  Box  1483,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

SHROfiORS  WORtRd 

Editorial 

ALL-AROUND  nawaaun-photographsr 
with  long  experience  in  copy  reading 
wants  job  on  larger  newspaper  where 
talent!  could  be  confined  to  copy  read¬ 
ing  except  in  emergency.  Box  1317, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 

ASSISTANT  EDITOR,  Wellesley  B.A^ 
4  years’  experience;  editorial,  adver¬ 
tising.  production;  research.  Rapid 
typing,  shorthand.  N.  Y.  0.  only,  $40. 
Apt.  i>A,  3  Washington  Bq.,  N.  Y. 
DESK  MAN,  honorably  discharged  vet¬ 
eran,  available  immediately,  seeks  em¬ 
ployment  vicinity  Eastern  Seaboard. 
Box  1405,  Kditor  A  Publisher. 
OOFYBEADEB — experienced,  38,  ex¬ 
cellent  references,  available  at  once. 
Bex  1347,  Editor  A  Publisher. 
DOROTOT  THOMPSON  OF  IBM 
.seeks  ea.st  coast  writing  berth  I  Edu¬ 
cation?  West  Coast  journalism  grad. 
Kecommendations!  Excellent.  Avail¬ 
able!  Right  now.  Clear  doubts  on 
1950  forecast.  Write  Box  1486,  Kdi¬ 
tor  A  Pi^blisher. 

EDITOR  AND  wiFE,  long  records  in 
responsible  jobs,  desire  future  on  same 
stntl.  Qualified  for  editorial  manage¬ 
ment.  Experience:  (his)  20  years  re¬ 
porter  to  iii.c..  specialist  in  editorial 
writing:  (hers)  10  years  reporter,  so¬ 
ciety  i-ditor  and  desk  work,  now  tele- 
griiph-inakeiip  editor  metropolitan  pa¬ 
per.  Boi^l481.  Editor  A  Publisher. 
EDITOR,  41,  18  years’  experience, 

just  returned  from  oversets  Army 
diitv,  seeks  editorial  executive  job  on 
alert,  growing  daily  in  medium  size 
coniniiinity.  As  managing  editor  di¬ 
rected  staffs  lip  to  4.5,  wrote  all  ed'ta, 
represented  paper  in  civic  activities. 
Future  in  job  and  permanent  home  in 
desirable  eomniunitv  primary  objec¬ 
tives.  Box  1480.  Editor  A  Publisher. 
EDITOR — 5  yrs,  magazine.  6  yrs. 
newspaper,  1  yr.  adv.  exp.  foreign 
affairs,  war  for  leading  newi  magaxine. 
asst,  editor  iiietiire,  photography,  vo 
enttnnal  monthlies.  Editorial  writer, 
stiorts.  general  reporting,  eopyreading 
on  middle  west  dailies.  Box  1479. 

Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

EDITOR,  WRITER,  now  handling  sin- 
gle-hatided.  teehnieal  society  monthly 
journal  desires  pos’t’on  with  ronsiimer 
magaxine  or  honse  organ  New  York 
area.  Address  Rnhv  Redford.  339  K. 
16th  St  .  New-  York  3. 
EXPERIBNCEiT NEWSPAPER  WOM¬ 
AN,  rollegf  degree  in  journalism  avail¬ 
able  for  newspaper  or  pnblie  relations 
work.  Write  Box  1488,  Editor  A 

Publisher.  _ 

GENERAL  REPORTER  AND’  RE 
WRITE  WOMAN;  Radio  and  news 
service  experienee.  also  news  and  fea¬ 
ture  work  including  small  paper.  1941 
Vassar  graduate.  Prefers  job  east 
roast,  moderate  sized  dally.  Box  1498, 
Editor  A  PiibHsheT. 


SitRRMoRS  WORtRd 
Editorial  (CMfd) 

GENERAL  REPORTIHO.  fixporiuBOe 
on  large  New  York  newspaper,  trade 
paper  riqiorter.  Box  1500.  Editor  A 

I’ublisher. _ 

L.  A.  NEWSPAPERMAN,  wide  writing 
exper.,  leeka  broader  opportunity,  pre¬ 
fer  trade  mag.  field.  Merried,  adapt¬ 
able,  SB.  Box  1324,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher^ _ 

QUALITY  PAPER  Eaet  of  Mistisaippi 
R.  can  hire  precise  copy-reader,  ao- 
mantics-lover,  B.A.  graduate,  11  years’ 
practice,  married.  War  II  vet.  Box 

1817,  Editor  A  PublMer. _  _ 

MIXNOB-AVIATIOH,  REPOBTEB- 
FBATURE  WBITEB.  Threo  year*  Mo. 
1  aviatioB  area.  Married.  OoUega 
grad.  Beat  refereneea.  Now  employ^ 

Box J^SOO.  Editor  A  Pabliahar. _ 

T^S  PHOTOOBAPHEB-REWBliBB- 
REPOBTEB,  after  six  years  hers  ia 
New  York  on  large  trade  magasine, 
and  three  yeari  here  with  another, 
desirea  posttion  on  small  newspapar, 
preferably  in  New  England.  At  31,  he 
is  weary  of  the  pace,  polities,  phoaeyt. 
Married,  with  two  ohildrsn,  ho  will 
take  lower  salary  for  assured  per¬ 
manence.  stability.  He  owns  eamaraa, 
enlargers,  flaahgnna,  all  other  neces¬ 
sary  photo  eqaipment;  and  ho  driree. 

Box  1417.  Kditor  A  iNiblisher. _ 

VERBATllB  WOMAN  REPOBTEB. 
fsutiire  writer,  copy  editor,  employed, 
wants  opportunity  on  small  or  large 
city  daily  to  do  more  general  assign¬ 
ment.  less  police,  courts,  business.  No 
society,  ripeeial  qaalifieitiona  far  high 
grade  coverage  of  achool.  college,  mn- 
Kic.  act,  drama,  community  activitiea. 
Box  1466._Kditor  A  Publisher. 
VETEBAN  NEWBPAPBBUAN  wants 
permanent  editorial  wrlttng  or  desk 
job.  Oollege  gradual*,  loher,  reliable. 
Now  employed.  Know  Florida  thor¬ 
oughly;  other  background.  Box  1312, 
Editor  A  Publisher.  ___________ 

WOMAN  RISPOBraB:  two  years’  ex¬ 
perience  on  daily  of  122.000  deeires 
reporting  job.  Any  locality.  Collego. 
Box  1485,  Editor  A  Publiahar. 
WBITEB  BDITOB  —  BADIO,  FBBS8, 
PUBLIOITY.  10  yrs.  exp.  Ohieago, 
N.Y.O.,  Hollywood  and  Paris,  Franca. 
Chicago  preferred.  Mathllde  Ernes¬ 
tine.  1405  E.  67th  Plate.  Ohicaga — 
Phone  Fairfax  7867. 

Machaaieal 

LINOTYPE  MACHINIST  available 
Dec.  1st  wants  day  position  as  either 
machinist  or  M.  O.  Pnlly  cap.able. 
references,  union,  last  ten  years  head 
machinist  on  large  inid-weit  daily. 
Box  1461,  Kditor  A  Publisher. 
PBESSMAN  STEBEOTYPER,  wants 
permanent  position.  Not  a  duration 
job.  ffas  lieen  in  charge  press  and 
stereotyping  departments  past  ten 
vears.  Married,  reliable.  steady. 
Union,  references.  Tubular  equipment 
preferred.  Earl  Fox,  Catherine  St., 
Otsego,  Michigan. 

SIHicrileas  Woafad 
Ptiotographer 

6  YB8.  EXpTnBWS  A  PUBUeiTY. 
Aft.  daily — draft  deferred.  Will  g* 
anywhere.  Box  1890,  Editor  A  PoD' 

lisher.  _  ,  _ _ 

NEWS~PHb'fOORAPiroR  CARTOON¬ 
IST.  Eight  years  photographic  depart¬ 
ment  head.  Thoroogh  knowledge  lay¬ 
out  and  retouching.  Oeein  location  ia 
Soath  or  Weal.  Box  14A0.  Editor  A 

Poblisher.  _ 

WASHINGTON  IS  THE  HEARl’  OF 
AMERICA.  If  you  need  an  A-1  Pub- 
lice  Relations  job  done  for  you  here, 
a  young  (28)  women  with  solid  pnb- 
Iritv  background  is  now  available. 
Write  Box  1484,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

SitMtiORS  WcHifRd 

Poklk  RalalioBa  ____ 
WASHINGTON'S  THE  HEART  OF 
AMERICA.  .If  you  need  an  A-1  Public 
Relations  job  done  far  you  here,  a 
young  (28)  woman  with  solid  publicity 
background  is  now  available.  Write 
Box  1484.  Editor  A  PnbBeher. 
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Shop  Talk  at  Thirty 

By  Robert  U.  Brown 

NEW  YORK’S  Mayor  Fiorello 


H.  LaGuardia  has  evidently 
stopped  trying  to  ‘‘control  the 
press,”  which  he  confessed  in 
Chicago  in  December,  1941,  that 
he  couldn’t  do,  and  for  the  last 
two  years  there  has  been  an  im¬ 
provement  in  his  press  relations 
as  chief  executive  of  the  nation’s 
largest  city.  But  there  is  still 
something  missing  in  spite  of 
the  fact  that  it  has  been  many 
months  since  he  has  threatened 
a  reporter  or  called  a  newspa¬ 
per  a  nasty  name. 

Our  interest  in  "’The  Story  of 
‘Butch’  and  the  Reporters”  was 
aroused  by  our  own  story  this 
week  of  Secretary  Morgenthau’s 
suspension  of  press  conferences 
and  we  wondered  how  long  it 
has  been  since  LaGuardia  has 
held  one.  Down  to  City  Hall  we 
went  and  from  the  reporters  as¬ 
signed  there  we  learn  that  he 
has  press  conferences,  in  a  man¬ 
ner  of  speaking,  but  they  are 
not  regularly  scheduled.  ’The 
nev/smen  are  more  or  less  at  his 
beck  and  call.  They  repeatedly 
have  requested  regular  press 
conferences  at  least  two  or  three 
a  week,  but  LaGuardia  is  a  hard 
man  to  persuade. 

It  was  only  two  years  ago  that 
I^Guardia  was  upset  by  a  ques¬ 
tion  from  a  World-Telegram 
man  whereupon  he  snatched  the 
notes  from  the  reporter’s  hands, 
tore  them  up  and  stamped  out 
of  the  room  saying  he  would 
‘‘have  nothing  to  do  with  you 
( meaning  all  the  reporters )  for 
two  weeks.”  Prior  to  that  there 
had  been  numerous  instances  of 
the  Mayor  venting  his  wrath  on 
reporters  for  some  criticism 
from  their  papers.  In  1937  he 
banished  a  New  York  Sun  re¬ 
porter  and  threatened  to  kick 
him  if  he  used  any  paK  of  a 
talk  which  he  suddenly  an¬ 
nounced  was  off  the  record. 

For  almost  a  year  after  he 
took  office  in  January,  1934,  La¬ 
Guardia  held  regular  press  con¬ 
ferences,  and  the  arrangement 
has  been  dead  since  then.  His 
feuding  with  the  news  men 
started  probably  when  he 
couldn‘t  take  the  criticism  lev¬ 
elled  at  him  by  some  of  the 
papers.  He  charged  the  papers 
with  lying  in  some  instances. 

Realization  that  he  was  partly 
to  blame  for  the  bad  relations 
came  in  1942  when  he  refused 
to  answer  a  question  of  the  City 
Hall  reporters.  He  told  them 
they  should  “learn  the  ethics  of 
their  profession”  and  said  he 
would  talk  to  “sports  writers, 
music  critics  or  women’s  page 
people”  if  the  newspapers  would 
send  them  down.  ’The  Herald 
Tribune  sent  Stanley  Woodward, 
sports  editor,  and  the  Mayor 
permitted  an  interview  admit¬ 
ting  he  was  having  “press 
trouble”  and  adding  “I  think  I 
am  partly  to  blame.” 

“A  lot  of  things  happen  that 
get  me  mad,”  he  said.  “I  can’t 
seem  to  get  out  a  statement  that 
isn’t  cut  all  to  pieces.” 


Since  1942,  LaGuardia  has 
been  a  new  man — almost — 
toward  the  newspaper  men.  One 
of  the  reporters  who  has  been 
there  since  the  Mayor  took  of¬ 
fice,  attributes  the  improvement 
to  the  efforts  of  Lester  Stone. 
LaGuardia's  press  secretary,  who 
always  was  trying  to  alleviate 
the  tense  situation.  Stone  left 
City  Hall  a  year  ago  for  another 
position,  and  since  then  the 
Mayor  has  been  his  own  press 
relations  man.  When  Stone  re¬ 
signed.  LaGuardia  called  it  the 
“toughest  job  in  the  city”  and 
said  he  couldn’t  get  anyone  to 
fill  the  spot. 

The  reporters  now  have  occa¬ 
sional  press  conferences  with 
the  Mayor  when  he  has  some¬ 
thing  he  deems  of  sufficient  im¬ 
portance  to  call  them  in.  They 
also  attend  public  ceremonies 
in  the  Mayor  s  chambers,  aver¬ 
aging  about  two  a  week,  after 
which  the  reporters  then  ask 
questions  on  any  subject,  in  sort 
of  an  impromptu  press  confer¬ 
ence.  Aside  from  that  their 
main  contact  with  LaGuardia  is 
via  written  questions  which  they 
send  in  to  him,  or  in  curbstone 
interviews.  About  three  out  of 
five  of  the  questions  are  an¬ 
swered  in  the  Mayor’s  scrawling 
hand  on  the  same  paper  in  a 
brief  sentence.  The  curbstone 
interviews  result  when  some  of 
the  reporters  can  catch  him 
either  on  the  way  into  the  build¬ 
ing  in  the  morning  or  on  the 
way  out  at  night. 

The  Mayor’s  Sunday  broad¬ 
casts  generally  contain  news  for 
the  Monday  a.m.  papers  and  he 
is  not  averse  to  withholding 
from  the  reporters  important 
announcements  for  his  broad¬ 
casts.  He  seems  to  favor  the 
morning  papers  in  his  news  re¬ 
leases  which  probably  stems 
back  to  his  feudin’  days  with 
some  of  the  afternoon  papers. 

However,  the  situation  is 
brighter  down  at  City  Hall  with 
an  amicable  feeling  prevailing 
on  all  sides.  Mayor  LaGuardia 
is  even  known  to  give  reporters 
a  ride  in  his  car  back  to  his  of¬ 
fice  after  important  functions 
elsewhere. 

*  •  • 

WILLIAM  HENRY  CHAMBER- 

LAIN  has  an  interesting  pro¬ 
posal  on  “How  to  Advance  Press 
Freedom”  in  the  Oct.  14  issue 
of  the  New  Leader,  a  liberal- 
labor  weekly.  Mr.  Chamberlain 
doubts  that  an  international  Bill 
of  Rights  endorsed  by  the  future 
international  security  organiza¬ 
tion  will  achieve  results.  He 
points  to  provisions  in  the  Soviet 
constitution  and  the  constitu¬ 
tions  of  several  Latin  American 
republics  that  provide  for  a  free 
press  but  which  receive  no  prac¬ 
tical  implementation. 

‘’Suppose  that  the  American 
government  should  propose  to 
every  nation  in  the  world  a  bi¬ 
lateral  convention  under  which 
the  journalists  of  the  two  na¬ 
tions  .should  enjoy  identical 


treatment  as  regards  freedom  of 
travel  and  observation,  freedom 
from  censorship,  etc.,”  Mr. 
Chamberlain  writes.  “I^e  word¬ 
ing  of  the  convention  should  be 
plain,  unambiguous,  specific  and 
detailed.” 

He  believes  that  because  of 
“the  lip  service  which  all  the 
United  Nations  governments  pay 
to  the  ideals  of  liberty  and  de¬ 
mocracy,  such  bilateral  conven¬ 
tions  would  probably  be  signed.  ’ 

Then  suppose  that  some  Amer¬ 
ican  correspondent  is  expelled 
from  a  foreign  country  because 
of  his  news,  or  his  views  are 
obnoxious  to  some  thought¬ 
controlling  dictatorship.  In  the 
past,  little  or  nothing  has  been 
done  about  it.  except  to  mildly 
protest.  But  as  Mr.  Chamberlain 
points  out.  "fortified  by  such  a 
bilateral  convention,  vigorous 
diplomatic  action  would  be  in 
order.” 

“First  of  all  the  American 
ambassador  in  the  country  con¬ 
cerned  should  point  out  that  the 
expulsion  is  a  violation  of  the 
convention.  Should  private  rep¬ 
resentations  fail,  an  official  note 
from  Washington,  accompanied 
by  maximum  publicity,  should 
follow.  If  this  failed  to  yield 
results  there  might  be  an  order 
of  expulsion  against  the  most 
prominent  correspondent  of  the 
offending  country  in  this  coun¬ 
try.  This  should  be  accompanied 
by  a  statement  that  such  meth¬ 
ods  are  alien  to  American  tradi¬ 
tions  and  desires,  but  that  this 
government  will  no  longer  tol¬ 
erate  the  inequality  implied  in 
a  situation  where  our  corre¬ 
spondents  are  subject  to  censor¬ 
ship.  expulsion  and  intimidation 
in  foreign  countries,  while  cor¬ 
respondents  of  those  countries 
enjoy  full  freedom  here." 

On  the  face  of  it  this  sounds 
like  an  all  right  idea.  The  joker 
in  every  situation  of  that  kind 
would  arise  when  it  came  time 
to  expel  a  foreign  newsman 
from  this  country.  As  Mr. 
Chamberlain  states,  “such  meth¬ 
ods  are  alien  to  American  tradi¬ 
tions  and  desires.” 

Is  it  worth  sacrificing  those 
traditions  and  desires  in  this 
manner,  which  of  itself  might 
set  a  precedent  for  attempted 
action  against  some  of  our  own 
newspapers  and  writers  in  this 
country  by  a  power-hungry  bu¬ 
reaucrat  who  dislikes  .some  un¬ 
favorable  publicity? 

Mr.  Chamberlain  concludes: 
"It  is  doubtful  whether  it  would 
ever  be  necessary  to  resort  to 
this  reprisal.  The  uproar  that 
would  be  aroused  when  the 
State  Department  went  to  bat 


for  the  expelied  correspondent 
would  insure  the  widest  audi¬ 
ence  for  his  views.  Even  tht 
most  thickheaded  totalitarian 
censor  would  realize  that  meth¬ 
ods  of  intimidation,  instead  of 
diminishing  unfavorable  publie 
ity  for  his  regime,  would  greatly 
increase  it.” 

But  in  the  past,  when  corre 
spondents  were  ejected  from 
Germany  or  Italy,  their  return 
to  this  country  was  invariably 
accompanied  by  a  series  of  "ex¬ 
poses"  on  conditions  in  that  for 
eign  country.  This  received  wide 
publicity,  but  it  didn’t  alter  the 
censorship  tactics  of  the  die 
tators.  We  doubt  whether  expul¬ 
sion  of  a  German  or  Italian  cor 
respondent  from  the  United 
States  would  have  had  any  other 
effect  at  that  time  than  a  general 
exclusion  of  all  American  writ¬ 
ers  from  Germany  or  Italy. 

At  any  rate  it’s  an  idea.  Per 
haps  some  refinements  can  be 
suggested  that  will  make  it  en¬ 
tirely  practicable. 

B 

Newspapers'  Mileage 
Cuts  Lauded  by  ODT 

Washington,  Nov.  1 — Newspa¬ 
pers  have  won  the  commenda¬ 
tion  of  Director  J.  Monroe  John¬ 
son  of  the  Office  of  Defense 
Transportation  for  reducing 
truck  mileages  in  aid  of  the  war 
effort. 

A  report  from  the  American 
Newspaper  Publishers  Associa¬ 
tion  had  disclosed  that  600  mem¬ 
bers  cut  their  truck  delivery 
mileage  43 'ii  in  1943  as  com¬ 
pared  to  1941.  Newspapers  oper¬ 
ating  12,000  trucks,  in  480  fleets 
ran  a  total  of  213,000,000  miles 
in  1943.  With  the  1942  total 
32.1 1'r  less  than  1941,  Col.  John¬ 
son  pointed  with  satisfaction  to 
the  fact  that  there  has  been  a 
steady  decrease  since  the  pree 
was  called  upon  to  curtail  trsm- 
portation  use. 

Col.  Johnson  said  the  need  for 
lessened  truck  mileage  in  news¬ 
paper  delivery  still  exists  and 
will  not  be  materially  relieved 
by  the  fall  of  Germany. 

B 

Editorial  Brevity 

The  New  York  Sun  made  a 
bid  for  the  distinction  of  pub¬ 
lishing  the  shortest  editorial  d 
the  year  with  the  following  oa 
Navy  Day:  “Everything  that 
could  be  .said  about  the  impor 
tance  of  naval  strength  to  the 
United  States  is  being  said  o« 
this  Navy  Day  by  the  Navy 
itself,  and  being  said  better  that 
anybody  who  would  attempt  to 
speak  for  it  could  do  the  job. 


A  happy  coincidence  .  .  .  that  woii 
"ASK”  in  a  name  that  has  becoai 
meshed  with  questions  answered.  Is  • 
Nation  of  Newspaper  Readers,  eage^ 
problem-settling  information,  often  exesed- 
ingly  difficult  to  find.  The  Haskin  lufon* 
tion  Service,  Washington,  D.  C.,  "A* 
Haskin”  has  become  a  useful  habit. 

The  Hammond  Times  (32,792  E6S)  h» 
renewed  for  this  service. 
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The  high  cost  of  living 


■'  JMk 


D 


The  low  price  of  electricity 


Look  at  the  cost  of  living  —  up 
25.4%  since  1939.’''  Or  would 
you  rather  not? 

Then  look  at  the  cost  of  elec¬ 
tricity  —  down  3.2%  during  the 
same  period  !’•'  Feel  better? 

Of  course,  the  reduction  is  a 
nation-wide  average,  and  partly 
due  to  increased  usage,  which 
earns  lower  rates.  But  it  contin¬ 
ues  a  long-time  trend. 

*Bofk  figum  from  U.  S.  Burtou  of  Labor  Sfafitfict 


In  fact,  the  average  American 
family  gets  about  twice  as  much 
electricity  for  its  money  today 
as  it  did  15  years  ago! 

(So  why  isn’t  your  bill  cut  in 
half?  Because  you  have  more 
electric  servants  now.  Kilowatt- 
hours  are  much  cheaper  —  but 
you’re  using  a  lot  more  of  ’em!) 

Will  you  pardon  us  a  moment 
while  we  point  with  pride  to  our 


wartime  record?  Production  up 
—  price  down  —  no  rationing— no 
shortages. 

Thanks  to  far-sighted  business 
management,  every  war  plant 
making  weapons  had  plenty  of 
electric  power.  And  so  will  every 
peacetime  factory  making  jobs! 

•  Hoar  NELSON  EDDY  ovary  Wodttotday 
ovonmg  in  tho  hrillianf  now  musical  show, 
"The  Electric  Hour/'  with  Roborf  Armbrustor's 
Orchestra,  lO.-SO  PAi  EWT,  CBS  notwork. 


160  ELECTRIC  LIGHT  AND  POWER  COMPANIES 

SBLP-SUPPOKTING,  TAX-FAYING  BUSINESSES  •frA'mmvM  OH  roguott  from  ihU  iwegeetee. 
DONT  WASTE  ELECTRICITY  JUST  BECAUSE  IT'S  CHEAP  AND  ISN'T  RATIONED  I 
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The  Birmingham  Post 

COVERS 

Alabama’s  2nd  Largest  Market 

Recognition  of  this  fact  NOW . . . 

Will  pay  dividends  LATER! 
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PITTSMIROH . Pr—$  KENTUCKY . fW 

SAN  ntANOSOO . N»wt  C»%*igl—  tMmm,  OmeimaH  Am! 

■WIANAPOUS . TMwi  KNOXVIUE  ....  Ntw-UmHml  _ 


EMRMINOHAM . fW  HOUSTON . Aran 

MEMPHIS  .  .  .  Cotmwrcio/ Appm/  FORT  WORTH . Pran 

MEMPHIS . Prau-Scimitar  ALBUOUEROUE . Tribupp 

WASHINOTON . Nmw  EL  PASO . HpMW4»pn 


NATIUNAl  ADVmmiNG  DHARTMtNT  •  230  PARK  AV04UE  •  NEW  YORK 


CHICAGO  SAN  FRANOSCO  OCTROIT  MEMPHIS  PHILADELPHIA 
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